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Gateway International Ltd., can now 
get you to Southern Africa faster and 
at lower cost, with airplanes operated 
by Arkia Israeli Airlines Ltd. 

Weekly Flight 

After Midnight Sunday, your Boeing 
lakes off, and within nine hours you’re 
m Swaziland, the ideal gateway to 
Southern Africa. If you wish, you can 
slay a few days, and try your luck al 
the local casino... Or continue to 
Johannesburg by direct flighl 
($75 return) or by luxury, air- 
conditioned coach with TV 
($34 return). 


S nights - half-board 

only $999!** 

Includes: 

• Return flight to 
Swaziland • fours in 
Kruger Park Nature q 

Reserve and Blyde \ 

Canyon • Sun City night \ 
clubs, casino and \ 

extravaganza. • Tours of /SF -- \ 

Johannesburg and |\ | 

Pretoria • Half-board at | \ . | 


Important 

Information 

• Businessmen: A fast flight, 
conveniently scheduled. Leave (or 
Southern Africa on Sunday after 
Midnight -and return on Wednesday 
early morning the following week. 

• Tourists: The flight whisks you 
straight to the centre of the action, 

• Relatives in South Africa? 

You can fly oil a ticket pre-paid in 
South Africa. 

TIMETABLE 

From Tel Aviv 


Day Might 

Dcp. Air. 

Mondtiy IZUU8 

01.00 (RJO 

To Tel Aviv 


1 Xiy I'liglil 
Tlicsd.iv ixon 1 ) 

[ Vp. Air. 

ZO.fXI Wcdni'sday 


Price excluding taxes 
For offline charter flights. 

• ,re ,f ub l«' to CMI aviation authority approval 
Fllghls on line must Include land arrangernentTof aOeaSt $ 1 00 


Tel. Aviv s.l,. Dov, fvl 03-426262 l,Ce £ Ce no 243/83/N 

CHARTED ffefl® st " Trt - "2-234S55 HaiK’lfa-LT±? M a ,"5, S V T'la 0 !'. 23600 ^ ®3-240225; Jerusalem: Merkaz Clal.W 
VO MItfCK Na ^"V« II Kikar Ha'atzmaut, Tel 05 3 k ’ «*- 643:1 7l; £ilat: New Tourism Centre, Tel. 059-6 J02; 

— — — — — Mu . »e«. 053-40/34; hiryat Shmona: Z. t f V n Hotel Passage, Tel 067-40245, 44234. 
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* Only 9 hours flight time * Return ticket from 7 up to 45 days! 


THE STRONGEST consumer force 
In Israel unlay is a radio feature with 
the catchy title Lo li'dioi M'hir - 
‘■Not At Any Price. " The name 
signifies tliai the long-suffering 
Israeli consumer is no longer willing 
to buy regardless nf price, hn l is 
ready In compare and clinu.se. 

Every 20 minutes throughout the 
morning hours on Kol Israel's 
Second Programme. Lo li'chol 
M'hir breaks into the regular broad- 
cast with a consumer news flash. 
These bulletins tell shoppers the 
cheapest place lo buy a certain item, 
or who's having a special price re- 
duction campaign. The radio makes 
no bones about giving exact names, 
addresses and prices, nor docs it 
respect any sacred cows when it 
comes to naming the stores with the 
highest prices. 

The Kol Israel management is so 
pleased with listener response that 
the popular bulletins have just 
been extended to the afternoon, 
and from this Sunday will he broad- 
cast before each hourly newscast 
until 7 p.m. 

It all began on January 4 last year, 
when the radio presented a day-long 
consumer report cn-sponsorcd .by 
the Israel Consumer Council. It 
attacked matters of price with a 
vengeance. Most memorable were 
the recordings of manufacturers - 
one or them incognito - who cited 
the enormous price gaps between 
what they received for their goods 
and what the consumers paid. The 
differential was blamed on the sys- 
tem of over-long credit terms, parti- 
cularly at the big chain stores. 

A few months later, Lo R'diol 
M'liir emerged as a regular leal u re in 
a hi- weekly formal. 45 mi miles live 
every Monday at 0 p.m. and a half- 
hour recorded version nt the same 
hour on Saturdays. These arc still on 
the air. 

The programme really sprouted 
wings, however, with the introduc- 
tion of the price freeze in early 
November. Since then, it has been 
breaking into (he wavelength three 
limes an hour, every morning, and 
now afternoons as well. If it now 
outshines the TV consumer show 
Kolbotek, this is partly because of its 
massive exposure. It has already 
been making some 400 separate 
forays onto the air-waves per month, 
and will increase this to more than 
500 with its expanded scheduling. 
THE CHIEF editor of Lo B'vhol 
M'hir is Kol Israel's Yosef Rubin, 
but the voices arc those of co-editors 
Yoram Alper and Rami Yilzhar . It s 
a shame we can't see them as well, as 
both would look very good on the 
small screen. 

On the other hand, radio permits 
an immediacy which is almost im- 
possible with television. Many of 
their consumer news flashes are live, 
and reports of lower prices are 
phoned in from the field as soon as 
they are discovered. The com- 
munications coordinator is Ora 
Oved. , 

I was surprised to hear this called a 
“low budget' 1 operation, despite the 
fact that the programme has two 
field workers in Jerusalem, two in 
Tel Aviv, and has just added teams 
in Haifa and Bccrsheba as well. 
There is even a eentrnl computer to 
process information, but this It fi- 
nanced and staffed by a private com- 
pany called Largo, which imports 
IBM equipment, and which will gel 
publicity on the show in exchange. 

Nol surprisingly, Lo R'diol M hir 
gets hundreds of letters every week. 
Il had to stop broadcasting its direct 
telephone number after the Com- 
munications Ministry warned K«*l 
Isrilfll Him vrasovcrtwiilmi: II** 
to the entire nciphhuurlKKKl and 
threatening a total breakdown. Peo- 
ple tan still photic in dltouch the 
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MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


radio’s central switchboard. 

One listener misunderstood (he 
programme’s self-promotion slogan: 
"Invest a few hours in Channel B 
and save money." He reportedly 
called in to find out how he could 
invest in Kol Israel. 

THE IMPACT of the programme 
can be measured by its concrete 
results. A few weeks ago, it reported 
that the cheapest place by far to buy 
Sachs electric under-sheets was a 
shop al 32 Shcinkin in Tel Aviv. 
Within hours, the small store had a 
queue of prospective customers on 
the sidewalk. Within a fortnight, it 
sold 5,000 Sachs sheets, several 
times more than it sold all last win- 
ter, and then sold out all the compet- 
ing Eureka electric sheets us well. 

The programme’s editors do not 
consider il unethical "free advertis- 
ing" to promote specific shops where 
customers can get things cheaply - 
hut they are careful to spccity that 
these are the cheapest prices they 
happen to know about. If a competi- 
tor phones in with an offer to sell 
cheaper still, the radiomen will 
verify the report and broadcast that 
too. They enjoy (heir new-found 
role in influencing prices as well as 
reporting on them. 

Not lias the piogi amine h.ul any 
trolihlc with Kol Israels co mine rival 
advcitisers. I'm told , despite the fact 
tliai mihk ul tin: biggest .such as the 
chain stores, are frequent targets on 
account of high prices. They con- 
tinue to advertise. 

"If their ads happen lo appear in- 
the same purl of a piogiajmniu on 


which we have just attacked their 
prices as high, that’s their problem, 
nol ours.” Yoram Alper told me. 
when I spent an hour al the studios in 
Tel Aviv last week. 

THE MANAGEMENTS of the big 
supermarket chains do their best to 
play down the influence which Lo 
B chr/I M'hir may have on the shop- 
ping public. Officials of both Super- 
Sol and Co-op have cold me ihat 
"very few people will give up the 
convenience of their neighbourhood 
supermarket in order to stive a few 
shekels by running across town to 
some obscure shop on a side street.*' 
I’m not so convinced, especially 
when the savings can run into hun- 
dreds, if nol thousands, of shekel* 
When it comes to the crunch, the 
big chains are not us unworried as 
they try to appear. Recently, the 
programme gave puhlicily to the fact 
that a small private market called 
Kol-Bn-Mnl in the Ramat Gan 
Oasis shopping centre began selling 
meat products at prices well below 
those alSupei-Sol next door Super- 
Sol retaliated by slashing their prices 
lo 1SHI per kiln liclnw those of 
Kol-Ho-Mat - but nnlv nl the Oasis 
branch. In R'diol M'hir refuses lo 
publicize this retaliatory price cut on 
the grounds that the sole object is to 
try and force n small competitor mil 
of business. “When Super-Sol cuts 
its prices through mil the chain, we 
will .in non i ice this.” Alper told mu. 
Hut according to one of its ottu i.iR, 
Super- Sol lias no such intention at 
present. 1 1 views the. Rama! Oan 
price war as “u local problem, which 
we will deal with locally." 


l.it li 4-liiil Af'Jiir* mtluv i !•:«.- l;,sl 
. l In the morning ol my vh.ii, 
tnei u was -,i \iv«: imvivivw 'with I laiin 
Arcu.Mii, an Argentinian tmniigrimt 
who runs u service culled bii'lmm (nr 
marking car parts, including win- 
dows, with indelible identification 
numbers lo deter thieves, ft offers 
the service in. specific Inc, it ions in Tel 
Aviv and Ramie for IS9.5MM. This is 
just n third of the package-deal price 
of a Tc I- Aviv competitor, Ideniicar, 
whose service, however, includes 
coming to (he client's home and 
providing him with u kit (o mark Ft is 
lion. sell old valuables. 

The following day, Eclcntjcar 
appeared on the programme with an 
offer just (<■ mark a ear on one 
special day at a price tna telling or 
undercutting Rii'horit’s. It pul its 
offer into practice on Tuesday. 

However, /7/e Jerusalem hni 
apparently has some consumer chuil 
of its own. lilcnlicnr directoi Hoppe! 
is making a one-week special offer to 
readers of tins column in the Dan 
legion, from Netauya to Holon. For 
lS'I.Stui. plus IS-1, 5(lil to cove i 
travelling in-.ts. Identical' will send a 
mobile unit to the cuMoruer anil 
maik a minimum ut 20 purls on his 
car. This is just under hall it* lull 
package -deal price. To order, photic 
tl3-2hH(i > M or (I 1-25 -)(i(I5, 

Koppcl continues to maintain that 
his h rin *M lorni al lug lie i pi ice is s I ill a 
gnml deal. Il involves mat king be- 
tween 7t» and 25 points oil the ear. 
rather dun the 14- In offered by Ins 
competitor, and should one oi it* 
marked cars be stolen mid not found 
within 72 limits. Identical will pin- 
vide fiee car ienl.il bn a week. In 
addition. Hoppe) says the unliking 
kit tor household Is in the pack- 

age deal is it sell vvuilh ISI2.IKMJ. 

Act n. illy, the 1st act Police will 
mark your c.ir pails t though imt the 
windows) and your household ap- 
pliances. c, it pels ami jiainlings free 
of charge, as a set vice of its commun- 
ity relations division, headed by 
Sgun NilAiv Avraham licmmo. He 
told me there is a waiting list for the 
marking of household goods, as this 
is done by Civil Defence volunteers, 
but there is soon going to be a 
publicity campaign on the marking 
of car parts. 

THE ISRAEL Consumer Council, 
which co-sponsored the original 
“consumer day" on the radio, con- 
tinues to be a partner in the prog- 
ramme. but on a smaller scale, bach 
day. it provides Lo ft'chal A/Vtrrwiih 
a comparative survey of several food 
stores in a given community and its 
field workers check a “shopping bas- 
ket" of 2» or more items .it each 
store, rather than zeroing in on sin- 
gle items the way the radio's own 
staffers do. As a result, the Consum- 
er Council shopping- basket Figures 
show less dramatic differences front 
shop to .dwip. 

The council believes (his gives a 
more accurate price picture. ‘ Con- 
sumers shouldn't run out and buy 
everything at a certain shop just 
because it is cheaper on a particular 
brand of shampoo." chairman Dov 
Rarzilni told me. 

The difference is mainly oik of 
approach. Strictly speaking, the 
Con sume i Council's moderate ami 
balanced “shopping basket'* method 
is probably more fair Hut the isiacli 
consumer. Inns indifferent to the 
idea of comparing juices at all. may 
need in be shocked into action by the 
dramatic tactics uf Lo H'ciml M'hir , 
Ip, hold statements o( price differen- 
tials for specific products .iiv eye- 
openers in deed, liven il wc cannot 
run across town to take advantage i >| 

. every bargain we hear about, llic 
rvpeitlcif th li milling gels its message 
*' nermw. I here tire vast ditlereniifs in 


I” >V 11AK/.LI ,\l 
ft- re nee last week iis m-.uk his leuun 
H“in the 1 Uh world c-iiHKic-v. u( \\w 
iiWc-miitinivit Digaiiu.iiion ut Cnn- 
suwwrs Unions flOt T i j in HmigV.i.V: . 
His council wns only ,,«* ul tW-t 
Israeli consumer oigimV/Hi'iuns vnnii- 
cipnli'iig. The other iwn were the 
Histadrut'.s Consumer Protection 
Authority and the .small indepen- 
dent Israel Consumers Association. 

The Consumer Protection Au- 
thority was elected to serve on the 
governing council of the world orga- 
nization, even though its chairman, 
Nuzli.it Kal/av. was too busy here at 
home In go to Thailand. But she had 
done a great deal of preparatory 
gi omul work tor the authority ’selec- 
tion. feeling (hat il was unrealistic 
for Israel to continue to be repre- 
sented on the governing council liy 
the virtually budge i lev; C’nnsttjiieis 
Association, even though this was 
one of the eat hot members of 
H'K'U, which claims to represent 
five billion consumers. 

The newly -elected world club- 
man nl NIC il is Khodu II. Kaijiul- 
km. diicctnr oi the we 11- known l ’ml 
slum- is 1 1 uii wi o| the l h tiled Stales. 

Rii/il.ii repm is that theic were no 
participants al (Ik- congress from 
A i ah com it ties, .ilthoiieh there weie 
a muiihci I n •in lu'ii-Aiiib Moslem 
kinds I I ic LOt U world cntlgiess 
met mice in Nark in the imd-'MK. 

I'R< >M HIS ohseisalioiis nt reports 
from othei cuii nt lies. Harril ii eon- 
el ml es that “we hi Israel can he 
picuul of wluil «e me doing in the 
coiimiiiici tie Id. ii« it only in terms of 
oruanu'-itioii.i] acmitv. but nUo our 
wisLsprs ad radio coverage ol con- 
sumer idfuns “VYlien 1 spoke to 
others about (.oiiMiiiiciiMii m a state 
of mllalioii," lie added, ‘they hardly 
understood what I was talking ab- 
out." 

On the other hand. Barzilai was 
surprised at some of the topics which 
occupy tfic attention of consumer 
organizations in other countries. 
Anti -smoking campaigns, drug use 
and aic'i>holism arc a major concern 
of many of them. 

Another thing that surprised him 
was that in Third World countries, 
the promotion nf breast-feeding is a 
major consumer issue. This is be- 
cause of their need to combat active 
sales campaigns by commercial com- 
panies for infant formulas, which can 
result in an increase in infant mortal- 
ity in places where conditions of 
nutrition, hygiene and sanitation arc 
low. Consumer groups there are 
Fighting to convince women that 
their babies have the best chance for 
proper and safe nutrition with pro- 
longed breastfeeding, and (hey en- 
courage workplaces to make special 
arrangements for nursing mothers. 

Actually. I was less surprised than 
Haiiilai to hear that breast-feeding is 
a consumer concern in many coun- 
tries. I once devoted an entire 
marketing column to this most non- 
com metical of enterprises, and years 
Inter continue to gel frequent re- 
quests for the addresses of i.u Leclic 
League mid othei groups in Israel 
which provide free counselling lo 
mot he is who want to nurse their 
bailies. 

Among die many resolutions pas- 
sed at the I CUT l congress was one 
catling on public authorities nt all 
count lies to phase out lead in petrol 
.is soon as possible, in order lo 
reduce nir pollution. Japan has 
already done mi. aiul the U S. and 
l-M-.t count lies have taken deci- 
sions on lius path. Petrol in Israel is 
still the leaded tvjn.*, hut our Jiiillmr- 
ilics consider its elimination Ion 
cosily an undertaking at present, i J 
MiulhaMvwh 
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International Bank? 
Details in All Branches 


”IN 

TOPSY-TURVY TIMES 
THINK 

ALONG NEWLINES” 




” THAT'S VERY TRUE. 

_■ IBANK 

FIRST INTERNATIONA! TOO” 



THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL BANK 


OF ISRAEL LTD. 
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Homecoming, a painting 
by Jerusalem artist 
Yossi Stern, was 
inspired by the aliyo of 
Ethiopian Jewry. The 
artist has donated 300 
colour reproductions of 
the work to be sold in aid 
of the absorption of the 
new immigrants. Details 
in today's Jerusalem 
Post. 


Ethiopia 
page 3 
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In the Poster pullout: 
cinema, theatre, dance, 
music, books, bridge. 
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return 
to Southern Africa 4 

* Only 9 hours ffigkt time * Retilrn tickct from ? „ p 


Gateway International Ltd., can now 
ge you to Southern Africa faster and 

Weekly Flight 

After Midnight Sunday, your Boeing 
takes off and within nine hours you're 
in Swaziland, the ideal gateway to 
Southern Africa. If you wish, you can 
fe . w d avs, and try your luck at 
the local casino... Or continue to 
Johannesburg by direct flight 
($75 return) or by luxury, air- 
con ditioned coach with TV 
($34 return). 


8 nights ■ half-board 

only $999!** 

Ink'll ir\ne> » 


Includes: s 

• Return flight t 0 
Swaziland • Tours in 
Kruger Park Nature t 

Reserve and Blyde 
Canyon • Sun City night 
clubs, casino and 
extravaganza. • Tours of 
Johannesburg and 
Pretoria • Half-board at 
hotels. 


Important 

Information 







• Businessmen: A fast flight, 
conveniently scheduled. Leave for 
Southern Africa on Sunday after 
Midnight -and return on Wednesday 
early morning the following week 

• Tourists: The flight whisks you 
straight to the centre of the action 

• Relatives in South Africa? 

c° u , ca " f| y on a ticket pre-paid in 
South Africa. 

timetable 

From Tel Aviv 

Day Flight Dep. Arr. 




Monday IZ008 • 01.00 09.30 

To Tel Aviv 

Day Flight Dep. Arr. 

Tuesday IZ009 20.00 Wednesday 

05.45 



, ** Price excluding taxes. 

J iFpr off line thiirter flights, 






HIGH Ul\m the Carmel Minimum, 
just south ol I ;«nU uvc thinking 
Hie hide waters nf the Mediterra- 
nean, lies the Yemin Ordc Youth 
Village. 

The lent re, close in the ;n lists’ 
village ol hin I Ind, siirrmi nded hy a 
natural forcM. is a veritable haven of 

The tranquil almnspliere makes it 
hard for the visitor l«« imagine dial 
there is anything wrong in ihc world, 
lei alone that several thousand 
kilometres away in famine-stricken 
Ethiopia people aiu dying of mal- 
nutrition and disease. 

But to many of the village’s young 
honrdeis, themselves Ethiopian 
Jews, the tragedy is a painlnl reality 
that haunts them even in this hilltop 
Garden ol Eden. 

Although the young Elliinpian im- 
mig’imis comprise only a quarter of 
(he 4(KI hoys and girls in the village, 
their concern for tile welfare of rela- 
tives and fiietuLs now stranded in 
Ethiopia is shared hy all. 

The Innul that has developed be- 
tween the different groups is so 
■strong that when they heaul that the 
airlift had heen halted, the shock 
waves reverberated through the 
whole community. 

Most of Ihc youngsters laid known 
about “Operation Moses’* in ad- 
vance, but had remained lighl-lip|ied 
for fear of jeopardizing the rescue. 

For those who had hoped ihc 
air-lift would see them reunited with 
their families, the news of its stop- 
page because id the widespread pub- 
licity was a bilte i pill. 

Now, all they can do is pray for a 
miracle or it sudden shift in African 
politics. 

Of the Itm Ethiopians at the youth 
village. 2b are still without their 
parents. To make matters worse, 
they have now lost all contact with 
their families. 

Even the lucky ones whose pa- 
rents got through are angry with the 
government for lifting the veil of 
secrecy that had shrouded the opera- 
tion. with those who let the eat out of 
the hag, and with the media for 
publicizing the story. 

THE DESPONDENCY of the chil- 
dren prompted the staff to set up a 
group called Kvulzut Tikvtt (Group 
of Hope). As one of their first activi- 
ties. the members have drawn up 
lists giving the names, last known 
addresses and a brief description of 
relatives to be passed on to the 
Jewish Agency. 

Dr. Chaim Peri, director of Yemin 
Ordc, also organized a debate on the 
publicity issue in order to allow the 
youngsters to let off sLeani. The 
discussion centred on the values of 
democracy and the price that some- 
times has to he paid for preserving 
(hat privilege. 

“We tried to show the children 
that freedom of speech, which is an 
integral purt of democracy, is a valu- 
able asset despite what it hud cost 
them,” he said. 

A similar discussion was held ab- 
out a recent television report in 
which some Israeli children de- 
scribed the Ethiopian Jews as “filthy 
people,'’ 

‘We didn’t wunt our kids to sud- 
denly start feeling inferior because 
of a silly remark so wc blindfolded a 
group and asked them to guess each 
other's country of origin simply by 
smell. Obviously they were unable 
to do so," said Dr. Peri. “At first the 
children regarded the exercise as a 
joke but afterwards when we de- 
bated the subject, they understood 
the message." 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of the un- 
conventional methods employed hy 
the staff to convey concepts and 
philosophical ideas was something 



HOMECOMING 

Text by DAVID RUDGE. Photographs by ISRAEL TALBY 


the issue, but the m.ijuriiv (4 the 
othei children, i Iran ii Mom Kuli He- 
rein countries, vi iied n» spare Ihc 
Iamb. 

'I he object of the exercise, said 
Dr. Perry, was hnih to test the 
attiiiiile nf the youngsters after they 
had been exposed t<< western influ- 
ences. and In i lei in mst rate tin im- 
[untaiice i«l Hie deiiiocialic pmcess 
in which .ill voles count. As fur (he 
lamb, n w.is iransfei red to the village 
zoo. wheie it has lived in hliydul 
ignorance over since. 

Till-' I l.NHSUAI teaching methods 
combined wuli conventional school- 
ing :eeni In have p.ud dividends 
Twelve graduates of the inuth vil- 
lage are iunv seising in the Israel 
Defence Forces. some in elite units. 
Aimihci is confidently expected in 
he accepted ,<t (he Tcchiiinii. while 
some <if the younger students aie 
nssiMmg their less capable contem- 
poraries in eet ta in subjects, includ- 
ing mathematics. 

'Ihc achievements can only be 
fully jppit-ri.it vd when they arc 
viewed against (he back gn mud ol 
the liliiopi.ui i inmigi.il its many of 
whom Imd never seen ihc inside i>1 a 
clasa nt pul or even held a pencil in 
Ihtii h, iinl.s. helorc (hrv came to 
Israel. 

Dr. Pen said the iiini was not 
merely to educate I he youngsters 
and acquaint them with tin- myriad 
facets ol Israeli society, but also to 
raise the level of their ampliations. 

"Most of the parents are stuck in 
tin- lower echelons nf Israeli society 
We try to show the youugsteis the 
brighter side hy taking them in the 
lluila Iheane mid letting (hem 
mingle with members ol local kib- 
butzim," 

"We also encourage (hem to visit 
the homes of undei privileged Israeli 
children and help them with their 
homework. This transforms the self- 
image nf the immigrants, because 
they see themselves, and aie viewed 
by others, as contributors to society 
and riot recipients. 

“H people see an Ethiopian im- 
migrant in one of the elite units like 
the parachute regiment it reflects 
credit not just on him. but on the 
whole community. It conveys the 
clenr message that they can he as 
good as. anybody else, and that’s 
exactly what wc* airn in achieve." 


they devised last April. Then Dr. Peri suggested that ihc lo Ihc vote. 

For several weeks, the stuff lamb be offered sis a sacrifice, in line The youngsters were encouraged 
allowed it lumb tu roam around with the Ethiopisin Jewish custom to set up quasi-politicstl parties. Tor 

loose. The animal was soon marking the first day of the month of and against the slaughter The cum- 

"adopted'’ by several of the chil- Nissan, hut only if that were the wish paigning was spirited and vocifcr- 

dren. who gave it food and took it for of the majority of the community, ous. 

walks. He proposed that the mutter be put The Ethiopians were divided on 


(Below) Yemin Ortle computer lesson. Other photographs from Safari, or Akiva immigrant absorption centres. 



THE YOUTH village, named in 
honour of Orde Wingate anil spon- 
sored hy the Youth Aliya Commit- 
tee of Great Britain ansi Eire, is tun 
on Orthodox religious lilies. But 
here loo there is usd even the .slight- 
est hint of discrimination against the 
young Ethiopian immigrants. 

Stnffat the village, led by Dr. Peri, 
have consistently resisted attempts 
to cany out symbolic conversions or 
press the children lo undergo ritual 
immersion in the nukve. 

"Jivery child who comes here- 
from Ethiopia is considered to lx? 
Jewish," he said, “and they are treat- 
ed the same as every other youngs- 
ter. We make sure that the Ethio- 
pians participate in every religions 
ritual, from morning service to Shab- 
by l observance, while intrududne 
them to the h it I aclti ci-odc." 

At the same time, the children are 
encouraged In retain their own tradi- 
tions, especially in music, while 
being given a free hand in ails and 
cruris. 

"Some of their craft work, espe- 
cially pottery, is truly rent ark able 
because it closely lesembles artifacts 
uncovered by archeologists here dat- 
ing back us the First Temple period 
Yet the children have never seen any 
of the artifacts. Their designs are 
intuitive." 

Since it was founded in IVM, 
(Continued on puge A) 
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HOMECOMING 

((‘iillli mil'll rrimi 

Yvinm Ordc Ians been lurnur for 
[hmisiiiuls c if children fimn the Di- 
aspora and disadvantaged Israeli 
youngsters. 

The village has a vocational high 
school, workshops and laboratories 
covering a wide range ot subjects, 
from an introduction to computer 
sciences ami industrial electronics to 
domestic science nod humanities. It 
also has a swimming pool. the Ken- 
nedy Leigh Cultural Centre and a 
recently completed sports hall. 

THE INFLUX of Ethiopian immig- 
rants started four years ago, and has 
been steadily increasing ever since. 
Ironically, it was not possible to 
publish details of the project because 
of the shroud of secrecy, the sudden 
lifting of which has angered and 
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upset so many of the children. 

I .ast year, the village started a new 
scheme: day courses for ynungci 
Ethiopian children front the nearby 
Atiit absorption centre. The major- 
ity (»r these children have had no 
previous schooling and even have In 
lie taught whnl knives ami forks arc 
for. Yet within a lew weeks they are 
introduced to computers and alter 
only a tew lessons me capable of 
writing simple progi ninnies. 

“It is truly anv.r/.ing what the chil- 
dren are capable of accomplishing." 
said Dr. Peri. “ They are very highly 
motivated, and the older students 
often stay tip studying until two or 
three iri the morning, until we arc 
forced to turn their lights out and 
make them go to sleep." 

THE CHILDREN themselves, like 
17-year-nkl Ya’acov Daitc, who last 
August addressed the annual Had as- 
sail convention in San Francisco, are 
modest about their achievements. 


Ya'acov, from the (iondsir region, 
was reticent about his flight from 
Ethiopia Tor fear it might jeopardize 
the prospects of those still there. I le 
was more llinn happy, though, to 
talk about conditions in ami around 
his hometown and the differences he 
found when he arrived in Israel three 
years ago. 

“MANY of the Ethiopian Jews live 
in villages far away from big towns or 
cities. Tiie conditions there arc very 
difficult. There is no running water 
or electricity, or any of the things 
that are taken for granted here," he 
said. 

“Nearly everybody works the 
land, hut Jews are not allowed to 
own any land, so they have to rent it. 
often at high prices. The life there is 
very hard. There aren’t any schools 
and most of the teaching is done by 
the local rabbi, who is one of the few 
people of our community with the 
freedom to move around." 


Ya’acov describes himself us one 
of the more fortunate people, be- 
cause he lived near a town and was 
able to go to school. There he be- 
came acquainted with various elec- 
trical appliances and machines, 
which many of his contemporaries in 
Ihc remote villages had never seen. 

Nevertheless, Israel still held 
plenty of surprises for him - not 
least . the discovery of secular Jews. 

"Where we come from everybody 
is religious, and to drive on Shubbnt 
is unthinkable. When we saw people 
here doing things like that we were 
very disillusioned." 

Ya'acov agreed that at first there 
were problems about integrating 
into Israeli society. 

“Wc didn’t know how to behave 
towards the other children nor they 
to us, and sometimes there were 
fights. Slowly we learned how to ' 
cope with each other, and now ev- 
erything is fine. 1 have many Israeli 
friends." 


The teenager considers himself 
doubly lucky because he was blessed 
by Sephardi Chief Rabbi Mordeclini 
Elyahu when the rabbi visited 
Yemin Orde a month ago. Two 
weeks Inter, Ya'acov received news 
from his sister in Ashdod that their 
parents had arrived in Israel, 
together with other members of the 
family. 

HUT IT whs bittersweet to be 
reunited with his loved ones only to 
learn almost immediately that the 
air-lift had been grounded, leaving 
thousands more Ethiopian Jews 
stranded. 

"I was very happy to be with my 
parents again, but at the same time I 
am concerned for all those left be- 
hind and about what might happen 
tq them. They will not only have to 
contend with the famine. I am also 
worried about what their Christian 
neighbours might do to them now 
that so many of the Jews have left.” '□ 
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ON MAY 23. 1%0, Adolf Eichmann 
was abducted from Argentina mid. 
brought to Israel to stand trial for 
“crimes against the Jewish people." 
The German government being re- 
luctant to take charge of the defence, 
a Cologne lawyer. Robert Scrvutius. 
was retained by the Israel authorities 
for a fee of $30.01 ill. Dr. Sorv.it i us, a 
somewhat ponderous but solid advo- 
cate had appeared for three of the 
defendants at the Nuremberg trials. 
Two were hanged; the third had his 
death sente ace commuted to nine 
years’ impiisonment. 

Biellmann's trial opened in April 
1961 and ended eight months later 
with a sentence of death. His appeal 
failed, and on May 5, 1962, he was 
hanged. 

During his two years in captivity 
Eichmann, understandably suffering 
from insomnia, wrote h great num- 
ber of dissertations find position pap- 
ers, partly fo organize his thoughts 
and instruct his lawyer but possibly 
also with an eye to posterity. 
Throughout his trial lie wrote a 
stream of notes to liis counsel - 
explanations, suggestions, warnings 
and elucidations from which it is 
clear that lie supervised, if not con- 
ducted, his own defence. 

These documents were part of the 
confidential relationship between 
lawyer and client, anil us such sacro- 
sanct. I said were, for after many 
years of negotiation, the files were 
acquired from the deceased Serva- 
tius* heirs and arc now open to public 
sautiny in the German Federal Ar- 
chives, which have provisionally in- 
dexed the vast documentation. 

Apart from the legal briefs anil 
trial proceedings, there is a great 
deal of material in liicli ill linn's hand- 
writing ns well ns 27 box-files of 
letters addressed to him and his 
counsel hy legal buck -scat drivers 
and both well-and ill-wishers. This 
mule rial, totalling some 311(1 files and 
occupying six metres of shelf-spnce 
would lake years to collate and 
digest. At first sight there seems 
little evidence about Eichmann’s ac- 
tions. character nr tactics to contra- 
dict the present evaluation. The 
opinions he expressed in the Less 
interrogation (two The Jcritsaic/n 
Post, Jan. 4) and in the papers he 
wrote in captivity might profitably 
be compared with what he told 
Wilhelm Sassen, who interviewed 
him two years before his abduction 
to Israel, or juxtaposed with the 
remark to his friend Hnd subordinate 
Hauptstnr/nfiihrcr Dicier Wisliceny 
that “the feeling of having killed five 
million Jews gave nie so much satis- 
faction that I would laughingly jump 
into my grave.” 


accusations. So much for the confes- 
sions of a chairbnrnc, self-appointed 
exterminator. 

In tin essay entitled ‘‘Versailles," 
Eichmann lets fly with the old Nazi 
ploy and his personal obsession, a 
subject on which lie waxes almost 
lyrical. This dissertation is couched 
in the stock phraseology of his 
formative years anil the planks of the 
party platform. 

"Versailles was the cause- of what 
was to follow. The bungling of the 
Weimar •system’ (the Nazi code- 
word for corruption and cabal intri- 
gue), anil the economic competition 
of the European victors of World 
Wnr I resulted in the universal mis- 
ery of the German ftcnplc which 
CU I ini nail'd jn a figure of seven mil- 
lion unemployed." 

lie sees the Nazi parly as "the 
liberator from the Murxist-Lcninist 
doctrine enslaving the world... the 
Party, in it’s search for spiritual 
values and ideologies, is able to 
satisfy human longings and 
nourishing values.” The solution? 
To ferret out and expose the culprits. 
Versailles was the root of nil evil. 

"But how could one sustain the 
attention of the musses who were to 
carry the banner of victory when one 
is defenceless? Now a catalyst was 
required, a tried and historically 
proven scapegoat, a ploy rarely un- 
successful, seldom known to fail, 
THE JEW." 

Here Eichmann is right. The 
present-day German left-wing "re- 


volutionaries," the Greens, are 
treading the same path as their right- 
wing mentors, the NSDAP of yore. 
Their promotion of nnti-Seniitic 
propaganda in the new package of 
anti-Israel disinformation shows that 
they are learning the business. 

EARLY IN JUNE ’61, no doubt at 
the request of Dr. Servatius, Eich- 
mann addressed himself to a number 
of questions. What they were we can 
only guess at. One answer is embo- 
died in a six-page essay, probably on 
the origins and purpose of anti- 
Semitism entitled "The Jew." Here 
we find a different EichmHnn 
from the cock sure e x - 
O/w.vmmjhtifrnJiWiriTsiifc in Argen- 
tina. who had told Sassen, the cx-SS 
Dutch journalist who interviewed 
him there. "We were implementing 
a task for our people, our blood and 
the freedom of nations, in stamping 
out the most cunning spirit among 
mankind, the Jew." 

It is worthwhile quoting from this 
essay at length. To get the full fla- 
vour, I have made no attempt to 
rectify Eichmann’s, convoluted 
reasoning and his strained verbosity. 

"It was very simple really, tried a 
thousand times over more than a 
thousand years. All you had to do 
was to stimulate egoism. And isn’t 
Nationalism egoism in its purest 
form? And what o wonderful word 
JEW, to act as a catalyst. Under- 
standable by any idiot, tried and 
tested, seldom without success. The 


Jew without a nation, without a 
country, without a protecting gov- 
ernment. That the Jew was no more 
guilty than everyone else they forgot 
to mention. 

"You don’t delve into history - 
that is a rather boring exercise for 
the masses. Everyone remembered 
the anti-Semitic fulminations of 
Scbbnerer and Liiger. Of course 
they were dead right. Hadn’t they 
foreseen it aU? Now they saw their 
Austrian monarchy destroyed. And 
who was to blame? The Jew, of 
course. 

“And weren’t those Marxist- 
Leninists in Moscow Jews? And the 
implementation, of the Treaty of 
Versailles? The work of Jews. The 
dissemination of boring parly doc- 
trines - you couldn't accuse the 
National Socialists of that. At last 
things were movingl 

"The NSDAP became the leading 
party, it’s leader premier, and 
through the ’enabling laws' and the 
death of President Hindcnburg 
shortly thereafter nnd with the aid of 
Germon industrial and commercial 
interests anxious to save their skins, 
to whom National Socialism seemed 
more acceptable than Communism, 
the party became the absolute ruler 
in Germany... 

“ ‘Communism nnd the Jews.’ 
What a beautiful slogan! Killing two 
birds with one stone. Thus one 
reaches the heart of (he soldier- 
politicians. Thus the process comes 
full circle. 


I MAKE no claim to have resear- 
ched or even rend all the Servatius 
files, but i hope (he arbitrary selec- 
tion below will draw the attention of 
specialist students and historians to 
this new source material . 

In the flic labelled “Rebuttal of 
Documents & Statements." Eich- 
mann refutes 16 points which Were 
never part of the charges against 
him- 

‘.i hever personally killed anyone. 
I never gave the order to kill anyone. 
None of my subordinates killed any- 
one, or received my orders to do so. I 
had nothing td do with the gas busi- 
ness or with prussic acid. I never 
made propaganda or addressed 
meetings. fHe never even addressed 
the Wannsee conference; nil he did 
was convene it.] I never took part in 
medical experiments or steriliza- 
tions. I never hit anyone or commit- 
ted brutalities...” 

. . The rest is the familiar smali-cog- 
in-thc-wheef ploy, ending with. 
*..iOn the contrary. I facilitated the 
emigration of many Jews:”- ' 

He fails to address himself lo tire 



"Now the time was lipe. They all 
renicmhere’d jthc Jewish question), 

Hiller, the von Ri hi villi ops. the I 

SireictXMs. the gauleilcrx. To obstruct ■ j 
| the Jews | and eliminate them from ] 

all facets of life hy separation and j 

restriction. Some Jews wanted to emi- 
grate but only tile penniless ones, 
while the olheis. even those Jews ! 

willing to leave theii homeland, ! 

wete I tampered hv .ill manner of i 

bn re inter a tic obstnreiion. There 
ful lowed the lontiscnlioii n| proper- i 

l V and the withdrawal ol nationality. j 

Those able to einigiale in time had 
won (lie jack pot; let ritoiial solutions | 

of the Jewish question |e.g. Mada- 
gascar! already went aw I v in" the plan- 
ning stage.. . 

"The ciiphnii.i ol early vieloriesin 
u war forced on Get many in hJ.V.i led 
to at i ogam pieicitsionsol invincibil- 
ity, as a result of which (he rulers of 1 

the stales became lightheaded and 
unrestrained. Thus National- ] 

Socialism became national radical- 
ism. with all its a fie r-e I feels > 

“Nationalism is not only the root 
of the most recent disasters (as it was 
of Versailles), but is also a misfor- 
tune in the life of nations. National- 
ism as the recognized structure of 
international relations between peo- 
ples has therefore had it’s day. 

“This is my answer to your ques- 
tion." 

"Signed; A. E.. May 16, 1961.” 
BROWSING THROUGH the files 
one comes upon freak treasures, 
misplaced and out of context, such as 
an instruction from Gestapo HO 
cancelling un order dated February 
2, 1935, prohibiting Martin Buber 
from addressing public meetings 
anywhere in Germany. This, ex- 
plained the instruction, was because 
Dr. Buber, nn ardent Zionist, was 
promoting the emigration of young 
Jews from Germany, and was there- 
fore a valuable asset lo the regime. 

Then there is an evaluation by the 
Gestapo of the violently anti-Semitic 
film Der l-wige Juth> (“The Eternal 
Jew"). Inquiries in some 12 towns 
had revealed that audiences were 
much impressed by "the comparison 
of Jews with sewer rats." Yet public 
reaction left much to be desired and 
the cinemns were sparsely attended, 
many people leaving before the end. 

Some hnd slated that they had "had 
enough of that Jewish crop (Dreckh 
During the slaughter-house 
sequence “women and young men hnd 
fainted." 

Some found that coming after 
the film Ml Silts (tut exercise m j 
historical anti-Semitism), this crude 
offering was counter-productive, 
sometimes amusing pity for the 
Jews. The Gestapo advised the 
Propaganda Ministry not to concoct j 
such crude artifacts in future. (The .! 
film was subsequently withdrawn.) 

Two weeks before his execution. 
Eichmann wrote a farewell letter to 
Dr. Servatius, thanking him for his • ; 
efforts and expressing flic certainly 
the final appeal could only result In j 
acquittal. . ! 

"Any other verdict would be a 
blatant miscarriage of justice and 
proof that Israeli interests had out 
weighed nil other considerations." 

He was sure that hundreds of 
millions of people all over the world 
were convinced of his innocence and 
that "the day will dawn when I will 
be absolved of all guilt." 

“Hundreds of millions’’ is some- 
thing , of ari exaggeration, hut the 
Servatius Files contain some 5,000 
letters addressed to Eichmann or his 
counsel from all corners of the globe 
. in many languages. They constitute 
. fascinating material for students of 
sociology in general and anti- 
Semitism in particular. I picked out 
eight of the 27 files at random and 

selected some Te veal ing documents. 

The majority arc anti-Semitic, a 
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fair proportion emanating from the 
United Slates and England. A numc 
that .stands out among the latter is 
that of the notorious Colin Jordan, 
the national organizer of the British 
National Parly who. writing on the 
official note paper of the movement, 
says he is willing to testify that the 
Jews have no right to try Eichmann 
because of the Britons and Arabs 
they murdered during World War 1 1 . 
“a war which the Jews provoked. 1 ’ 

There is a sprinkling of vitupera- 
tive letters from ca nip-survivors. 
Some see the hand of God in the 
Holocaust, us retribution for the 
“murder of Jesus." Others perceive 
the Holocaust as God’s way of bring- 
ing the Israelites back to the Prom- 
ised Land in fulfilment of I lis prom- 
ise. The sentiments are all scriptural - 
ly supported. 

Both types see Eichmann as a 
powerless instrument in the hands of 
the Lord. 

A surprising number of lawyers 
suggest legal loopholes. A few Up- 
bntde Dr. Seivatius For defending 
his client. 

Dr. Gibers of Hamburg suggests 
(hut he dkl it for the money. "No 
blessings will accrue. You were very 
stupid Dr. Servatius. May the devil 
fetch you soon." 

An anonymous Nazi victim puts it 
more succinctly; "You old swine, 
you brazen defender of war crimin- 
als and SS bandits. You will be dealt 
with, mark iny words - very soon 

Thirteen members of The Cana- 
dian Club of New York write from 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel: "Adolf 
Eichtqann will be sentenced, but 
even his death will not eliminate the 
bestial streak peculiar to his nature. 
Under the circumstances it will be 
necessary that nil those harbouring 
his dark heritage shall cease to be. 

"On every anniversary of his 
hanging one of his children will die in 
a manner to he decreed by us, till the 
earth is cleansed of his traces. None 
shall survive. The Thirteen.” 

But the most fascinating letters 
come from the lunatic fringe on both 
sides of the legal fence. If not Eich- 
mann, then surely these characters 
must make one despair for the future 
of mankind. 

Prof. Leo Gdttinger of Grassau 
points out that every seven years all 
the cells in the body ure replaced, 
and the Eichmann now before the 
court is therefore not the same per- 
son as the war-criminal "hence the 
seven-year Statute of Limitations." 

One well-wisher, not having re- 
ceived a reply to a previous letter has 
decided to communicate "via his 
spirit." He has now hooked into Dr. 
Servatius’ lymph-circulation and 
since hU soul is an element und 
therefore momentarily vegetating 
etc., etc. 

Johann Ewald of Sierkradc in the 
Rhineland worked for a Jewish firm 
of brandy distillers. One day he had 
caught his boss, Hugo Hirsch ( "a fair 
employer") urinating into the wash- 
basin. When he confronted Mr. H. 
the latter stated that, he being the 
proprietor, the washbasin was his to 
do, with as he saw fit. "Thus an 
otherwise respectable Jew gave 
proof that the Jewish persecution 
was justified.” He would be willing 
to testify to this effect if Dr. S. sent 
him a ticket. 

An unsigned letter from London 
dated April 10. 1961. reads: 

"I was once one of Hitler’s mistres- 
ses. but thnt is an old story and I have 
lived happily in London for many 
years." The writer goes on lo explain 
that Hitler's anti-Semitism stemmed 
from his disgust at the method of 
ritual .slaughter practised by Jews: 
He saw it as “a bestial blood sacrifice 
to the Deity.’’ She ends by stating 
that "Eichmann, after all, was under 





Eichmann in his exercise yard x which was draped with sacking to keep him 
from being seen, for security reasons. 


orders which, however unpardon- 
able their cruelly, were the 'natural’ 
result of Jewish hate of the nott- 
Jewrili races." 

Dr. F. Gross oT Nil rein burg sug- 
gests that rumours that Eichmann is 
a Jew should he investigated. 

Charlie Heine, of Pottsvillc 
Penn., writes in German and objects 
to Eichmann's dying on holy soil. He 
suggests thiit he he treated like a pig: 
"First conies immersion ill boiling 
water for easy removal of the bris- 
tles. He must then be slit open, 
slowly, starling at the lower end, as 
he used to do with his victims. Then 
.he should be turned into soap.” 

The "Inlernntionnl Pro-Christian 
and Anti-. Satanic Society" of Gene- 
va proffers the following informa- 
tion about Hitler: 

tie lived in a hotel of homosexuals 
in Berlin ( Unicast rossc HI). He got 
his ideas front Baron Ungem. who 
used to stoke his locomotives with 
>■ the bodies of Communists mid Jews 
instead of coal. Me sent Rabbi Meier 
tlildesheimer unite American War- 
burgs to wimon money for the Par- 
ty. The rabbi was successful. 

An anonymous American lawyer 
writes: "j mu no friend of Eidiinniin. 
hut if Hitler hnd not iimigiud (lie 
persecution of the Jews there- would 
have been persecution of the Christ- 
ians.” 

Two files in the Servatius archive 
arc hriund to attract the researcher's 
attention. They are Nos. 237 and 
24ft. The former lists die letters writ- 
ten to Eichnuinn’s family (lie night 
before his execution; the latter is 
stated to contain an ‘'admission or 
sin and guilt." Both are listed as 
•blocked"’ (gespern), and inevitably 
arouse one's euriausity. 

Could it he that in the shadow of 
the gallows, Eichmann repented, 
made a clean breast of it, went to his 
Maker at peace with himself? After 
all, he cumc from a strict evangelical 
background. 

I explained to Dr. Henke, the 
archivist, that file 248 is of extreme 
importance for me since it apparent- 
ly contains indisputable evidence of 
Eichmann's admission of guilt. Dr. 
Henke promises to study the file and 
pass on any relevant information 
that I, sensing a scoop, agree to his 
doing. 

It turns out that there is indeed 
such a document, handwritten in 
English by a William Hull, with ;t 
copy of a typewritten German trans- 
lation of same, prepnred For signa- 
ture, but unsigned. Dr. Henke sug- 
gests that Eichmann must have 
signed the original and not the copy. 
The whereabouts of the original is 
unknown. 

I now recall that the Reverend 
Hull, living in Jerusalem at the time, 
offered his services as spiritual advis- 
er lo Eichmann some five months 
before the execution. Initially. Eich- 
mann rejected the idea but, guided 
by Dr. Servatius, consented. 

Dr. Henke agrees to my making 
photocopies of the "confession” but 
demands a written undertaking that 
I will only quote from it with the 
permission of Reverend Hull, if he is 
still alive. Subsequent library re- 
search reveals that Hull published a 
book on his turbulent relationship 
with the condemned man. Struggle 
for a Soul is it's apt title. Knowing 
.£?’<?■* that he cannot save Eichmann's life 
he sets out to save his soul. 

Eichmann might accept the priest, 
but not iiis absolution. Writes Hull in 
■the foreword: "Adolf Eichmann’s 
almost public rejection of Jesus 
Christ completely dissociated Him 
and his evil deeds from Christianity. 
Christianity can be held responsible 
for producing an Eichmann; not for 
doing what ho did.” . 
him . A debutuble point of view. 

On. the first visit Hull brought 


Eichmann a Bible, but he refused n» 
read it. 

"I will not read the Old Testa- 
ment; it is nothing hut Jewish stunts 
and fuhlcs. I refuse to read them." 

Altogether, Hull had 14 encoun- 
ters with his subject, during which lie 
tried to make Eichmann see the 
error of liis ways and find salvation 
nnd absolution in Jesus. Bur Eich- 
mann was not buying. From their 
metaphysical discussions it is clear 
that Eichmann had the superior in- 
tellect. Hall’s genteel fundamental- 
ism was no match for Eichmann's 
self-serving "logic." Nine days be- 
fore the execution. Hull prepared a 
twu-pMgc contession for Eichmann's 
approval and signature. It contains a 
preamble of general contrition, fol- 
lowed by :i confession tlv.it he nut 
only carried out the instructions of 
his superiors, but also arranged 
transport to the death camps; made 
no real effort to divest himself of his 
duties; was a party member from 
1932 till the end. and thus shared the 
rcsponsilnliy for llie party's aims and 
acts; and "performed my duties in u 
manner which gave little chance fin 



the survival of any Jew who came 
under my jurisdiction.” 

There followed a number of reli- 
gious affirmations. 

Eichmann. outraged, refused ro 
sign the confession and slated that ho 
did not believe that Jesus was the son 
of God. The well-meaning but naive 
ecclesiastic offered to remove the 
metaphysical part of the ‘‘confes- 
sion.’’ Eichmann piomiscd to talk it 
over with his lawyer. Dr. Servatius 
recommended that he sign it. But 
Biellmann never did. 

At the moment of truth the two 
men stand face to face at the foot of 
the gallows. 

"I said lo him ‘Jesus. Jesus, Lord 
Jesus, my Saviour.' He looked ht me 
but gave no recognition or aware- 
ness of what I said. EicJimann re- 
plied fin German) ‘Long live Ger- 
many! Long live Argentina! Long 
live Austria!"' 

I WROTE TO Dr. Henke that the 
Servatius File No. 248 can now safely 
be declassified. As forn scoop, well.. 
( Second ofihrac articles. ) D 

•'WimYnn Leer M.WI5 
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1 .tn iking out over the Ramon crater from the insole of the writ 1 visitors' centre, which was officially opened this week r, 


A DRIVING rniiisloini might not be 
tlic best time tiisee the desert, but it 
certainly is unusual. 

Of course I did nut choose to go on 
a day when rain and high winds were 
sweeping the country, but that's the 
way it turned out. As wc sat in the 
bus .station in BccTslicba, wanning 
up with a cup of hot coffee and 
waiting for Nature Reserves Author- 
ity spokesman Yael Shohnm and 
Yossi Shelcf, head of the new 
National Geological Park at Much- 
tesli Ramon, the photographer and I 
hnd some misgivings. 

II was not a (lay to go tramping 
through nature and taking magnifi- 


cent photographs. Our one consola- 
tion was that there was little chance 
now of the predicted sand storms. 

In a country where nature reserves 
tend to he pocket si/e, the Ramon 
Park is the largest, though it is only a 
relatively small area of the Negev, 
salvaged from the massive takeover 
by the Israel Defence Forces follow- 
ing the evacuation of Sinai. As we 
turned off the Becrshebji-Milzpe 
Ramon highway on the road to Nil- 
zann, and the first leg of our outing, 
we noted the signs indicating IDF 
firing ranges on both sides of the 
highway. In fact, such areas arc 
often open week-ends and holidays, 


Haim Shapiro 

hut would-be hikers must coordinate 
their programme with the I DF. 

THE ROAD to Nitzann passed 
through low sand dunes which, 
Shelef told us, originate in the re- 
gions of the Upper Nile. The sand is 
carried down by the river, lie ex- 
plained, and then washed eastward 
by the Mediterranean current. From 
there, the wind brings it into Sinai 
and the Negev. 

On the mad. we passed a small but 



Judy Donners drawings of the prehistoric inhabitants of the area, front the museum in the visitors' centre. 
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THEATRE 


INTIMACY - By Surirc. Ilnshnliih pimluc- 


7i friend', and their compliant il 


English translation available). (Fl-Hak.iwat 
SalHh-c-diiL/NahltiK, tonight, tumoimw m 
p.m., Sunday «i 7 p.m.) 


GHETTO- Huif;i Municipal Theutrv produc- 
tion. AIkjiii <1 thculrc group in the Viliui 
Ghetto. (Jcritsulcm Theatre, Tuesday through 


ON LIFE A Nil DEATH - I'uiitpiycliolngy uiili 


Thursday aiS.30p.ui.) 


tichar, Tuesday a 


Jed during W. W. I . tGcrard Cellar. Monday ut Ipn 


“TEIIILA" - Uy Shai Agnnn. Khun Theatre 
production. A combination of variegated Jeru- 
salem characters. (Khan Theatre, tomorrow, 
Sunday. Tuesday through Thursday at H.3t 
p.nt.) 


,, .SMF.M“ - The passions and struggles of 3 
smithy workers. (Old Jaffu, llusintlah, 
Wednesday at V p.m.) 


Tel Aviv area 

AKEIDA - Neve Zcdck production. Two 


WAITING FOR GODOT-Uy. Samuel 11 
> Ini fa Municipal Them re production (in 
tmd ) lelircto). (T/uslu. today nt 3 p.m.) 


Aid. MY SONS EXCEPT NAOMI or TTIE 
SHORES OF SWITZERLAND - Ucit Lei win 
production. A snrire on Israeli society. 


Haifa 

AM. MY SONS EXCEPT NAOMI - See T. A. 


( t tuifn Theatre . Thursday .it K. 3D p.m.) 


CLOSED CIRCLE - By Y. Mundi. Mutual 
family dependence. (Old Jafru. Hnsimtnh. 
tomorrow at 8.45 p.m.) 


jestingly. I Wadi Salih. Sunday at 8.3(1 p.m.) 
LIES - Camcri production About the 


DANCE SCHOOL - By Nalhnn Zaclt. Camcri 
production. About various life experiences one 
goes through. (Tzovla, tomorrow through 
Tuesday at 8.30 p.nt.) 


Others 

KREUTZER SONATA - See T.d 
Mofcl. tonight at 10p.m.) 


DANCE 


THE FALL - By Albert Camus. Haslmtah 
production. The rise and fall of a Parisian 
lawyer. (Old Jaffa. Hasimtuh. tonight at 11.15 


Sunday through Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 

THE INTELLECTUAL, THE WIIORE AND 


THE CLOWN - Mini musical. Hasimtah 
production, (Old Jaffa, Hasimtah , tonight at 10 


Tel Aviv area 

INBAL DANCE THEATRE - Day of Dance 
(Neve Zudck. Tuesday at 8.30 p.m.) 


FOR CHILDREN 


Jerusalem 

GETTING TO KNOW MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS - With the Israel Harp Trio, (lariurl 
Museum. Tuesday at 4.15 p.m.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Jerusalem 

INBAL DANCE THEATRE - Song of Songs. 
(Gerard Behar, Sunday at 8.30 p.m.) 


TIIE JERUSALEM BIBLICAL ZOO-Guided 
tours in English and Hebrew. Adults welcome. 
(Biblical Zoo. Sunday, Wednesday al 3 p.m.) 


Monday at 4.3U p.r 
SNOW WHITE - Puppel theatre fm age 3 and 


Tel Aviv area 

EZRA DAGAN - Songs, stories, pnniom 


downs. (Old Jaffa, [lusiniluh. 1 


SCENT OF COOKING - Puppet ihcntie for 
age * .ut J ,il«ive (Beit Lei ism, l, mu Trow ji 
11 30 a.m.) 


THE BI.UESTE1N FAMILY lUSAi - Ant 
iron Folk Music. (Israel Museum, ionium >« 
8.3(1 p.m.) 


JAZZ - Freddie Wcisg.il. piano: Erie Heller, 
bass: Saul fiiadslune, trumpet. (American 
Colony I lotel, Nablus Kd., Thursday nt <>p.ni.) 



children, at the Train Theatre, Liberty 
1 1.JtJp.ni. 


ALMOST STRONG - Songs with Gilu Alinu- p.m.) 


i Hi p m. Tuesday a 


(Dun lliilcl, Monday at 8 p.m). 

MKIR ARIEL - Programme of songs. (Old 


gor. (licit Leissin, Upper Cellar, Ionium nv 


Jnfia, ) lasimtiili, Moniiuynt 4 p.m.) 


GUITAR HAPPENING - Willi Uokli Oliernml 
Friends, Spanish ami gypsy music. ( Beil Lcis- 
sin. Upper Cellar, tonight ut lit p.m. f 


SONGS OF KRKTX ISRAEL - With Nahum 
Jicimun mid guests. (ZOA House, | Frisch, 
toniglu at 111 p.m. 


TIIE BLUKSTKIN FAMILY - See Jcnnnlci 
(ZOA i lim.se, Sunday ut K .tijp.m.) 


INNOCENT OK CRIME - Danny Sanderson's 
new solo show. (Ucit 1 U'hay.ii, tnmnrrow m 
VJlfp.m.) 


BRECHT, WEILL EVENING - Songs a 
poems. (Beit Leissin. Upper Cellar. Tucsdnt 


JAZZ - Dnnny Gyllfricd. pill no; Albert 


tub, Thursday ut u p.m.) 

23:23- (Jazz T*-,ivl>i.‘ Thursday nl 11.11 p.m). 


COALITION CACKLE - Satire wilh Mctti 
Iter and Tuviu Tsafn. (Old Jaffu. El I fnmum. 
tonight ai00IJSa.nl.) 


UPPER JAZZ CELLAR - Wilh well -know 
miiMchnis. (Heil Leissin. Sunday ut III p.nt.). 

Others 


friendship between two families. (Iluifj 
Tlicoirc. tomorrow through Mnndov. Wednes- 
day al 8.30 p.m.) 


MUSIC 


Start at 8.30 p.m., unless 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORC HESTRA - 
Conductor David Sh alien. Soloist Murray 
Perahla, piano. Works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Prokofiev. (Mann Auditorium, tomorrow, 


ISRAEL S1NFONIETTA, HEERSHEBA - 
Conductor Mcndl Rodan. Viennese evening. 
Works by Schubert, Strauss. (Jerusalem 


TEL AVIV QUARTET - Chaim Taut*. Lnzur 
Schuster, violins; Daniel Bcnyamini, viola: U21 
Wicsel. cello. Works by Mozart. Joseph Tot, 
Brahms. (Tel Aviv Museum, tomorrow at 9 
p.m.) 


r Trio. Classics and jazz. (Winguie. 


Herschiritt Auditorium, Tuesday) 


Theatre, tomonow) 


JERUSALEM CHAMBER CHOIR OF THE 


WALKING TOURS 


musicians. (Tzavta. Monday) 


Jerusalem 

Sunday and Tuesday at9.30 a.m. -Jewish tiles. 


viola; Yoram Alperin, cello. With Jonathan 
Zak, piano. Works by Schubert, Fran calx. 
Schumann. (Khan, Monday) 


Haifa 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - See 


Cordo. Western Wall excavations. 

Sunday al 2 p.m, The Jewish Quarter and Ml. 


T.A. (Haifa Auditorium, tomorrow) 


CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE MUSIC -See 
Jeruinleni. (Haifa Museum, Wednesday at 8 
p.m.) 


Tower. Cardo, Burnt House (2 hours). 
Monday at 2 p.m. - Sites of special Christian 


Others 

SONATAS AND JAZ7.SUITE- VioUn, contra- 
bass, piano, drums. Works by Franck, Bach, 
Bolling. (Rwutil Uasharou. Yuval, tonight at 
10 p.m.) 


lmcr«t(2 hours'). 

Thursday at 9.30 a.ru. - The Ml. ol Olives in 


Jewish. Chrislian and Moslem belief. 

Friday at 9.30 a. in. - The Old City Walls (2 


PIANO AND CELI.O RECITAL - Daniel 
Gortlcr and lliilcl 2uri (Tel Aviv Museum, 
tomorrow at 6 p. in.) 


HERZLIYA CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
Conductor Steven Sln.inr. Soloists S.iul Uitran. 
violin; Avthaloin Snritl, viola. Works by 


Cowell, Mozart. (Ilcrzliyn, Ynd Lcbunint, 


Tours start (Yont Citadel Courtyard 1 

Jaffa Gate and last WA hours lunlcss oilier- 
wise staled). Tickets anther 


CONCERT - Mlrhaella Lazarus, flute; James 
Choitzlt. piano, harpsichord. Works by J.S. 
Oath. C.F L ikich. Schubert. (Old Jaffu. Im- 
manuel Church. 9 Beet Hoffman, tomorrow). 


Archeological Tours 

Dally at 11.30 n.iu., Friday at V..W 
Jewish Gunner Bm nt Hmiu-.Ciirilo 


(Continued on p<igt- C) 
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A scene from "Gremlins", directed by Joe Dante, produced by Steven Spielberg. 

Welcome to Spielbergland 


Express. Like Disney, he has been 
taking us into prefabricated worlds, 
very similar to our own but always 
verging on the fantastic. It might be a 
shark coming to eat us all, the 
Japanese bombing Los Angeles in 
World War II, extra-terrestrials land- 
ing on a flat mountain or in your 
backyard, or Indiana Jones display- 
ing his incredible aptitude for the 
most hair-raising adventures which 
were clearly inspired by the world of 
animation. 

Meanwhile, as he couldn't rcully 
afford the time to put all his ideas 
into practice. Spielberg diversified 
his trade, just like Disney, turning 
from time to time into a producer 
and allowing less experienced aco- 


CINEMA 
Dan Fainaru 

lytes to take over as directors. They 
played around with some scary and 
noisy poltergeists (which not only 
became a hit in their own right but 
inspired an even greater hit in Ghost - 
Busters), paid tribute to an old and 
respectable TV series, The Twilight 
Zone, or, as happens here, wrought 
havuc on a small American town in 
the cutest way. 

TO BEGIN with, what are the grem- 
lins? Physically, they look like a 
cross between Yudn the Jedi of The 


Empire Strikes Back and E. T. in a 
teddy-bear body covered with ewok 
furs (cwoks, if you have nlrcady 
forgotten, arc the latest addition to 
the George Lucas fauna in Return of 
the Jedi). They are small, cuddly, 
musical, just (he pet you would love 
to give your kid for his birthday. 

Their reaj name is mogway, and 
they live in cages, at the hack of 
ramshackle stores in old San Francis- 
co’s Chinatown. They like the dark, 
and ns long as you don’t expose them 
to strong light (which kills them), 
and don’t wet them or feed them 
uftcr midnight, they arc really lov- 
able. 

But don't let impressions fool you. 
Under this inoffensive exterior lurks 


a real beast, an authentic animal 
incarnation of Dr. Jckyll and Mr. 
Hyde. For when they are sprayed 
with liquid, even accident silly, they 
immediately start to breed like rub- 
bits. 

And if you happen to leave some 
food near them after the chimes of 
midnight, they (urn into mischievous 
devils. They tear everything to 
pieces; they play a perfect parody of 
mankind gone berserk (some cynics 
would say it’s only mankind acting 
natural); and they simply love 
watching Snow White's Seven 
Dwarfs - in the Disney version of 
course. 

In a TV interview, while denying 
that this is a horror movie, Spielberg 
states point blank that the inspira- 
tion for the gremlins comes from 
Bugs Bunny, that smart-aleck rabbit 
with a talc n l for enraging mid con- 
founding the humans around hint. 
Numerous other cartoon wreckers 
could have been mentioned in the 
same breath, like Heckle and De- 
ckle, the two destructively mean 
crows who were once so popular. 
But considering that even that in- 
famous couple was considered high- 
ly amusing, there is no reason in the 
world to doubt (hut the gremlins are 
any less so. 

JUST TO GIVE you the story line: a 
hopelessly inept inventor, on the 
way home from one of his typically 
fruitless trips to hustle his merchan- 
dise, buys one of the little creatures, 
mogway or gremlin as you wish, as a 
Christmas present for his son, a 
clean, sweet animal-loving Amer- 
ican teenager who is keeping the 
family out of Poverty Row by work- 
ing us a teller in a bank. 

This dutiful son may well suggest, 
to many viewers, a male, slightly 
older incarnation of Dnttie. the little 
girl who goes to look for The Wizard 
ofOi. He even has the same kind of 
dog, not to mention the same kind of 
nemesis, u witch named Mrs. 
Deagle, who hides everyone in 
town, while almost everyone hates her 


WALKING TOURS 


( Coittined from page A) 

Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday ul 8.45 a.m., Mon- 
day hi 2 p.m. - Excavation*. below Temple 
Mount. 

Sunday, Wednesday at 2 p.m. - Cily of David. 
Area "O.” ItcZckUhY Tunnel, Pool of Silonm. 


Tours Inst approximately 2 hours. Meet i 


Tel Aviv/Jaffa 

Monday at ID a.m.- Legendary and traditional 
Jaffa, meet at Clock Tower Square, Jaffa. 

Monday nl 2 p.m. - Pioneer* and Dreamers; 
Tel Aviv and Jaffa. Meet at Clock Tower 
Square, Jaffa. 


Thursday nl 2,30 p.m. -Tel Aviv - nowl Meet 


Haifa 

“Sabbath Morning Walk” - Tomorrow at - 
10.00 A.m. till 1.00 p.m. from Panorama Rd. 
Orgnnlied by the Haifa Tourism Development 
Ass., Includes museums. Baha'i Shrine arid 
gardens and others. 


FILMS IN BRIEF 

Al'Al.lA - A lldTcw-langimgc film on u 
romance between a 40-ycar-old dom.ni uiid .1 
10-ye.ir-old man, set against (he background of 
kibbutz life. Starring Micha] Bm- Adam, 


LE DAL (TIIE DANCING HALL) - Adapta- 
tion of a Parisian stage production. A well- 
acted depiction of France’s history from the 
Thirties to the present, using music typical of 


BEYOND THE WALLS - Isriicli director Uri 
Barahash deals with the complex relationships 
between Jews and Arabs in a maxlmum- 


BROADWAY DANNY ROSE- Woody Allen's 
new film, narrated by an out-of-work comic, 
about a group of third-rate artists, managed by 
Danny Rose, trying to hustle a living. Amus- 
ing, intelligent, sensitively-told story, which 
should leave Woody fans happy, 

CARMEN - Screen version of the opera by 


CLOCKWORK ORANGE - Stanley Kubrick’s 
\9ll futuristic film abounds in violence and 
sex, in a cold, surreal setting. 


DR. ZHIVAGO - Touching story based on 
Boris Pasternak's novel about tin upper-class 
doctor (Omar Sharif) who bCLOincs Involved 
with the revolutionaries. Set In the pre-Russian 
Revolution period. Also stars Julie Christie. 


(For lust minute changes In programmes or 
times of performance, please contact box 

Material for publication must be at The Jem- 
satem Post offices in Jerusalem (in writing) on 
the Sunday morning of the week of publication. 
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FAME - An exuberant of plosion of young 
ticiiug. singing and dancing tnlenix lights up the 
sireen in a imilti-fuci-lcil story purporting to 
describe life ul the New York High School of 
Performing Arts. 


citizens arc too petrified to do anything. But 
not the three young scicrilisis who form n group 
called the Ghost Busters, who uim lo saw the 
wnitd. With Dun Ackroyd. 

GREMLINS - Meet these small, cuddly pels 
with their special ways. They sometimes cause 
terror, more often cause humour, hul producer 
Spiclherg's special effects mnkc the movie a 


here about Tarcan’s childhood in the African 


by Sir Ralph Richardson in liis last role. Much 


or plot. Utilizing slow- motion techniques and 
infra-red photography, it wanders from Indian 
rock paintings to the world of nuclear photo- 
graphy. A totally captivating film-going expert- 


l.A TRAVIATA - Director Franco Zcfirdll 
remains (.lilhful to the spirit of Verdi's famous. 
I.ugcr-lhan-lifc, kitsch npeia. and makes it 


MANHATTAN - Woody Allen's sight- 
symphony dedicated to thccily he loves mid the 
life of u New York Jewish Intellectual Neurotic 


MOSCOW ON THE HUDSON - A tuny com- 
edy directed by Paul Mazursky. Robin Wil- 
liams plays the role of Vladimir fvanoff, a 
gentle' Russian saxophonist who decides to 
defect during a visit to Bloomlngdale’s depart- 
ment store In New York City. 

1984 - Director Michael Radford's adaptation 
ot George Orwell's novel, about a futuristic 
world where Big Brother is always watching 
you. Excellent film, remaining true to the 
original novel. With Richard Burton and John 


NO TIME FOR TEARS - Marie Colrin in the 
role of a divorced mother, with a seven-year- 
old daughter. who drehms of self-liberation and 
success. When the daughter is found strangled. 


ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST - 
Based on Ken Kcsey's novel about one man’s 
(Jack Nicholson) revolt against the system in a 
lunatic asylum. Jack Nicholson and Louise 
Fletcher < Ills nunc) received Academy Awards 
for their performances. 


PINK FLOYD. THE WALL - A film combin- 
ing the performance of rock stars Pink Floyd 
plus animation scenes. Dig the music, dig the 


rorF.YK-Ki.hm Williams and Shelley Duv u ll 
.ire Popeye uml Olive Oyl in Knhvrl Allman's 
rcul-lifc cannon. Exquisite caincra-work, but 
lucks the r.inincv* of ths original comic strip. 

REUBEN REUBEN - Tnm (tali plays a dissi- 
pated. alcoholic, lecherous, rumpled Welsh 
poet who survive* by lecturing about his own 
poetry at ladies' tea parlies in American sub- 
urbia. Intelligent entertainment. 


«ny adventure of a prissy New York writer 
who go c 5 lot he jungles of Colombia to save her 
kid napped sister. Lots of udven lure, action and 
danger, but m least the film doesn't take itself 


SPLASH - Wall Disney comedy about an 
idyllic romance between a young man and a 
mermaid- Innocent, enjoyable entertainment. 


distant planet to retrieve a crystal ball that 
produces sufficient energy for her world to 
exist. But it falls into the hands of Superwitch, 


TIGHTROPE - Clint Eastwood plays a police 
officer, abandoned by his wile, employing llic 
services of the local ladies of the night. Investi- 

S aling a scries of murders of prostitutes, Itc is 
ireed to face his own wont self, and we we his 
despair as he realizes the dark side of his 
nature. Average film. 

TOP SECRET - About the efforts to return a 
fun it ms scientist who ha* been captured by the 
East Germans. Amusing, light entertainment, 
certainly nothing more. 




















































in return. Of course she isn’t h real 
witch, just a miserly, rich spinster for 
widuw?); but the resemblance be- 
tween actress Polly Holliday and 
Margaret Hamilton's evil Witch of 
the West is too obvious not to be 
mentioned. 

But to get back to the plot. The 
inventor gives the gremlin to his son. 
the cheerful little thing is immediate- 
ly nicknamed Gizmo and everybody 
loves him. No one is more grieved 
than Gizmo himself when some wa- 
ter is inadvertently splashed over 
him. and lie is foiced, against fits 
heller judgment, fo produce a quin- 
tet of offspring. 

Through another accident, these 
get their teeth into some food in the 
forbidden horn's of the night, follow- 
ing which they descend on the town 
with a vengeance, jump into the 
swimming pool to multiply even 
more, after which there is nothing to 
restrain them us long as darkness' 
persists. 

AS YOU HAVE undoubtedly gues- 
sed, this film is descended from n 
long line of films, sonic of them 
directly mentioned in the movie it- 
self. In short, to use computer termi- 
nology, it is an addition to a third 
generation of movies. This is mil 
man making a movie; it is movies 
breeding among themselves, with 
only a modicum of help from a clever 
man's hand to prune out the even- 
tual gremlins in the plot fusing the 


word in its original pre-Spielberg 
sense) in order to allow I he gremlins 
to flourish. 

Godard once said that die reality 
of Hollywood’s movies is more real 
to him than the real America. In 
films like this, real America doesn’t 
exist at all. From the very first shot, 
it is clear that you are on Warners’ 
back lot, among venerable sets that 
have served countless pictures be- 
fore and will serve countless more in 
the years to come. All the long shots 
of the little town in which till this 
happens are dearly mat to paintings, 
and no one even takes (he trouble In 
disguise it. 

Tt is as if we have to realize, I nun 
the outset, that this is fiction, dial we 
are at the movies, please don’t take 
anything seriously, just lean back in 
your comfortable scat and enjoy the 
show. 

Humour is indeed strongly fea- 
tured all along the way. Sometimes it 
is just plain fun, like the father’s 
useless inventions (a machine for 
making omelettes that docs every- 
thing but flint). Sometimes it’s plain 
morbid (like sticking a gremlin in 
father’s fond processor). Sometimes 
it’s sarcastic (like the drunken grem- 
lins in a bar. aping human be- 
haviour, including one indecent indi- 
vidual who flushes his nudity, hidden 
behind the proverbial raincoat). 
Anyway, there is always (hat careful 
balance between mirth and fright 
and, for the kiddies, there is even u 


iiii.il nl: that mankind is not yet ready 
for the wonders of the gremlins. 

Spielberg is getting a hit icpetilivc 
with that, for lie said the same thing 
after Enciwnters of the Third Kind 
and after T. T. Briefly, his lesson is 
that we are not alone, but the others 
won’t reveal themselves to us. for we 
arc not a icliablc enough species to 
handle such an encounter. 

TECHNICALLY, as with every- 
thing else Spicllvrg is responsible 
for, the picture is a little marvel, 
moving along smoothly, spooling in- 
vent inns with a wizard's ease, anima- 
tion and live action incorporated 
perfectly into one big ball. The plot 
has all the earmarks of a fairytale, 
(he characters all the profundity of 
matinle hemes. 

Here, it is about lime to mention 
(hat Spielberg is only the producer of 
this picture, just as he was of Pol- 
tergeist. The official director is Joe 
Dante, whose previous credits in- 
clude un honcst-lo- goodness horror 
movie bearing the blood-curdling 
title The Howling. 

Tluit lie docs not gel u fair share of 
the credit here is only to lie ex- 
pected: the Spielberg aura is too 
strong to allow any other light in. 
Just as every director who tried his 
hand at the Star Wilis sagas under 
George Lucus’ production never 
achieved a status higher than that of 
enlightened technician, Dante 
doesn’t stand a wisp of a chance 


here. Spiel he ic will reap all the 
plaudits - all the insults too. 

Not that there is much u> insult. 
Gremlins is eiilcilainnieiil of the 
kind required hv modem audiences. 
This is n»l an opinion, hut a fact, 
based mi the pcrlurunuuc o( the 
picture on the American inuikcl. It 
may n«! he period enieit.iiiiiiieut; 
there are sumo serious ill ops in the 
middle of the stoiy: but Unit doesn’t 
detract much I min the overall icsiill. 
It is escapist, ji is adolescent . it is 
derivative - in short, it's show busi- 
ness. But at least it is done hv 
piiiressionuls who leali/e that good 
business means giving the ctistomci 
full value for his money. I ike McDo- 
nald's. it's not /unite I'ln'.s'/nc. hut 
who's complaining? 

WHILE WE’RE on the topic of 
lood. tilde's a new comedy in town. 
Bill Forsyth's Cuniftni anti Jnv. For- 
syth is that precocious Sail who 
astonished the world with Grcgtuv's 
Girl, a small, intimate , off-beat com- 
edy that scored highly by closely 
observing a hunch of Scottish high- 
school kids, with not a single movie 
star in sight. Forsyth scored again 
with Load Hero, in which an Amer- 
ican multi-national is about to take 
over u small coastal village up there 
in the vicinity of Inverness. And 
now, well established in his local 
style, he hits conic up with a comedy 
about n disc jockey whose wife 
leaves him and who finds solace in 


making peace between hv,. warring 
icv-cieaiii maliav 

l he tv -He -.eifi ,d things in be s,iid 
abi.nt this movie It is highly .inuis- 
ing and pci linciK up in' .iKuu the 
liisi iliini. in m* Liras n deals with the 
scut intent at pinblenv- n| the disc 
|"ckev. Ills icliii mils with his 
cstianged wile, and his juh. Km ,,iko 
it stalls in deal with two separate 
gangs n| immigrants who tz\ in enr- 
nci ihc icc-cie.iiM iii.iiH-i in Edin- 
burgh. the s|ni y goe-. hnywiie. and 
the chuincieis lose hack n| them- 
selves and llicii actions. lt\ as i| one 
movie i-< owi, and aiinthci has hci-n 
slatted without the pmpci Inunda- 
tions. 

’llteie lias been something vaguely 
distil thing about l-oisytli'-. last cou- 
ple of pictures, with the American 
magnate who iuieiids to pollute the 
Scottish coast iu / on// //, »,* gening 
Ins own wav ami tinning out be a 
nice old tcllnv after all. and with the 
goons in the new one Iving pre- 
sented as almost lovable in their 
hrutal activities. 

Moving from (lie suburbs and the 
small towns into (he centre of a 
bustling city, full of traffic and noise, 
doesn’t make for much folklorist ic 
comic-relief; hut Forsyth manages to 
keep it all on a light level, which may 
be objectionable to those who do not 
regard protection rackets mid gang- 
sterism as matters for levity. But 
others may even enjoy it, at least 
pan of the way. u 


Week in Israel-The Leading t ourist liuide-This Week 


RESTAURANTS JERUSALEM FILMS 


"National r Bptaumnt 

iuf Garden 


JERUSALEM 


’Gourmet Arabian Cuisine ’Enjoy typical Arabian specialties 
and •’nwias’’ while watching scenic Old Jerusalem. 

Please cull (U2> 2B2246 I'm reservations 
Open seven days a week 

rhe Nationa^Palace Hotcj. Ai-Zahaja St.. Eagt Jerusalem 



CHIN CHEN 

L CHINESE RESTAURANT 
fojr ’Lovely Chinese atmosphere 
Q Open Tor lunch A dinner 
(1 Golomb Si. t Paz Station) 
Ramal Danya, Jerusalem 
A Tel. (02)421600 


etoaiaurant 
****** *Cof fan shop 

•Shomer Shabbat Kosher 
24 Kind David St., (02) 22331 1 y 
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JANUARY 11 -JANUARY 18 
I'ri. at 2 pm: Les Vm el les A Hires 
Sal. at 7.30 pm: Carmen 
Dir.: Carlos Saura 

9.30 pm: L ’Homme qui Aimnlr 
les Femmes Dir.: 1 runcois Truffaut 
Mon. at 7 pm: Torn Curtain 
Dir.: Alfred I Jit chock 
7 pm: small hull The Wild Hunch 
9.15 pin: small lull l.a Grande 
Illusion Dir.: Jean Renoir 

9.30 pni: The Mystery of Kasper 
Hauser Dir.: Wemor Herzog 
Tncs. al 4 pm: Swan Lake 
7 pm: Best Boy Dir.: lrn Wo hi 
9 pin: The Orestela - pan a 

9.30 pm: The Lillie Girl who 
Lives down the Lane 
Wed. ar 7 pm: Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom 

7 pm: small hall Schloss Vogeloed 
9 pm: small hall La Marseillaise 
dir.: Jean Konnir 

9.30 pin: Body Double 
Thtirs. at 7 pin: My Michael 
9 pm: The Orestela - part b 

9.30 pm: Le Chateau de Neige 
midnight: The Vampire Killers 


Screening at the Cinematheque 
Hebron Road, TeL (02) 71 2192 
Library hours: 

Sun., Mun„ Wed. 10 am -3 pm 
Tues., Thurs. 10 ani-7 pm 


§et ti>orc gold apd diarpcr?d , 
jewelry for your njoryey. ‘ " 


ISuy your gold chains, 
rings, bracelets, earrings 
and pendants directly from 
the factory showroom and 
save up to 40% on the 
retail price. 


m 

Hakikar 

*NE0IV SAFARIS 

FOX-1 1 day, ovary Mon. A Wed. 
FOX-3 3 days, every Friday 
FOX-H Q days, every Monday 

,S- l 1 day Santa Katarina 
S- 2 2 days Santa Katarina 
S- 3 3 day*, ovary Tuesday ' 

S- 4 4 day*, every Friday 
9-5 6. day*, every Monday 


TREKKING 

S-T 1 7 day*. Camel Trekking 

ovary Monday 8880 

Efim TOURS 

Flnl Claw Tout* 

E-4 4 days, every Tbuw. 6186 

E-fi B day*, every Sun. 8210 

E-B 8 days, every Thurs. 8498 

Budget Tours. 

Budget 4 days every Thur*. 8110 
E-5 Budget 6 days, every Sun. 6125 
E-8 Budget 8 days, every Sun. 8885 
Transfer to Cairo 

+ 3 night* in a hot at ' from $08 




odipoz 

The largest manufacturers 
irul exporters of gold jewelry 
in the Middle and Far East. 
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(Above and below) Scenes from Ali the Galilean, by the Palestinian Theatre Group, El Hakawaii. 


THE PALESTINIAN theatre group 
El Hakawaii takes its name from 
the itinerant story teller who used In 
travel from village to village ped- 
dling his tales, wonders, songs and 
diameters to anyone who would lis- 
ten. The village entertainer has long 
been swallowed up by the likes of 
Dallas and Love Bom, and his tales 
have become research materia] for 
ethnologists. 

But by resuscitating his ghost in 
their name, the Jerusalem-based 
group has made n self-conscious 
and qualified gesture towards an 
indigenous tradition. They see them- 
selves as its successors but they 
adopt neither its material nor its 
manner. They have no use for nos- 
talgic folklore that imagines a past in 
terms of simplicity, purity and bright 
colours. 

If their name implies loyalty to a 
local tradition, their interests and 
aims urc political and contemporary. 
Their style is strongly influenced by 
such European masters of political 
gttignol as Savary of Lc Grand Magic 
Circus, and their audience is as likely 
to be French and Italian at some 
theatre festival as Arab or Jewish in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv or Rnmallah. 

El Hnkuwtui now has a theatre in 
Jerusalem, the former Nuzha cine- 
ma in a little lane behind I he Tombs 
of the Kings, and they are showing 
their latest play, Ali the Galilean. 
which received its first performances 
at Tel Aviv's Neve Tzedck Theatre 
Centre last summer. In common 
with the best Israeli playwrights and 
directors, they have had their 
brushes with the censor (in their case 
the more arbitrary censorship of the 
military government). But they 
exist, they perform on both sides of 
the Green Line, and they havesonie- 
• thing to say in their own language to 
anyone who will listen. 

Ali is about the Palestinian (or (he 
Israeli Arab as we might say) as a 
non-person. Staged as a series of 
pn r odies of popular entertainment 
(TV melodrama, westerns, copsund 
robbers, true romances, ballet and 
JmimeJ, Ali’s saga is enacted as a 


Unlucky 

Ali 

THEATRE 
Zvi Jagendorf 


chain of comic misfortunes. These 
start in his Galilean village, where 
his father cuts off his inheritance, 
continue in the sinful city of Tel 
Aviv, where he shows his skill with 
the fa I afe I scoop, and end in a 
mental hospital, where his brain ex- 
plodes in the middle of a lobotomy, 
destroying surgeon, nurses and him- 
self in a cataclysm powered by fms- 
t ration. 

However, the root cause of Ali's 
misfortunes is not shown on stage 
hut is implied in the absurdity of his 
life, and in the language of parody 
which alone can convey the thinness 
and ridiculousness of an unnecessary 
existence. Ali is an unreal man, a 
kind of lufmiensch, because lie has 
been born in a country which is both 
his own and deeply alien to him. I le 
is an Israeli malgrC lui and in order to 
gel by in Israel he is advised to shed 
everything that is his own, beginning 
with the first and last evidence of his 
identity - his name. His Tel Aviv 
"friends" suggest he call himself Eli, 
then all doors and hearts will he open 
to him. 

Clearly this play is not "construc- 
tive." It offers no solution. Were it 
more ideological it would preach the 
solution of rebellion and be banned. 
But it is not a diatribe. Ali. played by 
Edward Mo'allim. is n mournful 
clown in baggy pants, with the face 
of an insulted spaniel. He is the 
ultimate passive, unmilitanl hero. 
His emptiness is filled by whatever 
happens to be passing by - Tel Aviv 
low life, a Jewish girl, menial work. 

Jewish society, which exploits his 


emptiness, is shown as sordid, ve- 
nial. shabby and headless. But when 
a hunch of "terrorists” stop the ac- 
tion. and show how they would fill 
this emptiness with murder, this 
turns out in be a deliberate ami 
instructive anti -climax. For the ter- 
rorists are not Ali as In- would like to 
be but the Palestinians as some 
Isrtielis would see them: monsters 
and murderers. In the terms of the 
performance, this is yet another 
parody, another false role imposed 
on Ali hy people who do not under- 
stand him. 

I ASKED Edward Mo'ullim if 
Palestinian audiences, perhaps un- 
used to this ironic way of exposing a 
national and political stereotype, 
reacted as if the gunmen were the 
"true" solution. Tie said it some- 
times did happen that way. but the 
text that followed the incident made 
it impossible to gel the wrong mes- 

Be that as it may. this kind of 
theatre more than any other takes on 
the energy of its audience. Per- 
formed in a refugee camp, the pas- 
sivity of the hero may be taken as a 
sign of his failure to he a revolution- 
ary. Performed in Tel Aviv, it would 
be read as evidence of Ali's meta- 
morphosis into the classic Jew - 
rootless down, victim and super- 
fluous man. yet a monster in the eyes 
of those who hale him. 

For an Israeli, watching this play is 
like seeing hits of your life in n 
broken mirror. It seems distorted, 
unfair, to you. You would not pul it 
that way. But that is just the point. 
You are not the victim here. You are 
the soldier, the employer, the censor 
and the state. Ali, you might say, 
should feel lucky he's living in a free 
country and can display his troubles 
on the stage. He doesn’t feel lucky, 
and if you want to find out why: (he 
play’s the thing. 

Ali die Galilean is directed by 
Francois Abu Salem. The actors are; 
Edward Mo'ullim, Radi Shchndch, 
Jackie Lubcck. Ibrahim Khalaleh, 
MoniraShehadeh, I man "One. □ 
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TUI4N ON the- amplifier, put the 
volume on 1U, lower the umi ginger- 
ly on lit the vinyl iiiul stand hack. A 
few curious, choppy chords, a throb- 
bing bass line, and then the drums 
come crashing in, Blackmon* pumps 
up the Fender and Oil Ian's honey 
overgiiivel vocals Morin through. 

Deep Purple are back, us heavy 
ill ltl arrogant as ever, a few years 
older ami a few kilos heavier, but 
rockers to (heir souls. 

It’s the best Deep Pm pic line-up 
too, Gillan and Black more, with Ian 
Paicc on drums, Jon Lord on 
keyboards and Roger Glover on 
bass, the “Child in Time" band that 
earned its place alongside Led Zep- 
pelin at the forefront of heavy metal. 

It’s unlikely that financial difficul- 
ties precipitated this get-together, 
since the posl-Purple years have 
Iteatcd the quintet kindly. 

Ritchie Blackmorc’s Rainbow 
notched a steady flow of big-selling 
albums and singles over the years, 
Gi Man's various bands must have 
sold more than enough records to 
keep the wolf away, Ptticc has been 




ROCK, ETC. / David Horovitz 


occupying the dm miner's seal in 
ex- Purple David Covcrdiile’s 
Whitesmike, and Lord and Glover 
have had some success with solo 
projects. 

Whatever the reason, it’s good to 
have them hack, and to find a few - 
dare I say it? - sensitive feelings 
hidden among all the heavy metal 
machismo. 

Perfect Strangers (Phonnkol) is 
not one of their best albums, it must 
be. said, primarily because Black- 
more tends to get carried away on 
some of his guitar excursions. Also, 
it's heavy rock all the way through, 
with hardly a pause to catch your 
breath, which does make u 40- 


minutc dose rather monotonous. 

Gilinn, however, shines through- 
out and Lord’s keyboards help 
compensate for Blackmorc’s exces- 

WHILE Perfect Strangers is decided- 
ly patchy, Duran Duran’s latest is sin 
almost perfL-ctly paced collection of 
the hand's best numbers. That's not 
to say all their biggest hits are hero - 
"New Moon on Monday'' and "Girls 
on Film" are conspicuously absent - 
hut the album tracks that take their 
place show Duran Duran tube more 
Ilian just an adept singles hand. 

Arena (CBS) was “recorded 
around the world," the cover tells 
us. Mercifully, though, there's none 


of the byslcric:il dappling m in- 
gratiating "Wo l.i’Vo Vi »u. New 
Y(iik"citiiiiiR-iil tii inlrili'ic willi iho 
II 1 IIMC. 

I’lcMimahly (his was roan i led vi.i 
the mixing desk, ensuring a clean, 
uncliilloioiisnunil. I'resiimably. ton. 
it was i hen I’venlnhhod and souped- 
up considerably - either that or the 
Dui allies are* indy e’WvMlent musi- 
cians. since there's not a lluflcil 
chord on the entire iccoul. 

'hacks include "Is iheic Some- 
thing I Should Know," Union id the 
Snake*." the magnificent "Save a 
Prayer." anil the new hit single "‘Hie 
Wilil Buys." 

A FINAL woid on Britain's best- 
selling albums of 1984. Lionel Ritch- 
ie's Can't Slow Down in itched the 
highest sales, followed by Michael 
Jackson's Thriller, Queen’s The 
Works, Billy Joel's An Innocent Man 
and Boh Marlcy’s Legend. 

Albums by Sade, Howard Jones. 
Thompson Twins, Tina Turner and 
Prince make up the top |IJ, according 
to Melody Maker magazine . □ 
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Shen^mS 

WORLD 

^IS 9,486 

Subjrd to 15% Service Clvirj* and V.A.T. 

International 

Buffet 

A fabulous feast of national specialties 


(Note our Culinary Calendar 
t In yourdlaryi 

I January 16 Mexico, Indonesia, 


Tel Aviv VsJ# 
Sheraton Hotel 

. ihp iwcoo^N eeep<« d EtT 

I > 1 15 H aya rjeon 'Street, Tel Aviv 


CHINESE RESTAURANT 

AIL YOU CAN EAT 
FOR $H.50 


Id KIKAR K f QUMIM.'aLO.J AEf A 

tel! (03) 829460 . " 

*. .OneiCcVer.y t|jy nuyu x - 3 putf ! 

„ 7 pin - inipiyulij 


& fresh grilled fish. Now Voar’s Ewi 
bottlo at wina an the hansel 
Reasonnblo prices. 

4 Mcdinal Hayohudim St., Horzlly; 



RUMANIAN GRILL SPECIALITIES 

RESTAURANT „ 


i South AmericVif 




THE I 
CHINESE 4 
RESTAURANT 
317 Hayarkon St. 
Tel Aviv 

(03) 443216*458- , 
785,451282 
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Just put haw! 

The only place In Israel for 38 % larger 
print* - 10 x 16 cm { 4 x 8 Inches) for 
no extra charge 
Slides - process E-fl 
TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

180 OUsngoff 8 t. 4 Ban Yattuda 8 t. 

T*L 03-247387 Tel. 02 - 231 B 67 

Located alio In 
RWlon Lrtten and Kfar Sabi 
Open 8 un.-Thur», 


■: .. PER, DAY 

J62 Hayarkon St, T*i Aviv 
■T l TaJ. {03) 233120/228410 
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Ml CHICAGO iXRLRHNCt. 
THE SINGAPORE EXPERIENCE 

and now 

THE ISRAEL EXPERIENCE 

[ I The newest multi media Show of all! In English. 

"A Moving and Touching Experience - don’t miss it!” 
Open 7 Days a Week 

Showtimes: 9 am; 1 2, 2, S, 6, 8 and 9 pm 
Adults: $5.00; Children Under 12; $3.00 
Tickets available at reception desk of Tel Aviv Hotels 

4 Pasteur Street at entrant to Old 
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A special place 


AMONG ALL THE BOOKS I have 
seen lately, one of the most informa- 
tive and interesting is Copland - 
1900 Through 1942, by Aaron 
Copland/Vivian Perlis (St. Martin’s/ 
Marek, New York, 1984. 402 pp.. 
illus., $24.95). 

Copland, the oldest living Amer- 
ican composer and the most prolific 
and stimulating in many respects, 
occupies a special place on the 
American scene. 

The first lo go to Paris to study 
with the legendary Nadia Boulanger 
(who died in 1979 at the age of 92), 
he induced many of bis young col- 
leagues to follow in his footsteps and 
make this a compulsory pilgrimage. 

He has devoted his life to further- 
ing the acceptance and appreciation 
of American music - lecturing, de- 
monstrating. organizing festivals 
and seminars both in the U.S. and 
abroad, and giving practical assist- 
ance to fellow composers. Un- 
daunted by success or failure, he has 
gone his way, keeping a pragmatic' 
eye on the realities of life. 

AFter a youthful exploration of 
composing techniques, lie turned to 
simpler means of expression, espe- 
cially ballet ( Billy The Kid . Rodeo 
ami Appalachian Spring ire the best 
known), and film (The City, Of Mice 
and Men, The Red Pony, etc.). But 
he did not neglect orchestral and 
chamber music, achieving scope and 
success here, too. Later teaching and 
conducting began to replace com- 
position, and his role as brother or 
father to many aspiring young com- 
posers declined. 

Copland, it would appear from 
this emotionally balanced and sensi- 
ble book, is approaching his 85th 
ye?r with neither complaints nor 
regrets. . 

This autobiography of a remark- 
able personality, which includes 
short sketches of the composer by 
friends and linking passages by Vi- 
vian Perlis, deserves pride of place 
on the bookshelf of musicians and 
music lovers. Copland serves as an 
example of how to promote music 
written in one’s own country. 

Volume Two, which has not yet 
appeared, deals with Copland’s later 
years (after 1942 to the present), 1 
await it with eager anticipation. 

LF YOU WANT TO LEARN about 
music terms and practices in a 
humorous but very instructive way, 
get hold of Music Through the Look- 
. ing Glass by Fritz Spiegl (Routledge 
& Kegan Pan!, London. 1984 . 325 


MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 


pp. illus., £5.95). This really is 
"music without tears" - unless you 
end up laughing too hard. 

In dictionary form, the book leads 
the reader anecdotally through the 
orchestra (sonic of the stories are 
pretty old). The human side of the 
various music-makers is revealed, 
aitd the weaknesses of many famous 
conductors spotlighted. 

The author draws not only on his 
many years in British orchestras, but 
on his own considerable knowledge 
of continental, particularly German 
and Austrian, musical life. 

FOR READERS of German, Otto 
Strasser’s Seclise Is (1984, DTV- 
Dentscher Tasvhenhuch Vcrlaag, 
Munich. 23U pp. , DM.9. 811) presents 
in paperback the reminiscences of an 
outstanding personality of tile Vien- 
na Opera and Philharmonic Or- 
chestras. 

The musicians’ dedication to their 
instruments and organization is con- 
trasted with iirdmnry human reac- 
tions that have nothing to do with 
art. 

The book's title - It Is Six O'clock 
- was what a Philharmonic musician 
exclaimed to Furtwflngler to indicate 
that reheursal time was over and that 
the conductor had better contrul his 
drive for perfection until next time. 

The reader will also learn a lot 
about the various instruments and 
their histories, as well as about 
orchestra organization behind the 
footlights. 

This is eusy and instructive rend- 
ing. 

HEBREW SPEAKERS are not 
being neglected, either. In Luciano 
Berio: Talks on Music (Kibbutz 
Hameuhad Publishing House. 1984, 
143 pp., no price stated), Talliah 
Pecker-Berio, who translated the 
book from Italian, bemoans the fact 
that most international music litera- 
ture becomes known here only when 
it is available in English, or some- 
times French and German. Transla- 
tions into Hebrew simply do not 
keep pace with public interest in 
Israel. 

Berio has visited Israel several 
limes and has personal connections 
here. His compositions first became 
widely known through Cathy Bether- 


ian, who recreated his arrange- 
ments of folk songs and vocal se- 
quences. His recent workshop here on 
33 Ducts for Two Violins and their 
performance by students of the 
Young Artists Group have added to 
Berio’s close connection with Israel. 

This translation of his talks on 
music is therefore to be welcomed. 
Israelis now have the opportunity to 
become acquainted with his ideas on 
contemporary music. They may find 
the suggested bibliography useful. 

FOLLOWING Jclionsli Hirshbcrg’s 
biography of Paul Bcn-Huim, 
Ocdocn Pttrtos by Avncr Rabat (Am 
Oved, Tel Aviv, 1984. 236 pp. illus., 
no price stated) is the second in, 
hope fully . a series of monographs on 
leading Israeli composers. 

While Hirshberg analysed the 
composer’s works, making it some- 
whut difficult for the general reader 
to approach the content. Bahat deals 
with liis subject from n more human 
angle, using his personal contact 
with the composer during liis last few 
years as material. 

This is most important, since Par- 
los 1 outstanding status as a perfor- 
mer has been lost to the young 
generation, who know of him only as 
a composer. 

Personal charm and an outgoing 
warmth were prominent features of 
his personality, and his overwhelm- 
ing vitality still lives in the memory j 
of all those who knew him in tliis 
country. ! 

Partes cuine to Israel in 1938 .and | 
joined the Palestine Symphony Orches- 
tra later the Israel Philharmonic, as 
leader of the viola section. A mem- 
ber of the Israel Siring Quartet and 
soloist in mony concert and chamber 
music programmes, he taught a gen- 
eration of string players. Co-founder 
and director of the Tel Aviv 
Academy of Music, his composing 
method! influenced initially by 
Kodaly and Bartok, led to experi- 
ments in Eastern Mediterranean 
style (Inspired by the singer Bracha 
Tzefirn), to 12-tone and eventually 
to the Oriental niatpim technique. 

His catalogue contains only about 
6fi numbers, carefully registered and 
annotated. A discography and some 
historical photos add to the value of 
this book, which should serve its 
purpose: to keep the memory of one 
of Israel's most important musical 
personalities alive, and lo pass on 
the knowledge of one of the most 
lovable musicians of our founding 
generation. □. 
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2. Jewish Music in Israel — a series or B meetings, uacturan Dr. Avner Bahat. 
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.liiffii Kcstuiinint iMiirgiilill, 8 Ri-lsil 
Aliya Slmlyji, .hilhi, mooli |« 5 p.m., 
tfliisul Sunday, an tm'iLs nr 

cheques. Tel. 113-824741. 

A OU PST I ON 1 him often asked is 
whether .i f:iv<nu able review in these 
col uiiin.s i iktc 
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MATTERS OF TASTE / Haim Shapiro 
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t sine wli.il tile answer is. 
Rut Mile establishment dial clearly 
ncals no such help is Mnrgulirs. 
picCii rcstj uely Inca ted on the water- 
front opposite the Jaffa lockup. The 
proprietress. whose husband Victor 
Taya i is known for 1 1 is cnlniirfiil, if 
unsuccessful, election campaigns, 
lias her door studded with dippings 
from numercuis newspapers and 
magazines. 

When we at rived on a beautiful 
sunny Saturday at about I p.m. to 
find the restaurant empty, I did not 
realize how lucky we were. Within 
half an hour it had filled up com- 
pletely, and by the end of our meal 
would-be patrons were standing 
around casting covetous eyes at our 
table . 

The restaurant itself has a small 
interior and a large terrace which, 
like much of Jaffa, has the misfor- 
tune of facing 1‘el Aviv. But the 
lahlc.s are cliccrfiilly covered by 
checked tablecloths; and the lone 
waitress, even when she was abso- 
lutely swamped by orders, never lost 
her pleasant disposition. 

IN THE absence nf a menu, wc look 


mil chances and • a dcicd a variety of 
salads in begin mu meal. 

These included an interesting 
pumpkin squash puree with lemiel 
seeds, some slices of fiicd eggpl.nn 
seasoned with vinvgiii ami covered 
with lieibs. and two other eggplant 
dishes, one with (china, the other 
with tomato sauce. Nor can wc 
forget the pickled beets or the green 
pepper and tomato ilish. In addition, 
we asked for a few of the pickled 
vegetables that stand enticingly in 
large jars a I (lie entrance In the 
restaurant. The best of these were 
small, but surprisingly subtle, pick- 
led lemons. 

Fur si main course. I could not 
resist trying the fish cous-cous and 
found myself absolutely delighted 
with what I got. The small grains of 
cous-cous were just h little larger 
Hum usual, hut absolutely edible. 
Three large and mealy chunks nf fish 
(I assume it was sca-hrcam) were 
served with cooked vegetables and a 
fragrant fish broth with fresh toma- 
toes and just the slightest hint or hot 
pepper. No doubt there are those 
who would want the dish quite a hit 



iipanion tried the glided 
nsn anil received two small, hut 
meaty, grey mullets which had Inst 
been fried; they were vcivcd with 
just enough sauce to enhance them. 
This sauce, too, was made with fresh 
tomatoes, hut here the taste of 
thyme predominated. 

AT THIS point, I was somewhat 
sorry we Imd ordered beer rather 
than a bottle of while wine. True, the 
beer was just right for the sea, the 
sun mid the view, hut the cuisine 
deserved something a hit more ele- 
gant. 

When 1 asked the waitress what 
there was fur dessert, she sniil: “Tea 
with almonds." After a long wait, we 
found ourselves facing two crystal 
wine-glasses filled with hot tea and 
heavily laced with almond liqueur; 
toasted almonds floated on top. 
Although it was hardly something l 
would have thought of myself, the 
drink was an ideal digestive and 
perfect for concluding what had 
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been an almost too filling meal. that in January one can still cat 
The bill came to IS II, 800. outdoors in warm sunshine. If we 

1 know that much has been said must have droughts, we ought to 
about the attractions of Israel's cli- take advantage of them. Also, we 
mate for tourists, but I don’t think should remember (hat not all Israeli 
enough has been said about the fact restaurants are overpriced. a 
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They give the best 
years of their life 


BRIDGE / George Levinrew 


POST MORTEMS lire incvimhlc. 
Too .men they lire .if the diameter: 
"llmv can you Jo that In me?" Dal 
there arc occasions when they serve 
a worthwhile purpose as a compli- 
ment for a hand well played, or an 
exploration of what went wrung, or 
an effort to find a belter way to bid 
and play. Today wc have some ex- 
amples of play and the post-mortems 


South was complimented mi his 
careful play m diamonds and spades. 


which followed 
Deal 1 
Vul: hotli 


West 

♦ A92 
V 1082 

♦ AKI0875 


East 


♦ 105 
V J963 
5 ♦ J32 

4» KJ064 

Sun I li (l>) 

♦ K QJ 7643 


F75 


South West North Eait 

3 4 Pass 44 All Pass 


4J 


The bidding, with Hast and West 
passing throughout: 

North South 

1 ¥ 4 4 

4 * 


The four clubs' was a splinter bid 
showing a singleton and a heart fit. 
South did not have extra values and 
signed off in four hearts. 

A heart was the opening lead; this 
and a second heart were won in 
dummy. Declarer next led a di- 
amond to his ace. He noted that East 
played the six. South then led the 
dub jack to the queen, king and ace. 
East returned the diamond deuce. 
This showing of a doubleton gave 
declarer valuable information. He 
disdained the finesse, winning with 
the king. He played a spade to the 
king and ruffed a club. Then on a 
spade to the ace he noted that East 
had played, in order, the nine and 
the ten... 

South was sure that East’s dis- 
tribution had been 3-2-2-6. On the 
play of a spade- to the queen East was 
put on lend, and then had to give 
declarer the ruff and discard of a 
losing diamond. In the postmortem, 


Post Mortems after every deal arc n 
feature of n new hook: ( Unholy 
Tricks by Terence Reese and Duvid 
Bird. Gollancz. 1984, 160 pp. , hard- 
cover, £7.95) as in the above four 
spade contract. West led the king 
and ace of diamonds while East 
played in order the two and three. 
West continued with a third di- 
aniond which declarer ruffed in 
hand. For the fourth trick, South led 
the spade king to West's ace. Still 
another diamond was returned. East 
ruffed with the ten and South over- 
ruffed with the jack. Thus West’s, 
nine was established as the setting 
trick. 

In the post mortem, the losers 
vainly tried to discredit the excellent 
defence. If, at trick three. West had 
switched to a club or h heart, no 
matter if South was locked in dum- 
my, the club nine would still be a 
winning card. Similarly, another 
player suggested (hat South at Trick 
Four could switch to h club or heart, 
and discard a losing club on a heart. 
Bill no matter how declarer played, 
the spade nine could still be estab- 
lished. 

The book has over 70 deals, most- 
ly played in a monastery nr a con- 
vent. 1 found it to be rather tedious 
reading. But it is recommended for 
its many interesting deals. □ 


White mutc.s in four (4-3) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3205 
(Lnbusovj. l.Hd2? (IN!; l.Rcnl - 
2.Kc5x; I.- Bh.3, Oab. Rf8 2.Ne5. 
NKi. Ugfa. 

WILL PALESTINE PLAY IN 
ISRAEL? 

THE t.licss Federal inn nf Palestine, 
a member cumitiy in FIDE, has 
submitted it.s entry to (hr world 
championship fur players under l(>, 
scheduled tu be held in (siacl in 
April piss. This was .iiinminced by 
Yitzhak Ofek, secretary-general of 
the Hapncl Sports Organization at a 
meeting of its secretarial. Olck Mtkl 
that Palestine is at present a member 
in seven intcination.il sports orga- 
nizations. This is (he first lime the 
Palestinians are applying to an inter- 
national event held in Israel. 

The Palestinian chess players will 
come from Tunisia. When submit- 
ting their legislation paper, they re- 
quested that the Palestinian flag he 
hoisted together with the Hugs of 
other participating countries. In 
view of the many pioblcuis raised by 
the Pulcstiniun registration. Ofek is 
seeking the opinion of the Foreign 
Ministry. 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 

KARPOV KASPAROV 

7th game of the match 
l.d4 d5 2.c4 cb 3.Nf3 c5 4,cd ed 
5.g3 Nfb 6.Bg2 Be7 7.04) (J-0 8.Nc3 
Nc69.Bg5cdl0.Nd4h611.Be3 Re8 
12.Qb3 Na5 13.Qc2 Bg4 14.NI5 Rc8 
15.Ne7 Rc7 16. Radi Qe8 17.h3 Bh5 
18.Bd5 Bg6 l9.Qcl Nd5 20.Rd5Nc4 
2l.Bd4 Rec722.b3Nb623.Re5Qd7 
24.Qe3 f6 2S.Rc5 Rc5 26.Bc5 Qh3 
27. RU 1 ! Ii5? 28. Rd4 Nd7 29. Bd6 Bf7 
30.Nd5 Bd5 31.Rd5 a6 32.Bf4 N18 
33.Qd3 Qg4 34.13 Qg6 35.Kf2 Rc2? 
36.Qe3! Rcfi 37.Qe7 b5 38.Rd8 Rd8 
39.Qd8 Qf7 40.Bd6g5 4I.Qu8 Kg7. 
Here the game was adjourned (the 
sealed move was 42.Qa6) and Kas- 
parov resigned without resuming 
play. 

KASPAROV KARPOV 

8th game of the match 
1 ,d4 NfG 2.c4 e6 3.g3 d5 4. Bg2 Be7 
5.Nf3 0-0 6.0-0 dc 7.Qc2 a6 8,Qc4 b5 
9.Qc2 Bb7 10.Bd2 Be4 11. Qd Bb7 
12.Be3*Jd5 13.Nc3 Nd7 l4.Rdl Rc8 
15.Nd5 Bd5 16.Nel c6 17.Nd3 Qb6 
18.Qc3 b4 19.Qd2 a5 20.Rdcl. 
Draw. 

RAMAT HASHARON 1984 
M.PE1N J. NICHOLSON 

l.Nf3 c5 2,c4 Nf6 3.Nc3 e6 4.g3 b6 
5.Bg2 Bb7 6.0-0 Be7 7.H4 cd4 8.0d4 
d6 9.Bg5 a6 10.Bf6 Bf6 ll.Qd2 0-0? 
12.Rud] Bc7 13.Ng5 Bg5 14.Bb7 
Ra7 15.Be4! f5 16.Bg2Rd7 17.f4Bf6 
18,e4 g6 19. Rfc 1 fe4 20.Re4 d5 
21.Re6 dc4 22.Qc4 Kb823.Rd7 Qd7 
24,h4 Qg7 25.Kh2 Nd7 26.Nd5 Bd8 
27.Qe2 Nf6 28.Nf6 Rf6 29.Re8 R« 
30.RfRQf83l.Qa6 Bh4 32.Qb6.Bd8 
33.Qe6 g5 34.fg5 .Bg5 35.b4 Bf6 
36. b5 Qh6 37.Qh3 Qcl 38.QU5 Qc3 
39.a4 Bc5 40.Qc8 Kg7 41.Qe7 Kg6 
42.Qh4h543.Qc4. Black resigns. Q 
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liaining, everyday activities 
i ft nut home, under Mrenuti 
id dangerous ccuulliliin.v 
HE GUARDIANS OF ISRA 
Show t hem that you stand fin: 
behind them by supporting 


the only civilian body piovlding the nee 
of our hoys and girls hi uniform. 
TOGETHER we can help them with 
EDUC ATION .uhl RECREATION 


BY KINDLY DONATING TO: 


ihe Association for Welfare of Soldiers in Israel 
8 Ha’arba Street. Tel Aviv 64739, ISRAEL 
Telephone: (03 ) 26229 1 

Herewith donation for: IS $ oilier. 


EILAT 


ARTS. RENTALS 


Tower APfimrmaiTS 
sum 


$10 per person in a double room I 
You'll enjoy your holiday at 
a bargain price 


* We have 48 studios and apartments 
with 2— 6 beds. 

* Our prices include room cleaning 
and daily towel changes. All studios 
and apartments are tulty turntshod 
with: air conditioning, refrigerator, 
gas, kitchan u tonsil i and telephones 
in the rooms. 

The apartments that give you 
the pleasure of feeling at homo 
with the advantage of 
hotel service 


HAIFA 


RESTAURANTS 


The Most Famous Chinese Restaurants in Haile 


PAGODA GH1N IrDNfi 


■OPEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER. AIR-CON DITFONED I 


126 Honarti Avb. 
Central Carmel, Haifa 1* j 
Tel. 04-01 30B &Jr 
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Yemenite dance group of the International Cultural Centre for Youth in J crux aim 


TIIG FIRST "Thursday ai Batslie- 
ya" held ai ilie Olid Slicm Theatre 
in Tel Aviv on January 3 was such a 
success that another has been sche- 
duled fur .hi Hilary 24. 

The original plan was for a once-a- 
mouili event lull, as public relations 
officer Michal Scheflan explained, 
"We want to lake advantage of the 
visit of American choreographer 
Mart* Moritz, wlui will he here to set 
a work of his for the company ” (The 
work will feature in Bat.shevn's pro- 
gramme for the Bach tercentenary 
celebration in March. I 

On January 3, the programme 
began with a collage ofexccrpts from 
the company's repertoire, some- 
thing tha( was also.done for Bntshe- 
va’s 20lh anniversary last year. But 
this lime there were no film clips; it 
was all live and very lively. 

The company showed its form in 
remarkable coordination as much ns 
in fine solos - hut I still think the 
male dancers in Robert North’s Truv 
Ci uines took themselves too serious- 
ly. In fact, they weren't “camp" 
enough, although the audience ap- 
plauded vigorously. 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 


Two of Siki Kol’s works - Allegro 
Barham (music: BurtukJ and Tur- 
moil (music: Tangerine Dream) - 
were repeated with Shelly Sheer as 
the outstanding soloist and a rather 
long commentary by the choreog- 
rapher herself. It seemed to me that 
the works spoke for themselves quite 
clearly and directly enough. 

DANCE LOVERS who remember 
the works of Norman Morrice for the 
Batshova Company will regret to 
hear that a serious illness has forced 


him to take three im mills leave ul 
absence from the nitistic direc- 
torship of tile Koval Ballet in Lon- 
don. Mis assistant. Anthony Dowell, 
will dcpuii/e for him while eon- 
tin nine as a principal dancer of the 
company. 

On my visits to London since 
Mmris took over the directorship, I 
haw seen notable evidence of his 
hand in the standard and style of the 
Royal Ballet. With more flexibility 
and lincssc, there -is no doubt that 
the company of 120 dancers has 
attained a supreme level. 

In January. February and March, 
they arc performing The Nutcracker, 
Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty and 
The Firebird from the older classics, 
as well as Manon and Different 
Drummer, choreographed by Ken- 
neth MacMillan. Ballet Imperial 
(Balanchine), Facade (Ashton), Re- 
turn to the Strange Land ( Jiri Kylian) 
and works by Michael Corder. 

Under separate directorship, the 
Sadler’s Wells Royal Ballet is doing 
several works, including Ashton's 
Lies ftitincuis and The Dream and 
Cninko's The Lady and the Fool. 


I HI - K1BU1 1 1 / I hi nee • bin puny 
will stage l\ t, r and the WolJ (music: 
Prokofiev | as file first work ol its 
new season, with the pnilici|Miionof 
the Kibbutz chamber Orchestra. 
I lie choieogifipher is Rami Be’cr, a 
member ol the company, who Inis 
already created several interesting 
works for it. 

The Jerusalem date is Fohrary 19, 
but there will he a gala pci form a nee 
in Tel Aviv on March 24. 

PAUL BLOOM, who has been 
duncing, choreographing and 
teaching in Israel for sonic years, is 
now senior lecturer at the Rubin 
Academy Dance Department in 
Jerusalem. Me came to settle in 
Israel from the United States via 
England, where he studied at the 
London School of Contemporary 


THE BAT-DOR Dance Company is 
giving a series of ID performances 
during January. With the exception 
of one (January 19) in Haifa, the 
performances will be held at the 
Bat-DorTheatrc inTcl Aviv. □ 
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EMERGENCY 

Denture Repairs 
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■ ZarFoj 


Albert Zarenisy our I 
\ personal advisor on 
( all aspects of real 

i es tali' and invest- 
properties in Israel, 
u lire Inlciesicd in investing In 
ne. apartment or villa or If you , 
prefer to invest In land, phone Albert 
Zarco: 03-484370 or drop by 42 
Sukolnv Street in Rantut Madurun. 
lie speaks your languuiie English. 
Spanish, Indian or Trench. 


lWAWAT®t ¥3) 

i PIONEER WOMEN ^ I. I 


j PIONEER WOMEN 

’ Tourist Department 

1 Morning Tours 

I Call for reservations: 

I Tel Aviv: Histadrut Headquarters 
93, Ariosoroff Streot 
I Tel. (03) 266096, 431841 
| Jerusalem: 17, Strauss Sirooi 
Tel. 102) 244878 
| Haifa: Tel. 104) 041781 oxi. 241 


Dizengoff 
Square Hotel 


2 ZnmciihoffSt., (03) 2961 HI 

Them’s only one hotel In the 
“center” of Tel Aviv - Die new 
3-st:ir Dizengoff Sq. Hotel. Steps 
nwsiy from the hull ol Tel Aviv’s 
dny mid night life, we offer lovely 
uivmnoiliillnii.s nil witli i-mpetiiig, 
ballmnim fncilUlcs, ulrcoudilioning 
& homing, telephone & nulio. 
Single: SIH I) + II; Dnulile: S2H 


... ... , . 






Fill out this coupon and send to: Club In, 
P.O.B. 1506, Eilat, end you will receive a full- 
colour brochure by return. 
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THE BOLSHEVIK revolution of 
l l H7 seemed to offer the five million 
Jews of Russia limitless opportuni- 
ties. All the crushing disabilities im- 
posed upon them by the Tsars were 
swept away. For the fiist time in 150 
years, Jews could live anywhere in 
the vast territories of European and 
Asiatic Russia. Their two main lan- 
guages, Yiddish mul Hebrew, both 
flourished. The very' leadership of 
the new Bolshevik Russia was to a 
large extent in Jewish hands, albeit 
of a communist persuasion. 

Whatever euphoria might have 
been enjoyed hy the Jews in the brief 
years when equality’s star appeared 
to be in the ascendant was swept 
aside under Stalin. Disabilities far 
worse than any of those which the 
Tsars had imposed crushed the Jew- 
ish spirit, both religious mid secular. 
By 1939, Jewish parents had become 
afraid to tell their children anything 
at ull about their precious 5, 000- 
year-old heritage, or about the cultu- 
ral and spiritual life of the previous 
generation. 

Russia’s victory over Germany in 
1945, like the revolution of 1917, 
seemed once more to offer all Soviet 
Jews an end to indignities and re- 
pression. Jewish soldiers, sttilors and 
airmen had fought heroically in ev- 
ery war zone, rising to the highest 
ranks of command. Jewish partisans 
had been active behind the Nazi 
lines. Aftr so much slaughter, and 
the murder of at least two million 
Jewish civilians on Soviet soil, the 
survivors hoped that Jewish suffer- 
ing under the Nazis, and the Jewish 
contribution to the Soviet war effort, 
would combine to bring them new 
times. 

THIS WAS not to be; the way in 
which the bad times returned with a 
vengeance is clearly seen in the 173 
documents published in this volume 
by Dr. Benjamin Pinkus. These 
documents bringthc story of Soviet 
Jewry almost to the eve of their third 
moment of hope, the opening of the 

g ates of emigration in 1971 . followed 
y the exit of 250,000 Jews in less 
than a single decade. To all intents 
and purposes, these gates of emigra- 
tion ore now closed, bringing Soviet 
Jewry’s third moment of hope to an 
abrupt end. 

Dr. Pinkus has written a scholurly 
and though t-provnking hook. Near- 
ly a hundred pages of reference 
notes testify to his dedication. The 


HI 7 . HAS adapted Chekhov’s ear- 
liest and somewhat rambling play 
into a sparkling drama [Wild Hon- 
ey), and has, himself, written several 
plays and novels but Michael Frayn 
first became known through his 
satirical essays, which appeared in 
The Guardian and The Observer. 

On the front cover of The Original 
Michael Frayn , he is depicted ns the 
owner of art exceedingly long and 
pointed chin. It is a pity that Papas 
could not portray Frayn’s even shar- 
per wit, for it is this quality - together 
with his gift for noting the average 
Englishman’s foibles - that first en- 
sured him a large and faithful follow- 
ing. His virtures as a comic writer 
Were often, based on an ability to 
evoke the instantly recognizable: 
that embarrassing moment, that aw- 
ful predicament, with which we can . 
all identify. 

Like so many of us. the author 
suffers from what the French call 
T esprit de Tescalier, the invention of 
a witty riposte on the way home, 
when the party's over. Frayn admits 
to another affliction; he calls it 
politesse de Tescalier, the belated 
realization of one’s failure to have 
made the appropriate |>olite remarks 
at social gatherings. He muses: “It's 
not only on esca tiers that the point 



THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
AND THE JEWS 1948-1967 by Ben- 
jamin Pinkus. Cambridge University 
Press. £35.00. 

Martin Gilbert 


story which the documents tell is one 
of persistent harassment, repres- 
sion, execution and, in the last years 
of Stalin’s rule, wild cliaigcs and 
even the threat of mass deportation 
to Siberia; u systematic and u( times 
bloody campaign against Jewish 
identity and self-expression. 

Although, at Yalta in February 
1945. Stalin had agreed with 
Roosevelt and Churchill to permit 
the Jews to establish :i national home 
in Palestine (a policy to which Bri- 
tain had been committed since 
1917), official Soviet opposition to 
Zionism emerged within a year. In 
the Soviet press, Zionism was soon 
being described as something linked 
to “influential American circles," as 
well as to “British imperialism." 
Two years before the establishment 
of the State of Israel, an article in 
one lending Soviet journal described 


the Jewish settlements in Palestine 
as “an instrument of racist hate, 
propaganda and chauvinism.’’ 

FOR A brief year, from August 1947 
to August 1948, the Soviet govern- 
ment supported the establishment of 
the State of Tsrael, hut it quickly 
turned its bnck on the new state. 
Ironically, as Dr. Pinkus points out, 
this brief promulgation of a “pro- 
lsracl” policy in Moscow was para- 
lleled by an increasingly “nnti- 
Jewish" policy in the internal atti- 
tudes of Soviet officialdom, char- 
acterized by the murder in January 
1948 of Solomon Mikhoels. the 
director of the Jewish Theatre in 
Moscow, and one uf the most prom- 
inent figures of Soviet Jewry. This 
campaign culminated in the dissolu- 
tion of most Jewish cultural institu- 
tions, followed by the mass arrest of 
leading figures in the Yiddish cultu- 
ral world. Arrest was followed in 
most cases by execution. Several 
hundreds of the leading Jewish wri- 
ters. actors, painters, sculptors and 
musicians disappeared, never to be 
seen or heard of again. 

One of the most instructive chap- 


ters in this book is the one which 
documents the Soviet portniyul be- 
tween 1948 and 1967 of Jewish war- 
time suffering and resistance under 
the Nazis. Dr. Pinkus asserts, mid 
gives considerable documentation to 
back up his assertion, that die por- 
trayal of (lie Holocaust and Jewish 
resistance in the Soviet press “is one 
of (lie best gauges in Soviet policy on 
the Jewish question.” 

It is surprising to note how quickly 
the recognition of Jewish suffering 
on Soviet soil and the Jewish con- 
tribution to the Soviet war effort 
became a non-subject, In 1946 a 
substantial vulume was ready for 
printing in Moscow. Entitled the 
Black Book, it ’set down 
documentary evidence of Nazi 
crimes against the Jews. In 1948 it 
was no t only withdrawn from pub- 
lication, but (he type face was 
broken up. A similar fate befell the 
Red Bonk, which was to have por- 
trayed (he part played hy Jews in the 
battles fought by (he Red Army as 
well ns the previously much publi- 
cized Jewish contribution to resist- 
ance on Soviet soil, both in the 
gliettus and in partisan units. 

By 1949, the partial concealment 
ol the Jewish contribution to wai- 
limc resistance was replaced, as Dr. 
Pinkus shows, by total silence. This 
policy of silence was carried so far, 
lie writes, “(hut any men lion of 
Jewishness was erased from the few 
mommic nls erected alter the war to 
the memory of the Jewish victims of 
the Nazis.”" 

It was the Jews themselves who, at 
the very end of the period 
documented in this volume, began to 
gather til the various mass murder 
sites of the Nazi era. particularly the 
death pits and ravines outside Vilnu 
and Riga, and at Biibi Yar in Kiev. 
There, these “Soviet citizens of Jew- 
ish nationality,’’ ns they are officially 
designated, sought to remember the 
dead, to clear the sites of debris, and 
to demand the establishment of 
monuments to those who had been 
killed. Dr. Pinkus publishes the full 
text of two such demands. 

It was at these memorial meetings 
in the l96f>s that the Jewish renaiss- 
ance of the 1970s was born, not only 
a renewal of Jewish consciousness, 
but a new sense «.«f national aware- 
ness. After all, there was now a State 
of Israel, so that the Soviet govern- 
ment's own designation of the Jews 
as a“nationnlily’’ stimulated first the 


Awful predicaments 


THE ORIGINAL MICHAEL 
FRAYN compiled by James Fenton. 
Edinburgh. The Salamander Press. 
203 pp. £4.95. 

Marion Lupu 


comes sickeningly home to one, of 
course, but in the rue, the bah i, and 
perhaps most frequently of all. in the 
lit, in the milieu of the nidi. Sudden- 
ly the faulty connection sparks, and a 
dismal shock goes through one. Oh, 
God - one never asked OJ. Sprout 
how his poor wife was! Holy heaven 
- one never thanked Christopher 
and Lavinin Crumble for putting one 
In touch with thar marvellous little 
man of theirs in Market Straybor- 
ough! Never evinced any surprise or 
pleasure to see Mrs. Haddock out of 
hospital again!" 

SOCIAL mores inltigue Frayn; he 
also casts a shrewd eye at our be- 
haviour in what we would like to 
consider the privacy of our homes. 


What, for example, is our attitude to 
the children? Are we content to let 
them develop as nature intended, or 
do we nurse vaulting ambitions for 
the little ones? Extremely little ones, 
in some cases: those who have not 
yet made their way into the world. 
He notes that, these days, the 
mother who has her child’s future at 
heart sets to work before it's even 
born, and spends part of each dny 
during pregnancy inside a decom- 
pression suit to increase the supply 
of oxygen to its brain, with the result 
that it subsequently learns to crawl 
and walk (and presumably also to 
graduate and gel a peerage ) earlier 
than those less fortunate children 
from under-decompressed homes. 

Fellow-journalists and their 
quirks do not escape unscathed. 
When Auhemu Waugh was level- 
ling through Euro[X\ he sent an arti- 
cle each week to The Duily Mirror on 
the nafionnl characteristics of the 
country he wus visiting at the time. 

Waugh wrote that his idea of Ger- 
many had been formed by seeing 


wish and then the demand for 
emigration to the distant, but more 
fully Jewish, “national home” un the 
shores of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. 

The gatherings at the war-time 
mass murder sites affected the Jews 
in a way which could not have been 
foreseen by the Soviet authorities. 
One of tile first of the new "Prison- 
ers of Zion" of that decade was a 
young Jew from Kiev, Boris Kochu- 
bievsky, who, at a memorial meeting 
in Babi Yar. objected to the anti- 
Semitic remarks of a bystander and 
protested openly. Kochubievsky was 
sentenced to three years in labour 
camp (he lives today in Jerusalem). 

WITH THE closing down of mass 
emigration in 1981, many of the 
manifestations of Soviet anti-Jewish 
attitudes so painstakingly 
documented by Dr. Pinkus for the 
years 1948 to 1967 have re-emerged. 
Once more, Soviet publications seek 
to belittle the scale and nature of 
Jewish suffering during the war 
years, and in cut out all reference to 
specific Jewish contributions to re- 
sistance. Once again, it is made 
extremely difficult for .lews to gather 
at sites such as Bn hi Yar for memo- 
rial meetings. But whereas the re- 
pressions «t fully represented in these 
documents Look place in a commun- 
ity which could sec no prospect 
whatsoever of leaving the Soviet 
Union, today's arrests, trials and 
imprisonment, together with the 
continuing pressure on Jewish cultu- 
ral life, take place against n back- 
ground of aroused expectation, 
making the pressures against Jewish 
aspirations all liter more difficult for 
the individual Jew to bear. 

Today's Soviet Jews have seen the 
range of opportunities which the 
1970s had so powerfully, hut it now 
seems, so mockingly, created. Many 
Soviet Jews now fear, and Dr. Pink- 
us’s document at ion would seem to 
suggest, that on previous example 
the bad limes have returned yet 
again, and chat considerable faith, 
hope and fortitude will be needed to 
see them through. u 

(Martin Gilbert, the biographer of Sir 
Winston Churchill, is the author of 
The Jews of Hope: the Plight of 
Soviet Jewry Today, published by 
Macmillan , London; Viking, New 
York; and Domino. Jerusalem . ) 


war films in which all the Germans 
shouted “Ach so! Gott in Hiinmcl!” 
and was agreeably surprised to find 
that this wus not the case today. He 
whs almost as surprised by the sheer 
variety of the German race and re- 
ported that they came in all sizes - 
fat, thin. toll, short, dark, fair. Some 
were cheerful, some gloomy. On 
reading this, Frayn admits time he 
feels like gasping: “Ach jo? Thin as 
well as fat? Short as well as tall? 
Some cheerful? Some gloomy? 
Well, dash it all! Gott, ns one might 
say, in Hinimel!" 

But there is more to come ■ Waugh 
wondered if the German language 
might not contain some inherent 
faults, and wrote: “It must be very 
difficult to keep a straight face if, 
when you go to visit n relative in 
hospital, you have to ask for the 
Krankeuhaus or, when you want the 
way out, you have to ask for tpe 
Ausfahrt.” “It must indeed," com- 
mented Frayn. “I’d never thought of 
it that way before... I suppose life 
must be just one long struggle to 
keep themselves from bursting out 
laughing at their own language. 
That’s what all those duelling scars 
were for - to camouflage the dirty 
grins on the faces ipquiri ng about the 


HOT TIMES by Earl Wilson. Chica- 
go, Contemporary Books Inc., 260 
pp. SI 3.95. 

Richard Penniman 

THIS IS a breast-obsessed, stale- 
smelling pot-pourri of “inside info" 
and locker-room jokes about movie 
stars (Mae West, Marilyn Monroe, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Lana Turner , etc.) 
and movie starlets (Jayne Mansfield , 
June Wilkinson. Jane Russell, Anita 
Ekberg, etc.) whose mammary 
glands, shall we say, projected them 
into the spotlight. 

Yes, flat-chested women (Kathar- 
ine Hepburn, Diane Keaton, Jackie 
Onassis, Merle Gberon, etc.) do 
make appearances, and even male 
entertainers (Bing Crosby, Johnny 
Carson, Bob Hope, Jackie Gleason, 
etc.) get a word in edgewise, but the 
bulk of smarm and smut is reserved 
for “the broads with the big 
bazooins.” There are pictures inside 
showing the cleavage of a number of 
famous ladies and an endless supply 
of very soft-core porn jokes, e.g., 
"Nowadays many a girl works her 
way to the top from her bottom." □ 
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THE GOLDEN AGE of modern 
British satire began in the early Tills 
with the London revue Beyond the 
Fringe, and continues today ns 
apparently indestructible as Mrs. 
Thatcher's hairdo. 

TV shows like Monty Python and 
Not the Nine o'Cloek News prove 
that when it comes to taking the 
mickey the British have few rivals. 

True, it wasn't until the second 
half of (he century that English men 
of humour burst out of their Victo- 
rian corsets. But then they arc a 
conservative lot. However, once set 
free, they set about those wlm would 
rule them with a veritable barrage of 
deflating wit. Such deflation we 
could do with here. 

The flagship of the Establishment 
bashers is Private Eye, a happily 
scurrilous hi-weekly magazine pro- 
duced in a scruffy office in Greek 
Street, Soho, with a small (by British 
standards) circulation of 1 Ih.UNO. 

The Eye, as it is known to its fans, 
was launched in 1961 and provides 
its renders with a steady flow of 
genuine scoops and sharp-edged 
parody. 

To editor Richard Ingrams and his 
staff nothing is holy. Sacred cows are 
there to be slaughtered. Business 
tycoons, politicians, media '‘stars,” 
trade union leaders, the police and, 
on at least one occasion, God, have 
all come under the lash. 

But of course few have suffered as 
much as the prime ministers who 
have had the misfortune to rule 
during Private Eye's lifetime. 

My Round, written by Ingrams 
and John Wells, is very much part of 
The Eye tradition. Like (lie cele- 
brated "Mrs. Wilson’s Diary," 
which gave rise to some displeasure 
at Number 10 during I larohi's reign, 
it is the imaginary record or events 
kepi by the spouse of the mime 
minister. It runs as a series .in the 
magazine and now appears in honk 
form. 

In this ease the svrihWoT is Denis 
Thatcher, the former paint company 
boss who gained his place in the 
shadows when Maggie shot to power 
in ly79. Unlike Mrs. Wilson lie 
doesn't keep a diary bin lays hare the 
most intimate secrets nF his life with 
the Iron Lady in indiscreet letters to 
his friend and boozing partner Bill. 


MY ROUND by Richard Ingrains 
and John Wells, illustrated bv 
George Adamson, London. Private 
Eye. 77 pp. £2.50. 

U OKI'S 3. London. Private F.ye. 


TIIE MEANING OK LIKE hy D«mg- 
las Adams and John Lloyd. New 
York, Hannniiy Books. 122 pp. 
SH.46. 


Bernard Josephs 


No doubt the real Denis Thaleliei 
is a sober, devoted husband who is 
proud to bask in his wile's i cl levied 
glory. Be (hat as it may. the problem 
with (his book is that it is so believ- 
able. After a few dozen pages I had 
to remind myself that I was reading 
an amusing fantasy and not the real 
thing. 

The Ingrams and Wells gin- 
soaked version of the little man 
behind the great lady has a whiff of 
reality about it. Do the authors, the 
reader is tempted to ask, know 
something wc don’t know about the 
goings-on behind the lace curtains in 
Downing Street? 

Only one criticism. This volume 
could do with a glossary. How, for 
instance, ore those who were not 
blessed with an English public school 
education supposed to unravel sonic 
of Denis's slang? How are they to 
know that Halitosis Hull is the 
House of Commons, that Old Red 
Socks is Anglican slang for the pope, 
or that the smelly socks brigade is 
what the Tories call the Labour 
Party? 

But then as (the fictional) Denis 
would say: “Who cures about John- 
ny Foreigner anyway?'’ 

ANOTHER Private Eye spinoff is 
Pores 3. We aren't told who the 
writer is, hut the illustrations are by 
Michael Heath and they alone are 
worth the price. Heath's etching pen 
has a deliciously vicious streak. He 
depicts transport cafe higgots, 
Hampstead radicals, admirers of (he 
Queen Mother, trendy psychologists 
and the many other open-moulhed 
characters whose ambition in life is 
apparently to bore the pants off 
anyone within listening range. 


The family Maimon 


ON THE cover of Gloria Gold- 
reich’s This Burning Harvest, Jac- 
queline Briskin, herself a notable 
writer, is quoted as saying it’s "a 
book to be treasured." For once this 
isn’t inflated praise. It is a novel that 
deserves to be translated into Heb- 
rew, and read by every Israeli teen- 
ager and adult. 

. It is about the members of a Jew- 
ish family in Israel. They are Inter- 
laced with the course of events, and 
yet have lives that are both private 
and particular. 

The story of the Maimon family 
does not begin with this book. In its 
predecessor. This Promised Land , 
Yehuda Wasserman decides to leave 
Kharkov and go to the Holy Land 
(despite the angry warnings of his 
father Rabbi Shimon) to found the 
family Maimon and to plant 
orchards in Rlshon Lezion. It is a 
good and well-told story, but its 
successor is even better. It begins in 
the year 1929, and,, while It is an 
advantage to have read the earlier 


THIS BURNING HARVEST by 
Gloria Goldreich. New York, Ber- 
keley. 385 pp. $3.50. 

Dora Sowden 


book, il is not essential. The author 
sketches in the background in alight 
strokes, so that the canvas is full and 
its detail clear. 

EZRA MAIMON, son of Yehuda, 
is a nlan of peace, and on his Galilee 
farm his children play with the chil- 
dren of his Arab assistant Saleem 
whose son Achmed goes to a Jewish 
agricultural college. Elana, Ezra's 
daughter, and Achmed fall in love 
*nnd hope to marry because Aclipied, 
though a good Moslem, is willing to 
convert. Fate plans otherwise. 
Achmed is murdered by the follow- 
ers of the Muftj because he has been 
advocating cooperation between 
Jews and Arabs. 

Historical figures flit or walk 
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liK-vii;ihlv in a Ptivute /Tv pul,, 
lic.iiiiiii, the .infill is wry Kniisli. 
Mill hnii s .uc .hi inn-i national ctnse 
.md li-w will h;t\e CH-apcd mo-ting 
lllf Infill WIMttfl lit | III- i \f d.I.VIN 
;uul fill heiiik'iN h-.iiurcd lirrr. 

My l.ii Kin lie is the iliaUiL'iie • if ihc 
dog liiiniei win i stops in iidmiu- ,i 
pedigree pooch m (lie pm I. and 
Heats its ownei in a display .if || Vt 
canine knowledge: “It's u Maltese 
leriiei isn’l it? Hiey’ie lowly little 
lliings mm i iliev’’ My liisi husband 
had one n| these called t 'humpion 
when Ik tiled in I lurking. Ili<-y're 
woii< lei fill giiiiitl dogs iiien'i lliey? 1 
Ini you've never lud Inn gluts have 
you? Not with this I it lie chap in 
guard you. Muni y«m il I lived in ihi- 
couufiy I d have a Bulgarian Sellei. 
My uiiiii had one when she lived in 
Yoikshire I ml they need a lot of 
exeicise and it isn't fail to keep them 
loeked up in :i seiviee flat. I lasn'l lie 
goi a bit o| Pi i nee diaries Spaniel 
about him ' Mind you I pie lei a 
mongrel myself. Theic's so much 
ill-breeding these days. Look what's 
happened lo poodles. My mother 
had a poodle..." 

And so on mid so forth. This book 
is packed with similar examples of 
the borer's art. The problem is that 
after 1(H) pages or so the dialogue 
becomes a bit, well, boring. 

ON ANOTHER tack is The Mean- 
ing of Liff hy script-writer Douglas 
Adams and John Lloyd, one of the 
creators of TV's Not the Nine 
Q'Claek News. 

Adams and Lloyd, noting the 
plethora of weird place names in (lie 
British Isles, decided il was time to 
get them "off the signposts and into 
the mouths of babes and sucklings 
where they can start earning their 
keep in everyday conversation and 
start making a contribution lo socie- 
ty (and make a few bucks for the 
mniioistoo)." 

Thus Punihain, instead of hanging 
around on a signpost in the Nut icy 
counliysidc pointing to the town of 
that mime , is pressed into service as a 
noun meaning "that feeling you get 
around four o'clock in the afternoon 
when you haven’t got enough done." 

Babwoith luxomes, not (he town 
of that name, bul "something (hat 
justifies a really good cry.'* And 
Yarmouth is not a seaside icsort and 
fishing | mil but a verb ineaiiing to 
".shout at foreigners in the belie! that 
Ihc louder you speak Ihc better 
they'll understand you." 


through ihc pages, are etched into mi 
incident oi appem in » cameo. They 
include I Ici/.l, Wci/.inunn. Churchill 
(sympathetic hut unhelpful), 
Anthony liden (indifferent), 
Roosevelt (mulct standing hut un- 
willing), the Mufti (a soft-spoken 
serpent), Moxlic Shertok (with well- 
trimmed fingernails), Mushc Dayan, 
Orde Wingate, Albert Einstein, 
Toscanini, and many others. Recha 
Freier is referred to. Hie interweav- 
ing of real and imagined people is 
done without strain; they arc nil 
life-size, in their time and place, with 
no hint of hindsight. 

Occasionally there is a slight slip- 
up. Yigal Alton Is described as tall. 
A drizzle of rain in February is said 
to be unusual. Yet description of 
scenery and of mood is faithful. Only 
in the last pages docs the compli- 
cated destiny of the Maimon family 
take on the aspects of a thriller. Yet 
il ail remains within the bounds of 
credibility, even of realily. After nil, 
children were rescued from the hell 
of Europe, coincidences tfid occur. 

Tlie novel stops at 1945 when the 
push towards « Slate is already well 
on the way. The third generation of 
Mnimons have by no means played 
out their fuil story. □ 
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look hold of (he public imagination. all counted against (hem. Velikovs- 
Unfortunntcly, (lie attention of un- ky discussed his theories with Eiit- 
fiiendly scientific observers was iilso stein when, in 1955, as Velikovsky 
attracted. had predicted, Jupiter was found to 

Dr. Harlow Shaplcy was the direc- emit radio noise. Einstein began to 

t or ol Ihc II m vard College Obscrva- use his influence to sc l up certain 

tory, and appears lo have been a experiments that Vdikovsky re- 
central figure in efforts that were quired to test his theories, hut lie 
. made by leading scientists to dixcrc- dicc.1 before they were carried out. 
dit the bonk. Covert pressure was Vclikovsky's hopes of a full-scale 
brought to bear on Macmillan by Dr. impartial investigation died with 
Shapley to prevent its publication, him. lie threw himself into debale in 
but this move failed. Hostile re- any available forum, individual sci- 
views, written before the reviewers enlists kept up a friendly interest, 
could have possibly read (he hook, and sales of his work remained high, 
were circulated. Velikovsky was de- Yet no significant co-ordinated work 
famed, openly and privately, as a was undertaken at the highest level 
crank, (he originator >of "the most t«» settle the question of whether his 
successful fraud that has been perpe- theories were plausible nonsense or 
(rated on leading American publica- inspired genius. Velikovsky may 
lions," and his work was denounced have been regarded by his detractors 
as an "attack on reason." us attacking science itself, but few 

Within a few months of publica- ever considered using the legitimate 
tion Macmillan, threatened by a weapons of scientific- enquiry to de- 
boyentt of scientists and (he consc- niohsli Ills theories, 
quent loss of its scientific list, bowed 

to the pressure. The hook was Inins- IT IS my hope that this book will 

ferret! to Donblcdny, and un editor help pave the way for such art cn- 

who had worked closely with Vcli- quiry. One method of currying it out 

kovsky on (he manuscript of Worlds would be the establishment of A 

in Collision was sacked. This was specially endowed Velikovsky 

done despite the fact that the book Foundation to sponsor research into 

was ul the lop of the best-seller list. key areas of Vclikovsky’s theories, 
and In publish the findings, regard- 
THE REASONS why these scicn- less of which side, if any, they might 

gure's viewpoint. Nearly completed * “ “ the accepted scientific wisdom. But lists behaved in such a manner pmy support, 

in 1956, it has only now been pub- STARGAZERS AND GRAVE the evolutionary filter through which never be fully known. Many Such an appraisal of awkward 
lished posthumously. Contrary to DIGGERS: Memoirs to Worlds In geologists and astronomers cx- academics were sensitive about l heir facts, and of their implications, 

the "crank" image foisted upon him Collision by Immanuel Velikovsky, amined the discoveries of modern status at the time of (lie McCarthy might have a serious bearing on 

by his detractors. Immanuel Vcli- New York, Willian Morrow. 346pp. times ensured Lhnt unambiguous witch-hunts, and il is interesting to scientific ihcMiry and on Ihc advHncc- 

kovsky obtained degrees in a variety $14.95. traces of sudden and violent change note (hat Dr. Shapley specifically mentor knowledge. For example, in 

of subjects at various universities. were either interpreted ns local linked McCarthy and Velikovsky as The Jerusalem Pttst for Friday, Octo : 

including natural sciences, medicine Ralph Anielan events, set in a context of ever- "symbols of something dire ami dis- her 21st, there were two items which 

and biology. He then decided on increasing geological time, or tressful. " Vclikovsky’s validation of illustrate the sort of evidence Vcli- 

psychoanalysis as a career, studied ignored. Vclikovsky’s sleuthing un- biblical narrative- as accurate history kovsky would have appreciated. A 

under Stekel, a pupil of Freud's, and Around 800 years later, a scries of earthed such long-forgotten or over- certainly aroused fears in (lie minds Russian space probe found a region 

practised in Mandatory Palestine be- lesser disasters occurred as a result looked evidence, and placed it in u of some scientists of a return to the of craters and fractures in the north 

tween the wars. of u still erratic Venus coniine too new light. historic battlefields where science polar region nf Venus, clear Indlca- 

In 1939 he and his family came to dose to Mars. One of Ihc conse- After several years of research in confronted religion. In view of the (ions of a violent past. And at a dig at 

the United Stntcs to carry out re- quences of this was the ' blast" that libraries, something Velikovsky had many efforts made at the time and the supposed site of C'inncroth, an 

search for a book on Freud. He had annihilated Sennacherib’s besieging always relished, he put together a subsequently to paint Velikovsky ns idol supposedly dating from the 13th 

expected to stay for less than a year. army around the walls of King Hczc- publishable manuscript. Disting- a biblical fundamentalist, it is ironic century BCE was found in the 8th 

But his book failed to find a pub- kiah’s Jerusalem. Velikovsky under- uisltcd scientists to whom it was to note that a German publishing century level. In Ages of Chaos Veli- 

lislier. In the meantime, he took up pinned his theory meticulously with shown, were for the most part, in- house reneged on its agreement to kovsky had argued that the chronol- 

the studies that were to lead to the the accounts of people around the tercsled, offered useful criticism and publish Worlds in Collision because ogy of the ancient world had been 

publication in 1950 of Worlds in globe, ancient astronomical urged its publication. At first Vcli- of pressure from ccclesiustical incorrectly calculated and used the 

Collision. observations and mythology. All kovsky encountered difficulties: groups. evidence of similar 5(J0-ycnr anoma- 

In this hook, Velikovsky was to bore grim testimony to’ darkness, many publishers, ironically in view However unfair or inaccurate the lies to pul forward his own recon- 
maintnin that the plagues and disas- destruction, and death from the sky. of what was lo follow, thought it too attacks were, they had their effect. slraclion of ancient history, 

ters that accompanied the Children inflicted by murderous "planet- scholarly to sell well. However, Worlds in Collision , and Velikovs- Until the establishment of such a 
of Israel in their exodus from Egypt deities." Macmillan agreed to take it, and ky’s subsequent works such as Ages Foundation, both stargazers and 

were part of a world-wide catas- arranged for an article based on the in Chaos and Earth in Upheaval, gravediggers may by surprised in 

trophe inflicted on earth by the close IT SHOULD be noted here that took t0 B PP ear in Harper’s maga- acquired a gamy reputation in the similar fashion. The reader of this 

approach of the planet Venus, which catastrophism was not a new idea: zine in January 1950, before publica- eyes of academics. Their readable- lucidly written and compelling work 

was then in an irregular orbit and before the triumph of evolution in tion date. Sales of this issue were high: style, sensational content, and con- on the modern history of science 

bore the appearance of a comet. the nineteenth century it had been the dramatic tale of fire in the sky sequent popularity among the public may not be so surprised. □ 


THE PICTURE must pimple In, vi- 
ol scientific nriv.imv is [luil ol ;i 
niOR-or-less steady piugrcssiiiii. in 
ten years time, it is assumed, we will 
know more idiom our world titan wc 
do now. Many question whether this 
progress is good in itself, but few 
doubt the reality of (he advance, 

I n terms of acnuimlatiiig informa- 
tion, this is hue. Each year more 
probes arc launched into the 
heavens, and more excavations 
penetrate the earth. However, after 
the act of discovery conics (he act of 
interpretation, lilting (he facts into 
their place in the theoretical jigsaw. 

But what if the facts don’t fit 
together? What is required in such 
cases is a careful investigation by 
experts willing to modify, or even to 
jettison, a theory in favour of a new 
one. What did happen on one noto- 
rious occasion in the early 1950s was 
a campaign of vilifiention directed 
against (he person who had brought 
such facts to light, set them within a 
different theoretical framework and 
added pertinent predictions based 
on this framework that have had the 
awkward habit in subsequent years 
of being proved correct. 

THIS BOOK tells the story of what 
was to become known as the ''Veli- 
kovsky affair." from the central fi- 





THE PROFESSOR of anthropolo- 
gy who wrote this book takes jokes 
seriously. 

He analyses Freud, the serious 
joker, particularly bringing to light 
his conflict-ridden relotionship with 
his Jewish origins and the Jewish 
religion. The thoroughness of Or- 
' ing’s scholarship is impressive. He 
has ferreted through a mountain of 
writings by and about Freud, and his 
treatment of that material is highly 
intelligent and interesting. 

Before writing his famous work on 
humour, the title of which Oring 
renders as Jokes and their Relation to 
fhe Unconscious ( 1905) , Freud be- 
gan 6 collection of what he called 
"deeply significant" Jewish jokes, 
just at the time he was undertaking 
his own self-analysis. He later 
burned that manuscript. 

Oring assumes that the writing 
and subsequent destruction of that 
collection indicate its personal 
psychological importance to Freud, 
who took care to hide overly reveal- 
ing facts about his life from the 
prying eyes of future biographers. 

This book is thus an effort to bring 
to light what its subject wished to 
conceal, and it uses many of the 
methods developed by Freud him- 


Freud’s joke-hoard 


THE JOKES OF SIGMUND 
FREUD by Elliot Oring. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 151 pp. No 
price stated. 

Jeffrey M. Green 


self, You might say he asked for this 
book. 

IN HIS introduction Oring admits 
that “by continuing the tradition of 
the psychobiographical analysis of 
Freud I am forced to entertain the 
likelihood of an aggressive compo- 
nent in my inquiry." but here the 
aggression is not that of a neurotic 
who finds that the painful truths he 
has long denied and suppressed are 
popping out of Freud's works and 
spitting in his eye - 
Oring is not angry at Freud for 
discovering the unconscious. 
Rather, underneath the academic 
apparatus and professionalism, 1 see 
in Oring a committed and well- 


informed Jew who reacts strongly 
against the (largely unconscious) 
anti-Jewish thread in Freud's 
thought. 

The book uses Freud's jokes to 
explore his mixture of distaste for 
and loyalty to his East European Jew- 
ish roots. The first chapters treat 
Freud as an individual, and Chapter 
8, "The Complex," places the prob- 
lem within the anti-Semitic climate 
of Freud’s Vienna. Oring's conclu- 
sion there, while not particularly 
flattering to Freud, is quite convinc- 
ing: "When a man passionately pro- 
claims his Jewishness and refuses to 
accept the inferiority that is deemed 
his, yet secretly or unconsciously 
reviles liis heritage and is utterly 
convinced of his inferior status, then 
that man is in a real sense meschug- 
ge. Perhaps the ambivalence of his 
situation, if it is not to result in 
tragedy, can be reflected only in the 
paradoxical structures of jokes and 
anecdotes." 

AN UNDERSTANDING of condi- 


tions in Vienna at the end of the 19th 
century, during Freud's formative 
years, remains crucial for anyone 
who wants to understand the mod- 
ern Jewish situation. 

Like Aharon Appelfeld, Oring is 
angry at the Jewish citizens of the 
modern German cultural world for 
discarding the cultural arms they 
might have taken up against political 
anti-Semitism. The model of mod- 
ern Jewish life which they adopted 
by seeking lo assimilate into a fun- 
damentally hostile environment is 
best exemplified by Heine’s lifelong 
remorse for his cynical conversion, 
by the suicide of Otto Weininger, 
another convert, by Kafka’s painful, 
private metaphysic, and, it would 
seem, by Freud’s ambitious drive to 
do no less than found a spiritual 
movement which would replace the 
Judeo- Christian underpinnings of 
western pvilizatioii (see Oring's fin- 
al chapter, “The Sublimation"). 

Jews always seem to be trapped 
once they step into modern life. The 
greater their success, the costlier the 
failure. There seems to be no way to 
win the game. Hcrzl, who, as Oring 
points out, lived down the street 
from Freud nt one time, offered the 
solution we’re testing out in Israel. 


And along with its benefits, it has its 
obvious costs, material and spiritual. 

Perhaps American Jewish intel- 
lectuals like Oring, are on to an 
alternative solution.However, I sus- 
pect that a book by Oring about 
Woody Allen's jokes would show 
that we have not done with the 
discomforts of trying to outgoy the 
goyim at their own games, and so 
gain acceptance among them as 
equal fellow citizens. 

My father, to conclude in the 
Freudian spirit, possesses a vast 
store of jokes which he generally 
uses to deflect conversations from 
unpleasant and over-personal 
courses. 

When 1 was a child, after hearing 
about the drunk with carrots in his 
ears or the talking dog who should 
have said DiMnggio, I always asked, 
"And then what happened?” It took 
me a long time to realize that nothi ng 
happens after a joke, which is, to say 
the least, a major different be- 
tween comedy and real life. 

Freud died, as Oring points out in 
the last sentences of his book, a bit 
more than three weeks after the 
German invusion of Poland, on Yom 
Kippur, 1939. A lot happened after 
that punchline. a 
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‘THE TASTE OF PASSOVER’ 
COOKING COMPETITION 


Sheraton Israel and The Jerusalem Post 
announce a great new cooking contest - 
THE TASTE OF PASSOVER. Cook up a 
storm for Passover, and you could be a 
winner! 

You may enter as many recipes as you wish, but 
all must be kosher le'Pesach. Entrleswlll be 
accepted until Jan. 22, 1 985. Twelve finalists will 
be selected from Ihe submissions, six of them 
dairy dishes (which will be judged at theTel Aviv 
Sheraton), and six meat dishes (judged at the 
King Solomon Sheraton in Jerusalem.) . 

Finalists will be notified by written invitation 
three weeks before the competition, which will 
taka place at the participating Sheraton hotels on 
March If, 1985. All ingredients, utensils and 
facilities will be supplied forthe preparation of 
the final entries, and a panel of judges will boon 
hand for tasting and testing. 


ALL RECIPES APPROVED BYTHE SHERATON 
CHEFS WILL BE COMPILED INTO A PASSOVER 
COOKBOOK, FOR DISTRIBUTION IN ISRAEL 
ANDTHROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Recipes must be neatly printed or typed with the 
entrant's name, address and telephone number 
In the lop right-hand comer, along with the words 
"MEAT DISH" or “DAIRY DISH." Any recipe that 
is not kosher lor Passoverwlll be disqualified. 

Each hotel will award three prizes: 

First prize: Weekend for Two (two 
nights, hall-board) 

Second prize; Dlnnerfor Two 
Third prize; Lunch tor Two. 

Winners In the Dali; category claim 
Ihelr prizes at the Tel Aviv Sheraton, 

Meal recipe winners at the King 
Solomon Sheraton. 

Employees (and their famlllea) of -< 

Sheraton Israel and The -j 

Jerusalem Postare Ineligible for 
the contest. 




Distributed by 
PERKINS MUSIC 

Ben Yehuda 3, Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-246904. 02-233171/6 


| ISRAEL THEATRES 
Habimah 

The National Theatre 


Tomorrow, Saturday, Jan. 12 

BRIGHTON BEACH 
MEMOIRS, 8.30 
TEIBELE AND HER 
DEMON. 8.30 


The Camerl Theatre 

of Tol Aviv 


Tomorrow, Suiurday, Jan. 1 2 

Lindsay Kemp - FLOWERS 

6.00. 9.00 

DANCE SCHOOL — Trivia 
LIES— Haifa Theatre, 8.30 


First Time Ever in Israel!!! 

Gospel, Country, Jazz Concert 

. * The BUI Gather Trio 

(No. 1 Gospel Singers in the US) 

* Sandy Pa{ty 
(Grammy award winner, 1984) 

★ Larnell Harris 
(Grammy award winner 1984) 

* Vocal Band, 200 Member Choir, Band 

Wednesday, January 30, 8.30p.m. . 

Blnysnel Ha’uma, Jerusalem 

, Tickets: 

Jerusalem: Cahana, 8 Ben- Yehuda St.. Tal. 222831, 02-24457? 
Tel Aviv: Hadran, 90 Ibn Gablrol St., Tel. 03-221792, 03-248787 
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FOR NEW OLDS 

Special discount for 
cash payment 
Authorized agents for 
Amcor, Tadiran, G.E., 
Amana, personal import, 
also cars. 

Open Sunday till Thursday, 
9q.rn.-l p.m!, 4-7 p.m. 

1 70 Ben Yehuda St. (First. Floor), 
Tel Aviv. 

TeL 03-235618, 03-223165. 
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Part of the rim of the makhtesh (crater), mitre of the park. (Mike Goldberg) 


a little further on, the Egyptian. We 
turned south to lake the new road 
imanrhing with the Egyptian border. 

Shoham told us this road wnsn'l 
easy to build. The NRA had insisted 
it should interfere with the landscape 
as little as possible. 

The IDF engineering corps, which 
built it, tried hard to make it less 
obtrusive. Where a more logical 
route might have cut through hill- 
sides or over wadis, the road here 
lakes Us time, winding up and 
around, and providing a few fine 
views on the way. 

Or so we were told. "At this 


the biblical Kndesh Bn men, inside 
Sinai.” We peered into a peusoup 
fog. and took his word for it. 

Later, we did have a fine view of 
Egyptian soldiers trudging uphill on 
the Egyptian dirt road running para- 
llel to our own. All along the way, 
Egyptian and Israeli outposts faced 
each other, across the border mar- 
kers, fences and occasional stone 
barriers. These, were told, aren’t 
much of an obstacle Tor smugglers. 

Excitement increased when, in 
order to use the road, we had to fill 
out a form giving us entry io a closed 
military area. Shoham told us the 
real reason for the form is to keep 



Yossi Shetef Yael Shoham and "Yolz. " (Below) The new visitors' centre. 


io pmicci eumpcis limn the 
I. and a slum.- building with toilet 


Close by the camping area 
small orchard, not very impre 
perhaps, when compared with 


SALON "THE LADY" for QUALITY WIGS 

l.irquelinf, Georgia, First Lady Wigs 
Blow (tilling liair >lyliny; lials - 1 Oil.') 
styles 

We have moved to 
2/4 Haliistadrut, Pelah Tikva 
To mark our reopening in new itremises 
- s|jecial offers and discounts. 

Sun.. Tut... llmr. ‘.I ii.ni. -I p.m ; -l-r p.m. Mi.ncl.iy, - open 

LimtiniKHKly 4.1.111. -7 p.m. Tel. 915/ ”3 levonlmi, - 76641121. Cluvil SI1.1llh.1t 
.mil (estival f-vi s. ^ / 00 / ; f nrwar{ j {0 iee j nf , y ou f 


THE HEBREW UfllVEIMITV' 
OPIERUIAIEm 


NEOT KEDUMIM BIBLICAL LANDSCAPE RESERVE 
Full day seminar, January 31, 1985 

Kadumim Is a vast naiwork of gardens which reproduce and loprnsei 


planning from Ins n>-:n by Ikdum lent 
was Ynl/, ii wilt Mm 4: mg, lull actual- 
ly quite ple;r.»ant . vohmlvcr. one ol 
(lie many uncuiiYciitiimal lypes die 


mg a small cabin nearby. lull prelci- 
red In live in a leal i ill il was finished . 
despite die lad dial night-lime 
temperaluicr. nften fall below freez- 
ing point. 

As we crouched over ail open lire, 
the drizzle became a heavy rainfall, 
whipping around the tent. A cup of 
hut sweet ten arrived none loo soon. 
But Volz (he wouldn't tell us his 
family name) was busy explaining 
that the loess soil of the region would 
trap and hold the rainwater for a 
long period, if the Hoods were chan- 
nelled. This was why a seltlemenl 
cxisicd here in biblical times, an 
outpost of the Judean kingdom, and 
then in the Byzantine and Nabatean 
periods. 

LATER, when the storm passed in 
the manner of desert downpours, we 
were to see a typical well of the 
biblical period, restored by young 
volunteers from the army and the 
rnoshav movement. It had two set- 
tling pans so that debris and mud 
would setllc before water entered 
the well. The well had steps going 
down so that, even in periods with- 
out much water, it was always possi- 
ble to draw up the last few litres. 

THERE was also some compensa- 
tion for the storm in the shape of a 
double rainbow glimpsed a little la- 


almost completed visitors’ centre in 
Mitzpc Ramon. Built at one of the 
entrances to the Park, at the very 
edge of the crater, or makhtesh. for 
, fre. which the area is famed, the centre 

provides one of the dramatic views 
of the region. 

With a panoramic rooftop for fine 
weather, and a sweeping picture 
window at other limes, (he centre 
! should tempt Ihe viewer to see tor 
j himself what the park contains. 
| Among the visual tidbits are a scries 
of exhibits on the geological forma- 
t j Qrts j| ie rC yj oll ,.\ n audio- visual 
' presentation, and a relief map, with 
i corresponding light- up posters, rein- 
force the exhibits. 
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The selections from thB Code of Maimonldes produced in 
this book are from the beautiful Kaufmann Codex and 
convey a clear idea of the sty le, scope and str ucture of the 
Mishneh Torah, enabling the reader to combine meticulous 
study with artistic pleasure. 

This exquisite volume contains the magisterial' Code that 
was completed by Maimonldes In Egypt in 1 180, copied by 
a French scribe in 1295, further embellished by a Gorman 
scribe in Cologne with citations from select post- 
Malmonidean authorities. The manuscript was 
bequeathed to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences by 
Austrian scholar David Kaufmann and today, with this edi- 
tion, has been made available to English-language readers. 
CODEX MA1MUN1 presents 68 of the most beautiful pages 
from the illuminated codex of the Kaufmann Mishneh 
Torah, with an introductory essay by Prof. Alexander 
Scheiber and contributions by Prof. I.Twersky, Prof. J. Bleu 
and Prof. S. Pines. Art historian Gabriolle Sed-Rajna 
describes the codex In context of art history and provides 
detailed explanations of the illustrations. 

Published by Corvina/Helikon/Strassburger. Loafsize473 
mnix324 min (approx. 18'/2"x 121V'), 17G pages. 

Price, IS72,7RG (including VAT). Available from T tie Jerusalem 
Post, P.O.Hn>. ill, Jerusalem 91000. Tot. 02-828101 exf.ZBU, 19!. 
Price valid i-iiill .lanuury 31, 198B in ar-noidiinuu witli |/rif;n freuzu 
/L-culnilonR of Nov. 2, IBP* 
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THE AGE of computers, we uecci 
hardly be reminded. is vuMly di fie- 
ri: nt from lire age of the Crusades. 
Our world today, rich in technology 
and hurtling with data, is a frag- 
nicntcd one. Experience iseunijisirl- 
mcntali/cd. Specialists in different 
fields- not In men lion Mih-.suh- fields 

no longer even try to understand 
each other. 

Medieval thinkers, ort the other 
hand, sought to unify all knowledge: 
they looked for comprehensive first 
principles, Tor unity, ft lakes no 
particular originality (o point out 
(hal l lie current world- wide surge 
towards theological fundamentalism 
steins largely from the need fell hy 
many For sonic such idea of nil- 
pervasive. underlying unity. 

( Others, of course, appear perfectly 
content to lake each discrete, dis- 
continuous little thing as it comes 
along.) 

hi one respect the 1 2lli century - 
the lime of (he Crusades and of such 
lenders as Suknlin, Richard the l.iuii- 
Jiearl. and Frederick liar ha mss a - 
exceeded ours. It produced one 
thinker- and lcliginus louder, states- 
man, philosopher, jurist , teacher, 
and physician - whose breadth of 
vision and intellect mil scope have 
hardly I wen equalled hy anyone ol 
> uir tunc. 

This, ol ciiuise, was the Ram ham 
- Riihhi Moshe hen Mnimun ol the 
Jews. “Muyses Aegyptius" of the 
Scholastics, and Maiinoniiles ol the 
em ire world. I le was horn in Cordo- 
ba. Spain, in March. 11.15. lie lived 
in Morocco, and visited (he Holy 
Land - then under Christian rule", 
and called the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem - in 1 165. That same you lie 
left for Egypt, whole lie lived until 
his death in December, I21W. I he 
H5(Mh anniversary of his hit (h is thus 
celebrated in I OKS. while December 
marked the 7N0lli a uni vc usury of his 
dentil. 

TO MARK the spirit of nm times, 
we have sin unmsitchcd-n uy where- 
ever Kambani phenomenon: he 
flashes from hand to hand with diz- 
zying frequency. I refer, of course, 
to his broccoli -green and lurhaned 
visage as it appears on our KKKi 
shekel notes (sheqalim, ns the Bank 
of Israel exotical ly prints it. in the 
style of one thousand and one she- 
qalim). In the market-place they are 
referred tn not as “Rumbumim” but 
as "Greens'* - just as if they were 
dollars or dubious Gcnuuiut, and. it 
is safe to say. with practically never a 
reference to the Guide of the Per- 
plexed. 

On the reverse side of the note is a 
stylized view of Tiberius where, 
according to tradition, the Ram- 
bom*s grave is located. The fiiniiliur 
landmark on this scene is the tower 
of the Old City wall, plus some 
smallish new buildings and the tomb 
of Rabbi Meir Ua’al HuNcs. Graphic 
designers avoid the new high-rise 
hotels that characterize po&t- 
Rambam Tiberias: for your 
thousand shekels you don’t get the 
slightest whiff of jucuzzi or disco. 
Three round shapes flit over those 
three zeros, and as the neighbour of 
the' Tiberias Club Hotel 1 took them 
to be lowlsfjcakers; but close scru- 
i tiny reveals that they are stylized 
pnlni trees. 

While the freshly- printed 
• “Greens” are whisked from wallet to 
wallet, some of the Ram bain's own 
well-worn writings are still studied. 
The most important arc the Mislma 
: Commentary, the Mishne Tora, con- 
sidered by some scholars <o havq 
been written as the constitution for 
the Jewish people, and the Guide of 
the Perplexed. Among his other pro- 
, digidils quiput is the Introduction to 
j LogiCf reputedly :written when the 
■ author was. 16; the Letter to the 



MAIMONIDES 


AT 850 Helga Dudman 


for a similar celebration added an 
Arab philosopher, in the name of 
even-hundedrtess. 

Pride of pldce for early planning 
among these four countries goes to 
Spain, or ralhdr to the region of 
Andalusia where the city uf Cordo- 
ba. the Rnmbam's birthplace, is lo- 
cated. Israeli visitors to Cordoba 
report on the beautifully kept 
“Tiberias Square,” and special acti- 
vities and lectures will mark the 
commemoration. 

THE CHIEF minister of Andalusia, 

.lose Rodriguez de In Burbollu. was 
in Israel recently, together with his 
ministers for agriculture and econo- 
mics. The purpose of the official trip 
was agricultural cooperation , but the 
group took the opportunity to come 
to Galilee on the Sabbath and paid 

an informal visit to Mr. and Mrs.' University, who carries with him a 
Bibi at their Tiberias home. 1 was super-enthusiastic message of 
present, too, on the terrace over- teaching methods based on those of 
looking the lake; and like the Bibis I Maimonides. His doctoral thesis was 
was greatly impressed by both the on the "Educational fdcas and Rc- 

youth and the seriousness of the luted Philosophical Concepts in 

. delegation. Maimonides”; his secular studies 

We heard about the educational were nt-the University of Denver and 

and other events planned in Cordo- his rabbinical studies at Yeshiva 
ba in honour of the Rnmbam - high University. His brother, a rabbi, 
marks for progress here, when it is heads a yeshiva in Jerusalem, 
remembered thnt Maimon and his Armed wi(h the Mnimonidean 
family fled from Cordoba in 1148 to First Principle of Unity (the Divine 
escape the invading Almohades, a Unity that underlies and has created 
fanatic puritanical sect of Islam (the all is to be accepted rationally, intel- 
brand has long been with us). lectually and also emotionally), Ele- 

Additional high marks when it is fant has uo problem' leaping into the 
further noted that while the Ram- fray of Israeli extremes, 
bam did not consider the Moslems Among those he has met with 
idolatrous, for they believed in the recently on the subject of Maimo- 
Hawless Unity of God, he did regard , nides, you hnve, on the pne hand, 
as idol worshippers the Crusading Rabbi MK Kahane and, very much 


Christians he saw kneeling before 
the statues of saints (in Acca). 

BUT ANDALUSIA today is social- 
ist and humanist (amt the chief 
minister needs no coalition hut has 
an overwhelming majority). As he 
explained to Mayor Bibi, his young 
co-ministers “come from the univer- 
sities, mid the trade unions. ” in 
antiquity, Andalusia was (lie site of 
the kingdom of Tarlessus, which 
may have been hihlieal Tarshish. 

I was also present at Mayor Bihi's 
home for a Maimonides-ccnlred little 
meeting at quite another level, 
one which may add a lively and 
constructive dimension to the 
celebrations. 

This one involved the visit to 
Tiberias of Dr. William Elcfant, of 
the School of Education at Bar-Ilah 


Yemen, in which the Knmhnin deals 
with bnniingly rent problems of life 
and death; and the medical treatises, 
like many other works written origi- 
nally in Arabic and signed, “Moses 
ben Maimon, the Sephardi.'' 

Besides producing this literary 
legacy, he was also the very hard- 
working court physician to Saladin’s 
viceroy in Egypt: the spiritual leader 
of (he Jews throughout the kingdom, 
and a revered teacher of philosophy. 
For his teaching, in accordance with 
the rabbinical injunction, he 
accepted no money. 

IT IS NO wonder, then, that several 
spots in this part of the world arc 
organizing celebrations to honour 
the Ruinhuin on his H5Uth birthday. 
In Israel, a steering committee has 
been set up whose members include 
Minister of Education Yitzhak 
Navon; the president of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Ephraim Urbach; the mayor 
of Tiberias, Yigal Bibi; and repre- 
sentatives of universities and other 
government authorities. 

Mayor Bibi is determined that 
Tiberias should take pride of place 
for the Year of the Rambnivv, as 1985 
has been officially designated, and 
that his burial place should in lime 
■ become a centre of international 
scholarship on the Rambam. “I 
would like to invite representatives 
of the four countries in which the 
Rambam lived. and worked - Spain. 
Morocco, Israel, nnd Egypt - to 
njcct in Tiberias and discuss his 
works and his unparalleled import- 
ahee,” Mayor Bibi told The Jeru- 
salem Post. A Unesco motion calling 


nil the oilu-i hand. Uaymmida 
Tawil. Rabbi K.ihanc sliim-iil Elc- 
1-1111 uhiuml his I lull vaiisi Museum 
but apparently was n<»i unduly re- 
ceptive lo the quiiluiini] fi<»m (he 
Rambam lli.n "Speech, reaching and 
learning uu- instruments ter the 
advancement n| peace amoim man- 
kind." 

This quotation, howevei. heads 
the lei lei uf thanks l.lefanl sent to 
knynmmln Tnwilloi her •'unfmgci- 
tabk- hospitality'* al her Ixuue ;uid (he 
chance to meet with some , t r | KT 
Arab friends. I lie second quotation 
included ill (his letter is from the 
Arab p. .el Alsai.l ihn Situ Aliimlk in 
|»iaise of Maimonides - “Abu 
Ainran" - the physician: "Galen's 
art heals the body, hm Aim Annan's 
heals the IhuIv and the soul. With his 
wisdom he could heal the sickness of 
ign.il mice. ” 

llis leiter lo Tnwil closes with the 
valediction. "Lexically, Educa- 
tionally A: Maimoiiidieally... yours" 
- which conveys a little something of 
the nian's exuberance anil way of 
thinking. 

DR. ELEFANT arrived in Tiberias 
with a heavy briefcase bulging with 
demonstrations, articles, tables, 
graphic models, reprints, and other 
documents all cenlied oil his Maimo- 
nides teaching methodology. 

What, in essence, is it about? It is 
vci.v hard to boil down, hut it in- 
volves a device lor helping the lead- 
er - any leader of any text - In find 
the key elements. 

“The idea came lo me suddenly, 
from the opening words of (lie Mishne 
Torn," Dr. Elcfant told tile with 
ill-coiiccnlcd excitement. These are: 
"The basic principle of all basic 
principles, anil the pillar of all scien- 
ces, is to realize that there is n First 
Being who brought every existing 
thing into being. All existing 
tilings... exist only through lii.s true 
existence. ” 

Making a leap, now, lo any writ- 
ten text: it, too, was created by a 
being, the human author. If the 
render considers its title, and then 
looks for the sentence which best 
expresses, subjectively, the author’s 
key explanation of the title, then, 
according to Elcfant, he 1ms found 
the "host 1-We clue" - the author’s 
point of view, his own basic thoughts 
about the subject matter, his first 
icfcreucc to what lie intends to say. 

This means that we arc being 
helped to read for meaning, and with 
thinking as part of the process, 
rather than merely letting our glazed 
eyes drop down the page: “process- 
ing" words in this mechanical 
fashion is something the word- 
processor does much better. 

As one who lias taught teachers, 
prospective teachers, and just plain 
students for over 20 years. Elcfant is 
aware of the breakdown of conven- 
tional teaching methods in (he face 
of the barrage of data of the modern 
world (not to mention all those flick- 
ering images which may possibly be 
more dangerous even than graven 
images). 

He gives examples of the effec- 
tiveness uf his approach in motivat- 
ing weak students and bringing them 
up to excellent levels, hy as it were 
"opening their eyes" to what they 
read, and by asking them to produce 
graphic models of the structure of a 
text. I fc has also astonished teachers 
in the hard sciences by his own 
ability to grasp the point of scientific 
texts that frighten laymen. 

IT IS ONE thing to accept a princi- 
ple of all-encompassing unity (bind- 
ing any author to his creation, and to 
his reader, and to everything else as 
well), and as a result to point with 
alarm to the -fragmentation that 
characterizes our world today. Ele- 






fant is quick to acknowledge that 
such fragmentation exists no less 
within Orthodox Judaism today dun 
in international, national, commun- 
ity. or individual i clarions. 

It is much harder for me to find 
patience for the jargon that eman- 
ates from schools of education and 
psychology, and so I have trouble 
with such Elefani titles as “The 
Psychological Stress A: Adjustment 
Ego Ameliorative Educative Act, 
BiivCyhci Helically and Anionivnlly 
Presented." Or with acronyms like 
“SuSy" - for Substantive and Syn- 
tactic Structure of Knowledge (but if 
they help some, why knock the in 7). I 
Teei the same about Elefant"* term 
‘•Egukigy” - except that here 1 was 
neatly convinced that the ego, 
weakened in so many individuals by 
endless forms of fragmentation anil 
resulting, as we all know, in grotes- 
que types of behaviour, can some- 
how he strengthened by developing 
a direct connection - unity - between 
render nnd author. 

When we arrived at Mayor Bibi’s 
home, Elefaut unpacked his bulging 
brief case and continued to explain 
his methods and aims, enthusiasm 
and energy undimmed. I can report 
that the three younger Bibi children, 
aged two to 11, remained riveted in 
their places during the exposition, a 
tribute that must be equally divided 
between the warmth of this educa- 
tor’s commitment to the Rambam 
and the excellent upbringing of the 
mayor’s kids. 

As a kind of prologue to the Year 
of the Rambam, it was agreed that 
Elefant would meet with a group of 
Tiberias teachers to explain his sys- 
tem, and would provide help and 
material with an exhibition on the 
Rnmbam that Mayor Bibi is organiz- 
ing for Tiberias. 

As a “Guide of the Cantanker- 
ous." one subject surrounding the 
man would make a most timely topic 
for special scrutiny. This was the 
controversy that raged over the man 
and his works, both during his life- 
time and in the century that fol- 
lowed. For in this respect, the age of 
Maimonides was just like our own, 
and the entire far-flung Jewish com- 










Statue of Maimonides in Cordoba, Spain (Photo-Wcigert) 


munity became so polarized be- 
tween ‘‘MBimunists” and "Anti- 
Maimunists ,“ with hatred among 
Jews, and especially rahbis, rising to 
book-burning, physical violence, co- 
operation with the Inquisition, and, 
according to some reports, the de- 
secration of the tomb in Tiberias by 
rabbis from Safnd. 

One- early anti-Maimunist (Jewish 
leaders, especially in France and 
Spain, were largely in two opposing 
camps - “ Fundamentalists” and 
"Radicals") was Meir Abulafia of 
Toledo, presumably a distant ances- 


tor of David Abulafia, of Izmir, who 
550 years Inter headed the return of 
Jews to Tiberius - at the invitation of 
a Bcduin sheikh. 

WHICH BRINGS us once again 
back to Tiberias, and its venerable 
tradition of connection with Maimo- 
nides* family. Some say that his 
father was also buried here, arid the 
Maimuna celebration of Moroccan 
Jews, at the end of Pessah, is accord- 
ing to tradition the anniversary of 
the death of the Rnmbam’s father. 
The grave of his grandson. Rabbi 


Daviil HuNngiil, is very near the 
Ram bain’s. Like his grandfather, he 
also died in Egypt and was brought 
toTiberins for reburial. Appointed 
head of Egypt's Jewish community 
at the age of 15. he spent much of his 
life defending Iris grand father's 
11 nine. 

An interesting new addition 
marks the site here - a stone slab 
front David HuNagid’s grave, now 
on view inside n structure that looks 
rather like a birdcage. This tomb- 
stone was not discovered until 1932, 
during excavation near the Rum- 
bani’s tomb. That same year, it was 
mysteriously whisked off to Egypt 
nnd placed in the museum ot the 
Jewish community in Cairo. This 
year, it was mysteriously whisked 
back to Tiberius, hy an American 
benefactor, where it attracts many 
who came to pray. The man photo- 
graphed sitting hy it had been 
praying forever two hours. 

Visitors have come to the Rnm- 
bam’s grave for centuries. Fifty years 
ago. at the time of the SOOth 
anniversary of his death - and sunn 
after Tiberias* devastating flood, the 
town was flooded with visitors. To- 
day there is a steady stream of the 
devout, ami a visit to the tomb is 
included in the walking tours orga- 
nized by the Plaza and the Gnlci 
Kinncrci Hotel. 

What is needed, 1 think, is nut any 
marble aggrandizement of the site. 
Some signs, in Hebrew and English, 
giving some indication uf the Rom- 
bam’s importance, would add mean- 
ing to any visit, and a brief pamphlet 
- sold at cost - could convey much. 

It might, for instance, include 
something like this evaluation, from 
Professor Leon Roth’s book on 
Maimonides: "He represents the 
highest point reached by the Jewish 
moral ideal since the time of (he 
Bible, and he combined with that 
ideal all that was best in the strivings 
and achievements of contemporary 
science. Unwavering in his adher- 
ence to an historic religion, tena- 
cious in his mastery of the whole 
field of thought, he synthesized them 
in a creed which gave philosophic 
freedom and yet found room for 



Memorial to Kambani 's grandson. 

private loyalty and public service.” 
And to bring the message to the 
ignorant masses (the Rambam was 
an intellectual snob, and who can 
blame him; some of his writings, he 
believed, were nut suitable for the 
ignorant, nnd 11s a child of his age, he 
referred to "children, women, ami 
the stupid"), here is my suggestion 
for a bronze plaque in imy Tiberius 
hotel night club. Tram the Rambam: 
"What people consider to be goad 
is really bad, and most of the things 
that are considered to be bad are 
really good." - □ 
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Top-Quality 
Modern 
Furniture 

Bedroom Suites • Dining Room Suites • Children's Furniture 
•Lounge Suites • Salon Wall Fixtures • Sideboards 
Sokolov St.. Herzliva. Tel. 052-81 553. 


madam turnllun j 
First class 
workmanship 
and materials 
with an excellont 
choice of , Bedroom Suites • Dining Boo 

SnX • l 01 “ e B Sultes * s *"” 1 11 

SHOWROOMS: S3 Sokolov St., Herzliya. 


MITZPE HOSHAYA 


a religious community settlement in Lower Galilee, is seeking new 
families with school-age children. 

The village comprises 22 families of Israeli and North American backgrounds, with the 
common goal of settling the Galilee. 

•For more information, write to Howie and Miml Kahn, Apt. 13A, Mirkaz Kllta 
Mevaseret Zion, DJI. Hare! Yehuda 80805, or call us at 02-541891. 


CUT & PASTE & 
GO TO THE SHOW! 


The nest letterts) will appear In 
the next Issue of 
The Jerusalem Post. 



. House & Cal' Policies 

TWr\ In ENGLISH 

jdLfco Personal Service 

Call for a quotation, 8 a.m.-l p.m, dally. 

6 Stampfer St., Netanya, Tel. 053.35884, 34717 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1985 


Due lo the success of our 
3-day *MEF1 sale 
We now proudly announce 


CRAZY 

3-DAY 

SEALYSALE 


* 20% Discount... 
and more! 

* Yourchoiceof: 

3 equal interest tree 
unlinked shekel payments 
Or an additional 
24% tor cash with order. .. 
AND MORE! 

An EXTRA 1 0% discount if 
you buy a box spring and 
mattress together. 

PLUS! Choice of Free Duvet 
or additional discount. 

All prices based on 
published factory price list. 
Rate $1=IS 527. 

Sorryl No telephone quotations. 


nioDnnfTQ 

HOUSE OP DREflmS 


HOUSE OF DREAMS 
kraal's Top Sleep Shop 

28 Ussishkin Si.. Ramnt Hatfiaron. 
Tot 03-480701 

Open 9.tfc a.m -1 p.m.. 4-7 p.m. 
Closed. Monday and Friday 
afternoons 
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CHANA ORLOFF (ItttiK-l'JhH) jir- 
rived in Paris in iVlOiii a lime when 
the disciples of Cezanne. Van Gogh 
and Munet were bringing down the 
curtain on European academic art. 
Picasso, Matisse, Duchamp, Bran- 
cusi, Rodin, Braque and others weie 
re-inventing the wheel with ahau- 
don. But Orloff, cli nosing to follow a 
more conservative path, disearded 
the analytical .side of cnliisni and the 
fanaticism of fauvisi expressionism 
t** fall into line will) Maillol, 
laiehiiisu, Despiuti and Nadelman. 

A c(iinprclien.sive exhibit id 
OrlolT's lim n/e and wood sculptures 
(the firsl time since her Tel Aviv 
Museum retrospective in |WiK), has 
been divided between (lie llei/lrya 
Museum, where some figurative 
bronzes have been assembled; and 
the Rubin I louse in 'lei Aviv where a 
small group of 14 excellent bronze 
portraits are hacked by several pen- 
cil sketches and a full set of early 
woodcuts. 

Although I lie |*J2 IJ , k were Orlolf’s 
formative years, they were also her 
most important . lor it was during this 
P<-'. r ^ K l lliid Orloff's inipeeeahle sen- 
sitivity foi surface anil linear analysis 
of tile figurative volume led to a 
score ol beautifully curved portraits 
anti standing figures. Highly inllu- 
c ii ceil hy sculptor lilac Nadelman. 
works like ■'Amazon." ''Nsidine.'* 
and "Didi-Heail" echo the reductive 
curvilinear handling of form into 
contoured line so characteristic of 
that mannerist modern master. In 
carving "Nadine," fro in chignon and 
cheeks to shoulders and skirl hem, 
Orloff uses the repetitive ares as 
alternating convex and concave 
forms in a masterful way, composing 
an harmonious, symmetrically ba- 
lanced, stalely figure. 

Rowing planes, curving silhouet- 
tes and rounded volumes continued 


to hold UrlaH's interest until the 
Forties mill the aftermath of the war 
when she mined to more expressive 
and exaggerated figures. Surfaces 
lose grace to crust; and a balanced 
lluidily is replaced by a dynamic use 
of texture, shadow and com pact ed 
volumes. 

These later bn mz.es ure oversha- 
dowed hy busts .if “Edmond Fleg"; 
“Jewish Painter” (Rcisin); "Chnim 
N. Bialik"; and " Re u veil Rubin." 
Eaeli of these personalities are indi- 
vidually ohsei veil and curved as peo- 
ple with character; suhjccl. before 
style or material, dictates the end 
result. “Edmond Fleg" is a port rail 
of outstanding sculptural quality. 
Curved in a blonde wood it has 
liaiisfomieil solid mutter into a work 
that breathes (hiougli pores and pro- 
jects (he flexibility ol skin, while 
never forget ling the individual, who 
muiiilain.s an mi gust presence. 

In lY2fi l)rl<i|f sculpted the por- 
traits of Bialik and Rubin, capturing 
the inner gravity id hci sillers by 
changing truth into art. laet into 
foim. Clearly carved details, per- 
fectly depicted features and with a 
Modigliani-like elongated neck and 
head, the Kuhin bust is a match for 
the stalely manner of a medieval 
icon. Bialik, on the other hand, is 
more robust, pinioned with abrupt 
changes of I acini planes making the 
figure more dramatic, theatrical and 
narrative - and less romantic than 
the Rubin. 

Of her lull figures shown at (lie 
Rubin I louse. “Woman with a Fan," 
borrowed from the Tieho Collec- 
tion. is elegantly fashioned in 
champagne-toned wood, ft is a styl- 
ized chorus of soothing, undulating 
fines as sinus, hands and fan inter- 
lock into a near art deco design 
motif. "Esther" (I9J8) Is a lour dr 
forte of representational carving 
and bronze casting. Proportion, sur- 
face. modelling, pose and a slightly 
mannered turn of the nape all add up 


Boubat's universe 


Edith Varga-Biro 


IT . 1$ TOLD that Picasso himself 
discovered and encouraged young 
Edouard Boubnt to take up photo- 
graphy. If true, the master must have 
influenced his life, but cerlainlv not 
his art. Bouhat (b. 1923, Paris),' now 
exhibiting in Haifa, quite conscious- 
ly rejects the modern and the frag- 
mented and recreates, in his black- 
and-white stills, the traditional and 
the timeless. 

Some early photos from the 50’s 
are a homage to painters: the sculp- 

• tural old peasant-couple in a field 
■ might have stepped out of n canvas 

by Jean-Fraiisois Millet; a jcuns-clad 
girl on a slippery rock conjures up 
• Odilon Redon; a landscape is in- 
spired by Hobbema. In certain 
aspects Bouhat is close to Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, the greatest enri- 
tcmporliry French photo- journalist 

• They havtf ip common a preference 

. for old-world atmpsphere; the clas- 

, slcal ^tyle of photqffl aphy t a techn ic- 

1 1 al master}' facilitating shots in which 
content apd form merge. 

One of Boubat's beloved subjects 


are peasants toiling by the sweat of 
their brow, whom he finds, paradox- 
ically, in hidden corners of the de- 
veloped countries, including the Un- 
ited Stales. 

In his highly original approach he 
presents mankind al harmony with 
nature; in Brittany, a lady in her 
Sunday best takes off her shoes and 
walks into the sea, holding a hand- 
bag of Golda-like proportions, her 
quivering image, trailing behind, re- 
flected in the water. Then there is an 
Israeli Beduin family, caught 
laughingly from under the dark sha- 
dow of 11 handwpven mat; and many 
others from far-flung places visited 
through his association with the 
magazine Rfalitdx. “Kyoto" (1974) 
depicts a Japanese monk 
meditating in a raked sand garden , a 
symbolic universe of which the monk 
constitutes only a part. The grand 
geomelricnl structure of the garden 
is in subtly contrasting greys, juxta- 
posed to the completely absorbed, 
motionless human figure,, rendered - 
in stark shadows and lights, achiev- : 
mg a picture of transcendental beau- 
ty- ' 

Such, a serene and harmonious 
oeuvre is almost unique in our times, 



Chaim Orloff; “Reuvcn Rubin", 
Aviv). 

U> an idyllic, madonna-inspired por- 
trait. In addition, it j s sensuous and 
sensitively hatlied in a soft tone of 
light, without any harshness at all. It 
is the kind of academic realism that 
one lends to remember, for the sub- 
jective sincerity is matched hy the 
absolute confidence ol spirit 
achieved by (lie confluence of the 
artist's mind and hands. 

It is not often u major artist is 
afforded an exhibit of this dimen- 
sion. Recommended. (Hcrzliya 
Museum; Yad Lehnnim, Hcrzliya; 
and Rubin I louse, Rchov Bialik, Tel 
Aviv). Through Feb. 

TO DEFINE erotic art, in terms of 
its content and objectives, is as diffi- 
cult as defining the nature of art 


bronze , 1926 (Rubin Hduse, Tel 


itself. Skipping through the text 
books, one discovers that eroticism 
must be observed as a cultural phe- 
nomenon; lime and place is as im- 
portant to the discussion as the work 
of art itself. Erotic art cleaves in 
several directions and does not apply 
only to crude, sensual or lascivious 
imagery at the pornographic end of 
the scale, but has often proposed 
mythological, allegorical and reli- 
gious interpretations. From the baw- 
dy vase paintings of ancient Greece 
to Bosch’s medieval illuminations, 
to Klimt's fleshy prostitutes and 
Picasso’s supervisory role as voyeur- 
in-residencc, eroticism has been part 
and parcel of western iconography. 

It’s not enough to illustrate for- 
niention in several varied positions 


Yakov Kni'laiidcr. II not oveily ob- 
vious, Zivn Ron’s phallic easel and 
Ballhns 1 us pi u-d canvases, elicit a 
response. 

'Hie only p.utiupimis wlm imly 
control this tliriiculi theme arc 
Esther I'crctz Arad, whose delightful 
drawings ooze with flesh and fabric, 
extending the meaning nlTheir pas- 
sion into pose and body language; 
ami Daria I. an bur, a' sculptress 
whose fascinating installations arc 
assembled limn hung and slung panty- 
hose, pebbles, sand and worn 
planks of timber. The wild-eyed 
satyi and the debauched female are 
thrown together in compactly sculp- 
ted scenes of rape or orgy by Ururia 
Bat-Zvi. Other participants arc: Ora 
Ahraliami, Dorin Gani, Miclia 
I laltn, Chaim Mayrs. Re u veil Mais- 
ky, Israel Naltali, Tuva Sadan. Sara 
Spivak, Avraham Pall. (.'Iinva 
Readier, Zipora Romien and Shin- 
1110 Schwartz. (Artists Pavilion, 9 
Alhaiiz.i. Tel Aviv). 

GENERALLY DIVIDED in half, 
Avruham lillul's phot o-inont age pic- 
tures use a large background image 
as a field of support for a smaller, 
associative, object or subject. Eilat 
tries to parallel messages developing 
themes of nature and texture, light 
and dark, shadow and volume, 
atmosphere and object. lie consid- 
ers the senses, photographing sub- 
jects that are tactile and familiar and 
juxtaposing their relative meanings. 
(Camera Ohscuni, 52 Ailenhy, T.A.). 

BRURIA HASNER makes her de- 
but with large mixed-media works 
on paper of birds painted or drawn 
on abstract backgrounds. Limited col- 
our (black, white, greys and sepia) 
and limited subject mailer limit 
one’s judgement regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the artist's work. (Mcl- 
clietl Gallery, 25 Mulchctt. Tel 
Aviv). Till Jan. 25. □ 




’ tSn, A 

This pecemher, Boubat was ' Gtand Prix Nationale for pbotoara- 
awarded the prestigious French phy. (Haifa Museum, in WperafiS, 



ARTISTS ARE horn, not made 
( though it also takes study and analy- 
sis to succeed). Nevertheless there 
are many, many Israelis who are not 
born nrlisis who persist in trying to 
get somewhere professionally within 
llicii chosen profession, often aided 
and abetted by museum curators 
(and oltcn for no oilier reason than 
because what they are doing is con- 
sidered stylistically or intellectually 
“with it”). Conceptual ait, nen- 
cxpressionisni and New-Wave Bad 
Painting are all havens lor those 
fryers, many of whom are frequently 
exhibited and who even have their 
work acquired by our mu Rtinlc- 
con scions curators. A whole genera- 
tion of such tryers lias been spawned 
by Israeli art schools, notably the 
niitlnwhti. One can't help feeling 
that many of these earnest, even 
driven tryers are doomed to a slow 
Promethean death, chained to a rock 
of their own making. 

A lively winter show of ten artists 
fat a re-opened Jerusalem gallery 
devoted to the presentation of Israeli 
contemporary art) rather neatly di- 
vides itself into those who have it and 
those who don't. Leading those with 
it is Gaby Klasmcr, who shows a 
huge, mist retched linen stained with 
acrylic, an essentially abstract- 
expressionist work despite its vague 
reference to a rice picker (the word 
orez - rice - appears in huge letters). 
It’s a sombre, powerful storm lit by 
flashes of warm colour. 

Two paint and pencil gestural ab- 
stractions by Raff! Lavle show that 
the “old" master has not lost his 
touch, even if both arc a bit over- 
worked in graphite. Pinhas Cohen- 
Gan shows an arresting outsize 
rudimentary head painted on paper 
but conceived in line and literally 
laid on its ear (an answer to Base- 
litz?), evidence that this artist, also 
born with the touch (he can make 
"bad" painting work), does not need 
all his dubious theories to support or 
justify his work. A large cnnvns by 
Kupfcrman, in his usual abstract 
linear idiom but wholly original in 
uctual composition, shuws again 
how this born painter uses his brains 
to vary his chosen line of approach. 
Lyrical, joyous abstraction is repre- 


intcd by an oil hy 1-cuNikcl (whose wheic lliings arc foimccl or happen 
Mnispcciive opens at the Israel organically: the movement of ;illu- 
I use uni next week). vial sand around a pebble, the rcflec- 

. The aridity of the midmsha school lion of lock in a pool, thoelcliingof a 


is well represented hy an insensitive 
and over-worked painling hy Michal 
Na'aman, the incompeience >4 (he 
unt i-pnin ting ol Tsibi Gi-vn and the 
brightly decorative but ultimately 
dull irregular panel by Dcganlt Hi- 
res t. Borderline cases aie Mushv 
Gcrsliuni and Igacl Tmmirkin, hnth 
veterans who bring a tremendous 


iseiisitive foreshore . even sparks and heal 
iy Michal emerging bom a brnriu. Zeitlin’s 
ce of the ilniulscapc:. look like satellite 
:i and the photos of a landscape ami his stnp- 
illimately action study ol a wave hi caking mi 
ganlt He- locks icvcnls an intricate pattern of 
e Mnshc droplets. Design, printing and hand- 
kin, holli Ihig o| low-key, sidl/hard cont lasts 
momloiis aie impeccable. Zcitlin also shows 


personal force to the fray, bul who more mnn-madi 


n't shake off being message artist: 


f facts of iiioliilecuire and water; 


Bnst. Tumarkin entitles his painted ^ ,crc n ^o a fine study .if the 
relief by printing “1984" onto bits of pullein of power lines in what looks 


the assemblage, ns though to give 
this indifferent panel some ominous 


like a drawing by Fyninger. But it’s 
his gentle hut firm icvclations of 


significance. It doesn't. The born nature’s microcosms (chiefly in the 
artists don't have to spell out a lower entrance) that lift this show 
message; their painting speaks for well above (lie ordinary. (American 
itself. (Sara Gilal Gallery, Pinskcr 4, Cultural Center, 9 Keren I layesod. 
J’lern). 5-7 p.m. Till Jan! 25. J'lem). Till Feb. 14. 

& ' s SOMETHING OF the inner ecstasy 

4 of born-again Jews is reflected in 

. Israel Korcnbrot’s excellent pholn- 

graphs of handsome ymmg 
K l J American-born settlers at a nioshav 

(V, ,'^rwfn ' n Modi'im. established in the mid- 

% '*WUk Seventies (sonic may always have 

fgi. been devout, for all that I know). 

Ik! *1 Some of these photographs were the 

k BfWEr y * subject of a double-page feature in 

fit - fsG*. yS . J The Post several years ago and 55 

1,1 tii ■■in • » photographs from "Return to Modi- 

’im" have now been published by 
Israel Korenbroi; “ Modi’im . ” Oeffen (72 pp. with a text by Yael 

MeSinai). One wonders if the set- 
TECHN1CALLY accomplished tiers have retained the sense of quiet 

photogrnphers nre now al- joy. Korenbrot, bom in Poland and 

most luppence-a-dozen: what raised in Mexico, studied photogra- 

separntes the men from the boys (or phy in Britain before settling here, 

the girls) is the ability to bring an This show was first exhibited in 1982, 

clement of revelation or poetry to at Mexico's Museum of Modem Art. 

the print, either in the composition (Jerusalem Theatre Gallery for New 

and treatment; or in consideration of Artists). Till end Jail, 

the essentials of the subject matter. 

Photographs by Harry Zeltiln reveal 
much of the wonder of the marvel- 
lous organic drawing of nature. 



Harry Zeitlin: “Reflections" (U.S. Cultural Center, J'lem). 


FRIDAY, JANUARY II, 1985 


SINCE 1981 the Jerusalem Founda- 
tion has provided 20 studios for 
artists in the capital, located in the 
Talpiot Industrial Zone; the project 
is the result of the initiative and 
efforts of the Israel Museum's Yona 
Fischer, who also vetted the appli- 
cants. The location now sports a 
gallery so that the public can see 
what’s going on there; it is named for 
a young Israeli nrtist who died at a 
tragically early age. The three artists 
selected fur the opening show are 
Larry Abrnmson, Jacques Jano and 
Dudn Mczah. ( Aika Brown Gallery, 
Yad Hnrutsim ti, Talpiot). 4-7 p.m. 
only. Sat. 11-1 p.m. Closed Fridays. 

1 FELT LIKE clubbing l»oth our 
computer-seller. 1 nd the proofreader 
last week when they mis-coi reeled a 
correction to my ante on a sump- 
tuous new book, Landscapes in 
Israeli Art published by Graubart o( 
Jerusalem. The cm reel price of this 
splendid volume is $1 HI and not as 
printed (it can he obtained tor $95 in 
the U.S. ). □ 



rife- 

Israel's newest export commodity Is as unlikely as a 
two-lagged camel with feathers. Yet that's just about 
what a Galilee kibbutz is now raising, and the 
ostriches - all 1 50 of them - are already proving to be 
popular with the tourists. 

For its marketability, the odd-looking ostrich stands 
head-and-shoulders above other types of Farm 
animals for the value of its by-products. The skins 
provide just about the most expensive leather in the 
world, the feathers are highly sought in the fashion 
industry and the meat is considered a delicacy in 
Europe. Moreover, each ostrich egg is large enough 
to make an omelette for 30 people. 

From oranges to ostriches, Israel exports just about 
everything under the sun. Give your friends and 
relatives overseas all the news of Israel and the 
Middle East; give them a gift subscription to THE 

JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


“ 


81 , JERUSALEM 91 000 

Subscriptions can be handed in at 
He'atld, 2 Rahov HahavatzelBt, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Post, 1 1 Cariebach St., Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Post, 16 Rehov Nordau, Haifa 
Please send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 


My cheque for (see rates below) Is enclosed. 

Please send a gift card to the recipient in my namB. 


U.S. A., U.K., Europe US$25* US$44.95* 

OthBr countries US$30* US$54.95* 

* In Israel, payment may he made in shekels 
at the frozen rate of exchange ($1 = IS 527), 
plus VAT. 
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DURING THE rcceni innrnihoii 
around Luke Kiniii'rcl, we were 
Shown sinus Ilf a blindfold ostrich, 
hitched to si Ciir, running in the race. 
This sunn struck me as an extremely 
cruel dill-, lor which somehuily 
should have been shot, or al least 
locked in a dai kenetf cellar lor a few 
days tiiid nights. 

Despite my disgust. I laughed sis I 
remembered u famous AW Yorker 
cartoon, which depicted a large flock 
of ost riche', st muling with their heads 
buried in (lie sand. One ostrich, with 
its head in the air, meets another in 
■similar condition, and says, 
"Where's every body 7" 

1 he discussions on television ab- 
out the appalling indiscretions that 
brought the Ethiopian Operation to 
a halt mac le me think ihutthc ostrich 
should be the symbol of Israel. We 
heard broken-hearted veteran 
Ethiopian settlers mourning for their 
endangered brcthien, editors like 
Hanna Zenur and Shalom Rosen- 
feld explaining how the responsible 
press hml observed the code of si- 
lence, and politicians (lying to pass 
the buck. 

Then they debuted who was to 
blame fur the supreme act nf folly. 

Was it open -hearted, open mouth- 
ed Jewish Agency Chairman Arye 
Dulzin, who addressed a large public 
meeting of hundreds of Jews without 
thinking tlial a reporter might be 
present? 

Was it top-level civil servant, 
Yehuda Domini tz, director-general 
of the Agency's Aliya Department, 
wlio prattled away merrily to some- 
body who wrote for the Gusli Emu- 
niin juiirnai, Nektu/a, without think- 
ing that Reuters or sonic oilier news 
agency could pick up the story from 
that moronic publication? 

Was it the Government Press 
Office, for which the prime minister 
« responsible, for willing an official 
conference after the Ncktitla siory 
h.id been picked up by Reuters, 
embellished by the Associated 
Press, and published in The New 
York Timex and Israel's afternoon 
tabloids? 

One would have thought that any- 
one connected with Dulzin or Domi- 
ni tz would have accompanied those 
(wo gentlemen into ifie desert, to pul 
on sack doth and ashes and to bent 
their breasts for 40 days and 40 
nights. Rut nothing of (lie kind hap- 
pened: they turned the tragedy into 
just another parly squabble. 

Haim Aharon, the Likud chair- 
man of the Agency's Aliya Depart- 
ment. claimed that Dr. Israel Pcleg, 
head of the Press Office, was the 
villnin of the piece, because his press 
conference gave official recognition 
to the siory that the whole world was 
reading by then. 

The argument, as pul by Aharon 
and his fellow-ostriches, is ihul it 
doesn’t matter a damn what The . 
New York Tones and all the other 
papers write, or what TV program- i 
mes show; a story docs not exist, as t 
long as there is no official reaction. j 
I have heard a philosophical argu- I 
men! at a symposium of communion- t 
lions experts that nothing happens in f 
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TELEREVIEW / Philip Gillon 


In Piillimc iralc jmirmilisls win. had 
plHjnrd hy Ihe rules, and had been 
HcnupnJ hy a ridiculous mg through 
■he indiscretions of Dul/in and 
Dominitz. 

The contention indicates that 
some of us have a curious ghetto 
mentality, which has resulted in our 
making a catastrophic mess of our 
relations with the press for many 


the modern world unless it is filmed 
for television and reported by the 
press - if a tree falls in the forest 
without a camera nr newshawk on 
hand to report the event, that tree 
never foil. But this is the first time l 
have come across the contention that 
no event occurs even though people 
ate reading all about it in their 
favourite paper nnd are seeing it oh 
prime time. 

It seems incredible that anybody 
in the modern world could seriously 
afguc such a proposition even 
though one must take into account 
that they ; had to rally to the defence 
of the party somehow. Obviously, 
the press conference had to be called 

PAGE FOURTEEN 


OUR ostriches in high places have 
never heard of a translation service, 
und are convinced that anything 
published in Hebrew can never 
appear abroad. So they believe that 
t hey can say anything they like to the 
Israeli press, not for publication in 
other lands. Similarly, they assume 
that anything they say in the U S. in 
English will never be repealed here 
at home. 

They are not aware of how fast 
newspapermen cun send stories by 
teleprinter and international tele- 
phone calls; they think we are still 
living in the age of Waterloo, when 
the London Rothschilds were the 
first to get news of the victory by 
carrier pigeon, long before anyone 
else had it, and so were able to 
bolster the Stock Exchange. 

Our ostriches should be compel- 
led to watch Front Page three limes a 
day, in order to learn about tough 
managing editors, about deadlines, 
about a good newspaperman’s de- 
dication to getting a story. Even at 
the criticized press conference, the 
acting chainnan of the Jewish Agen- 
cy, Akiya Lewinsky, told the asto- 
nished foreign pressmen that there 
nre higher considerations than jour- 
nalism. 

; The amazing thing is how respon- 
sive the overseas journalists in Israel 
have been . to such appeals: AP, 


d which had added the word “airlift" 
n to the Nckuda story, sent out n kill 
h message the moment the monitoring 
d censor pointed this out , even though 
^ A P k new their story was correct . 

11 IT IS amazing that our political lead- 
r ers and top civil servants have no 
r better understanding of the world 
y media. After all. this isn't Russia, 
where nothing can he published in 
PraviUt or Izvestia till it is officially 

0 sanctioned by tile Kremlin. We arc 
, a Tree country, a bastion of democra- 
ts cy. an outpost of Western civilizu- 
r tion. 

t Indeed, most of our ostriches 
e spend Far more time abroad Ilian 

1 they do in Israel. They have a rest- 
' less love of modern travel that asto- 
i nishes me, ns I find the conditions 
l- intolerable. Still, I suppose it’s diffe- 
rent for them; they get VIP treat- 

t inent. 

I One would think that, when they 
are in the U.S. or England, they read 
l The New York Times or the London 
i Times and watch the news provided 

■ NBC, CBS, ABC or the BBC. 

I How come they think that news is 

■ not news unless it is rubber-stamped 
> by an official Israeli press confer- 
ence? 

The answer, of course, is that 
i none of our ostriches ever read a 
i foreign newspaper or watch televi- 
, sion when they are abroad. For this 

■ there are two reasons. First, they are 

1 heeding the admonition of Eliezer , 
^ e n _ Yehuda, the father of modem 
Hebrew, that they must insist on ■ 

■ eyeryUiing being in Hebrew, so they 1 
disregard material in English, just as 

he disregarded his wife when she < 
spoke some alien tongue. Secondly, < 
the papers are so bulky, and there is i 

soinuchstuffshownonTV.andthey | 

arc so busy shopping, that nobody ? 

the Jerusalem post magazine 


cun expect them to waste linn- krep- 
| ingiibu-.iMot tlieiiii'ilia. 

^ ANt Jill PR GJ Hi 11 1 1 be lie I Mini 
endangers our lelalimis with the 
press and results in euiushophiV 
cove i age is the ouivuiii.n Ihul .me 
prince is heller (him .uioiher. Some 
weeks ago. the reining IDF spokes- 
man, Ynueov l- von. explained linn n 
luul heen his poliey to tell luiirnalisis 
only wlinl the iiiniv i hough I iliev 

r should he (old - i. c . ,'„ ux . again, jj,;,', 
nothing hml happened unless Un- 
official spokesman said u had hap- 
pened. Furthermore, he hud itu 
qualms about playing favourites, 
feeding scoops to the journalists he 
especially approved of. 

One can imagine how much the 
others loved him for doing this, and 
how well disposed they tell in Ute 
cause ol Isiael as a result. 

None nt this osiiichism would 
matter if ivc had done well in the 
press. The best wav to judge a policy 
is by results. Alas', om record with 
the media is one of constant disas- 
ters, and «r screaming to high 
heuven how unfairly we' arc being 
treated. Books arc written, and a 
case is being made, about the anti- 
Israel and anti-Semitic attitudes of 
the press in regard to the war in 
Lebanon. 

For days, the army spokesman 
was pussyfooting ubnut that war, 
perhaps because lie himself didn’t 
know why it was being fought nr 
what its objectives were or how far 
we were going. 

While he was snug and mum in his 
ghetto, ignoring the outside world, 
stories were flying around the globe, 
based on what the Pl.O and other 
Arab sources were feeding the jour- 
nalists in Beirut. I don't need to 
recapitulate what the world and. for 
that matter, many of us believed 
about the obliteration of thousands 
in the bombing or Beirut , and about 
our part in the massacres in Ssihni 
and Shatilla. 

Days later came our official ver- 
sions, full of corrections and more 
accurate statistics, efforts to put the 
record straight. Nobody told our 
ostriches that nothing is as dead as 
last week's story. 

THERE MAY be a psychological 
explanation of why Israel broke the 
story of the rescue of the Ethiopians. 
One of our anchormen said it 
seemed impossible that anything 
could make the bank-shares scandal 
take second place in the news, but 
here was something positive ami 
inspiring that Israel was doing, res- 
cuing the Ethiopian Jews, so it had 
become (he lead story. 

He pointed out that the press of 
the world was saying that, among the 
hundreds of thousands of Ethiopians 

Sllffprinr frnm ilu- .1... 
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But there are other bats as well, 
and sometimes they are also seen in 
the evenings, just about dusk. These 
are the fruit bats, which. some people 
call “flying foxes.” They come 
around looking for the berries on 
various kinds of ornamental trees 
and shrubs. 

By day, bats are found in eaves, 
and even in basement cisterns, 
where they hung upside down and 
sleep, until nightfall. Their babies 
cling to their tummies, held there hy 
the protective skin-webbed wings of 
tile mother. When the latter emerges 
at night, slu- lakes her young with 
Iter, folding up a flapofskiu In- tween 
her buck legs to fnim a soil of apron 
so as not to lose her young in flight. 

Huts give birth once a year, in the 
spring, and muse foi about six 
weeks. 


suffering from the drought, only the 
Jews hud a country where they 
would he welcomed, new brethren 
prepared to go to cnoimous lengths 
to help them. And we were shown 
profoundly moving NBC shots of the 
operation. 

1 mentioned Inst week how eager 
Israelis are for hope and optimism 
and reinforcement of their dream 
that the Jewish homeland has values 
higher than chauvinism, bigotry, 
land hunger and money. It is more 
than possible that Dulzin and Domi- 
nilz were subconsciously longing to 
accentuate the positive when they 
committed their indiscretions. Here 
wc had something equivalent to Op- 
eration Flying Carpet and Operation 
Wings of an Eagle to show the world 
- so good a secret must have been 
bursting inside them. 

Well, r suppose that truth must 
0U L And that it is no use crying over 
spilt milk. But we can learn lessons 
from the spilling. Mayte it- is time 
that we pulled our heads out of the 
sand. 1 □ 


the EXPRESSION “blind ns a 
tod" is an aeem.ite one. and they 
really cun hardly do more than dis- 
tinguish between light and shade. 
But they make up for this with their 
incredible sonar system. This 
bounces their squeaks off the objects 
around them and prevents them 
from bumping into things. The sys- 
tem is so accurate that experiments 
have shown that some bats can fiy 
between the blades of a whirling 
electric fan and come through ini- 
semhed. 

Bats, except for one South Amer- 
ican variety that sucks blood from 
man and animals and is hence known 
as the vampire bat, are harmless. 
The accusation that they entangle 
themselves in people’s hair is entire- 
ly unfounded. 

One of their really interesting 
characteristics is that they drink in 
flight. They swoop down over a pond 
or other water source and fill their 
mouths with water, while keeping 
the rest of their body, which is co- 
vered with a silky fur, completely 
dry. o 
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SALAMI and ullre, Massages should 

v iiuxpcnsive fare. Bui iu „iy 
household over retail ytnrs wc Im’c 
virl Lull I y reused to musidvr cold ems 
u low-cosi iiieiil. When purclmscd ml 
ordinary supermarket comiicrs 
these items simply vnst l0 „ IIUK . h 
Fortunately, some things change 
for Ihe belter. Today's password it, 
llte smoked meals and sausage field 
IS competition, mid even the chain 
stores are (.citing into the act. Bin 
they still have a long way tu go. 

laigc share ol the eredil goes lo 

n'n H "n-' T"*** "“"“fnciurer in 
B uu B rak called Pikanti. Display- 
ing eoinpt.ialive price charts in its 
advertisements in the Hebrew pap. 
ers. Pikanti huldly proclaimed in 
November that its smoked meals 
and sausages cost considerably less 
lltm similar Hems in the big chains. 

In some eases. Pikanti products were 
three or four limes cheaper. 

Price gaps like these can still be 
found today, although the chain 
Mortx have countered with some 
dramatic discounts of their own. 
However, Pikanli maintains uni- 
formly low prices on nil iis products, 
whereas the supermarkets offer v;t- 
™ specials for limited periods 

IN THE low-priced smoked meats 
lie Id. the only serious competitor lo 
Pikanti on a country-wide scale 
seems to be Mu'adanei Netanya. 
This longer-established firm lias re- 
cemly begun penetrating the super- 
markets with strikingly |„w prices 
bill in a limited range of products. 

For instance. Super-Sol. which 
bore llte brant of Pikanlfs adverlis- 
ms blast, was last week umlmellmu 
Pikanli in the very prudncl for which 
' J“. s "i® 1 sharply castigated: 
smoked breast of turkey (known ns 
paslrarnn" in market slang). Ii 
offered Ma'udnnei Netauya's turkey 
breast as a “special" at IS4.440 ft 
kilo, whereas Pikanti’s standard 
price for this ilem is IS4.6UI) xhj s 
week, however, Super-Sol pul the 
price up to IS4.S00. 

Back in November, Pikanli ads 
quoted Super-Sol ns selling smoked 

“*<* bl 5 asl . at ISI9 ' 40S P cr kilo 
(for the Zoglobek brand; - more 
than four times Ihe Pikanti price. 

v“^ r "i°r “a™! 1 . ,n:ina 8 er Moshe 
Katz defends this hy saying you 
cannot compare the quality; some 
customers are willing to pay the 
difference for Zoglobek, which the 
chain continues to carry. 

Super-Sol is also selling certain 
whole salamis of the Netanya brand 
at prices competitive with, or even 
lower than. Pikanti's. 

IF YOU ARE looking for most 
other smoked meat items, chances 
are they will cost much more at 
Super-Sol than nt Pikanti outlets. 

For instance, "cognac" and "sibyn" 
hist “I?? 1111 of toe Zoglobek brand 
toth Mil for IS14.900 a kilo, whereas 
ie?-i“wX e Dan ' s 00,1 rSll.800 and 
snlLmh res ,P« live| y- At Pikanti, 
salamis marked with both these 
names are sold for a quarter of the 
pnee, IS2,99Qa kilo. 

Or take frankfurters. The 
cheapest frankfurters nvailable at 
Supersol come in a special offer from 
Zoglobek Nahartya, with n kilo cosl- 
i”8lS3.100. Or you can take the 
Ma adanei Dan brand at 1S3.400 a 
kilo. 

Pikanti regularly sells its frankfur- 
ters at IS1.990 per kilo. My family, 
with their American palates, find 
them the tastiest they’ve tried in 
Israel, and were surprised to learn 
joey nre made of turkey, not beef 
Until We discovered Pikanli. we 
were buying Americun-siylc ull-bccf 
not dogs made by Tiv Tirat Zvi, 
which sell at the fancy Deliealiv meat 
shops for IS5.400 a kilo. With either 



The cold-cut war 

MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


ehHrc!vi| VC P rc ^ cr 1|K ”' grilled over 
vjiHrcq.il, or even grilled o„ e „ s or 

deemerty. rather than boiletl i„ wal 

in !h' C T ? a 1111 ’ f "' n P Supermarkets 
in the lei Aviv area last week could 
not match Pikaali's Tor economy 
except perhaps in a few hanging 
salamis of Ihe Netanya brand. The 
cheapest frankfurters I saw nt the 
Co-op came in u "special” from 
i '.^T! ' ,;hial11 ol 1S2.990 a kilo 
and Ma adanei Dan al IS:,N96. And 
he smoked tuikey breasl cost 
IS 5 ,940 a kilo f ram Yehinm (dis- 
counled from IS12.260); the 

«7 S RQn?H Nah ? riyn brand sold for 

Ib7,890 (down from a wlinpping list- 
price of ISi5.748a kilo). 

"ow delicatessen counter in 
Kol-Bo Shalom in Tel Avivshoweda 
similar pattern - high-priced smoked 
meals and sausages, excepi those of 
Ihe Netanya brand. It offered 
Netanya turkey breast at IS4 800 

?cJ y ^ , Y ginfl/ ' y * ,igher lhan 

JS4,690 this item fetches at Pikanti's 
direct-sale shops. 

THE PIKANTI ads directed cus- 
tomers to buy at the B’nei B’rak 
factory shop itself, at 104 Rehov 
Kahanemen, better known by its 
former name. Rehov Hashomer. 
Lrom Tel Aviv if you come along 
Kehov Jabotmsky in Ramat Gan and 
B nei B'rak, it is the last right-hand 
turn before the Gelia highway. But if 
you enter the southern edge of B'nei 
B rak from the Geha highway, a 
large welcome sign points the way to 
Pikanti. It is opposite the Coca-Cola 
plant, which any local resident will 
know where to find. 

But one doesn't have to go to the 
foctory to get Pikanti's low prices. 

The firm supplies to a chain of some 
40 agents throughout the country. In 
the Greater Tel Aviv and Sharon 
regions, prices are exactly Ihe same 
as at the factory. However, 10 per 
cent is added in Haifa and the north, 
as well as in the Jerusalem area and 
from Aslikelon southwards, to 
absorb transport costs. 

Pikanti owner-manager Mnshc 
Badash is a former career army offic- 
er who opened Pikanti six years ago 
to manufacture salads, dips uml 
pickles, which the firm still makes 
and sells throughout its chain. When 
il moved into the large B’nei B'rak 


premises 15 months ago. it began 
marketing smoked meats. Its nro- 
dlrv-ts ratiy", cW,"« approval of 
the B net B ruk nihbinate. 

Likv all other food factories. 
,'kaali t : on| v , s under the scrutiny „f 
jhe Ministry of llcnlil,. However 
for la. jsc who are sticklers for prot*: 
‘■ an F ninl om Mint Pikanti 

I t tm M lhl ' 0f(,,;iil1 of the 

e, t o Ministry lo operate a food- 
processing plant. 

li T l ; e „ n,inis, 1 r y's Fond Admiiiislra. 
non tells me Hus delay has lo do only 
with securing approval of the plant's 
architectural blueprints from llte 
municipal authorities. The Food 
Administration assures me there is 
no danger to health from Pikanti 
products; otherwise, it would use its 
authority for an immediate adminis- 
trative closure of the plant. 

THE SECRET of Pikanti's cheaper 
prices, says Badash. is that it is 
totally tree of the long-term -credit 
system mat makes other manufac- 
g D°? dS e 0 . cos,i y in Our chain 
stores. Pikanli direct agencies are 
permitted a mark-up margin of only 
25 per cent, some of which is lost in 
the unavoidable wastage when slic- 
ing salamis for sale. 

. B “ d ash says a good rule-of-thumb 
is that a reasonable retail price for 
smoked meal is approximately twice 
that of the same meal sold raw. In 
ojher words, if raw frozen shoulder 
of beef carries a maximum fixed 
price of IS2.600 per kilo, Pikanti’s 
price of 154,990 for the smoked 
product is reasonable - and makes 
one wonder aboul ihe IS12,500 n 
kilo fur the Ma'adunei Dan smoked 
shoulder at Super-Sol. 

Budash says his company has had 
to resisl tempting offers to sell out to 
major commercial concerns. He also 
says it lias been subjecled lo anony- 
mous threats of saboiage to its pro- 
ducts in Older to destroy public con- 
fidence in them. The Pikanli planl 
nas had to increase its night-time 
security as a result. 

One has to see (he factory shop 
dunng peak selling hours to appreci- 
ate fully the dynamism of the Pikanti 
operation. Badash suys an average 
y5t)U customers pass through cadi 
day. It is open from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
weekdays, and until 3 p in. Fridays' 

In the early evening hours, it is 
comnioni in find some 2ft customers 


ahead or you in ihe queue, which 
moves remarkably quickly. The 
s .lies people arc young and fu.M- 
woiKing, if some limes a liufo hi us- 
que. 

I The. salad department today takes 

a buck seal to Ihe meats, but it is still 
popular - and for good reason. Its 
salmis and dips are a third of the 
price of (hose sold in hulk at Super- 
boi, for instance. At the factory, 

SO u^u Simfros > frozen 
Vl get ahle.s, which it packs in plain 
nngs. A two-kiln bag of frozen chins 
from lapud, sells for IS! ,71X1. com- 
pared with IS2XS4 for the same 
produc! at Co-op Supermarkets. 

when its closed circuit television 
sets arc operating in tli * shop, cus- 
tomers can watch what's going on in 
the production rooms. A total of 1 M) 

m?r k T ,,re £ m P ,t>ytfl1 ‘^‘’uglioiH 
the f.ii lory, which works 1 lu ce .shifts. 
Guided tours of the product ion are us 
can lie arranged hy groups, 

AT TUB favroiy shop. Pikanti satis- 
aitvs ami salamis are s,.kl si, night ofr 
l,R : I’rotluvlitai litre. Snore freonle 
l^ouit out dial most types of salami 
should In- allowed to age, f, )r d nvs fj 
,u '*. w ccks, to get rid o| excessive 
moist ness. If you purchase Ihe saln- 
nus whole, you can hung them at 
home until they dry. This .somewhat 
increases the pricc-pcr-kilo cnlcula- 

:k lh ;y ]>«!-■ "Fight , tiling Will, 
moisture. But Pikanti products arc 
so cheap to begin with (liuc this 
hardly mailers. Its salamis sell for 
either I.S2,h‘«J nr IS2,9'.w kilo. 

Nre smal Icr-si/e salumis, wltiili 
"vigit n.ngiily hall a kiln at i.mtltre- 
linii tmiv. are st.kl by unit - ISI ,;[ft) 
und 15 [ ,7110 - milter titan by cxtrel 
wvtgltt By | aw , at, salamis sold by 
unit rttthcr than weight slu.ultl carry 
j 1 F nnl « l wcigl.l figure nn the label. 

tkatiti s do mil, but neither do nmsl 
other brands on the nturkel, with a 
few notable exceptions such as 
bnekciii. 

.k TI I? P , ri l nI f?. according tri 
inL Health Ministry's Food Admi- 
nistration, should indicale the pro- 
jected minimum weight nfier (lie 
sausage has dried for (wo or three 
monihs. 

The Food Administration also 
stares that food colouring of any 
kind, even natural, is prohibited in 
meat products. The Israeli Standard 
tor manufacturing snlamis lists “spe- 
f , k C n ty f eS ’ and a sa3fl mi should he 
labelled according to the type (“cog- 
nac, “fine," “shufra," etc.) which 
c f>mposiHon matches. It is per- 
missible to produce a type not on the 
list of 11, but only if this is superior in 
quahty to those listed. 

Pikanli should bear this in mind 
this month when it introduces six 
new products, each supposedly de- 
signed to complement a different 
type of alcoholic beverage. There 
will be for instance, “whiskey sala- 
mi and “rum salami” - without 
alcohol m the meat, of course. 

• I refuse to be drawn into an argu- 
ment about Ihe quality of Pikumi 
products as compared to other, more 
expensive, brands. So much of this is 
a mailer of personal preference Hint 
h is hard to be objective. Owner 

dn^h c ) 0nCenc,s if Pikanti pro- 
tfucts h.id to pass through the regular 
c rin nnels at the chain 
stores, they would have to be "the 
mostexpensive products on the mar- 

otherw/se. C£>mPet ' Enn * would ar 8 uc 
In B;nei B’rak, Pikanti has one 
competitor vrrtually next door - but 
M has something very special to offer 
a particular clientele. This is rh c 
„' v “ Products plant, nt 94 
Rehov Kaltaiieman. Its big drawinc 

Mokii'u ‘t ' S St ' irrly kos,, °f 
ihajak in Hebrew), under the ultra- 

J'™' supervision of Rabbi Y 
Landau of B nei B’rak. 


Most or Bov’s customers through- 
out the country buy its products 
because of tins spmul hn-hthcr. It 
.neons, for msla.iie. ihul the plant 
may use only fresh beef und pnultiy 

i™dtos"' ,h,S,,tl 

i n u' | lbt l factory sltop, however, 
individuals cun buy Sova products 
about a (hml cheaper titan at regular 

ulre l r , Moh' er r in n '" d B ' rak '"■elf or in 
L.ltra-CJnhodox neighbourhoods in 
Jerusalem, Snfad. Netanya, etc. 

The factoty shop is open 7 a.m. lo 

5 p.itl daily, mid ; p . nli p ri . 

days, its aljiiospliere is worlds away 
from the modernity of Pikanli. The 
Sova shop is small, and allention is 
inure personal. Front the npearance 
and dress of both staff and custom- 
e-rs. there is no doul.l that one is in 
Hner Brak, whereas I’iknnli’s planl 
etiiild lie anywhere in Israel. 

As lor prices, tire day I visited (he 

M.VU factory there was „ "speeial" 
on fninkfiirlers, at IS2.flt)ll a kilo 
wllleh IS virtually Ihe same as I’ikan- 
« s price. Smoked turkey breast cost 
only marginally more. issJuki 
kilo. But ns "cognac" type salami 
Wbicli conlains fresli bed, cnxi 

'.j'sVfV 11 o e’’ comjiared with 

hr 2, re r kal,,i ’ The ' s,n, .keil 
y™?'" beef cost fS(i.lKll) at Suva 
flf>4,69lj al Pikanli). Uni at least 
Here is a reason for lire difference - 
lie special requirements of 
Knslmti. 

I intlsl report, however, that Sov’s 
jieenee trout the Ministry ol Hcaltii 
lapsed at the end of December The 
Food Administration lells me lital il 
will not lie renewed unless Suva 
takes “certain steps" m improve the 
conditions at the plant, n did nu t 
dabaratc. 

THOSE in search of iiK.-xnunxivc 
cold meats pitulucis arc- luckiest if 
they live in or around Netanya. as 
they have a big choice of producis at 
low factory-prices. Pikanti has just 
opened a new agency in Ihe old 
industrial zone there. 

In addition, individuals enn buy at 
factory prices from Ma'adanci 
Nelanya. either at Ihe plant shop 
itself, at 1 Zangwill in the slink area, 
or at a modern downtown shop cal- 
fod Ma adanim, 5 Shmuel Hanatziv. 
inis, shop is open from 8 a.m. to 9 
p.m. daily, till 3p.m. Fridays. 
Ma’adanei Netanya has the 
of approval Netanya Chief 
Rabbi Lau, and holds a valid licence 
form the Ministry of Health. It has 
oeen m business since 1978 and is a 
privately owned firm. 

One of its owners told me that its 
prices at the two factory outlets in 
Netanya are even cheaper than 
Pikanti prices - and naturally he 
claims that his products nre superior. 

His frankfurters sell for ISI 900 a 
kilo slightly less than Pikanti's. 

Ma adanei Netunya offers a 
HungRnan-styie salami, which 
Pikanti does not; and its long, nar- 
row "katanas" and the twisted 
bagel e type sell for only IS 2.500 

compared to IS 2,990 at Pikanli. 

Even when sold al Super-Sol. Kol- 
Bo Shalom and the Co-op, whole 
salamis from Mn'adanei Net:mva 
compare favourably in price will, 
those of the Pikanti chain. 

In Tel Aviv itself. Ma'adanci 
Netanya has another outlet where ull 
2 “ ld at I’ri^ 5 only 
slightly higher than at the factory 
ITus IS the semi-wholesale meal ami 
grocery store called Aiudim, at 123 
llahasliinoniiini. It is under the same 
ojvnership as Mu’adanei Nelanya. 

Tins store offers a wide wirielv of 
. frozen me, It. poultry untl fish pro- 
iluets. frozen vegeltibles. ptiek.'iged 
salads, anti dry anti tinned foodstuffs 
at prices generally lower limn those 
of Ihe supermarket chain;. □ 

Martha Mcisels 
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The First International Bank 

Is Open To Serve You 

Until 7p.m. 


) On Mondays and Wednesdays we’re open till noon. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL BANK 
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WHO IS a Jew? The argument has 
been raging in Israel foraquartcr-of- 
a-ccnlury and reached another cli- 
max - perhaps the most critical yet - 
this week. The conflict defies solu- 
tion because both sides have, 
according to (heir own lights, an 
irrefutable case. 

The deadlock is over (wo Hebrew 
words, lefi ha' halo elm. meaning 
“according to orthodox religious 
law." Under Ihe (secular) Law of 
Return a person is entitled to immi- 
grate if he is a Jew. A Jew is a person 
born of a Jewish mother or con- 
verted. The Orthodox want the con- 
troversial phrase added: “converted 
uccording to Orthodox religious 
law." The non-Orthodox want the 
legislation to remain as it is. 

When the hill was originally 
enacted in 1950, it did not define a 
Jew. Subsequent developments are 
retailed absorbingly in u book called 
Perpetual Dilemma by former Knes- 
set member Zalman Abramov. A 
committee of three sat in 1958. the 
book recalls, and concluded that a 
Jew is a person declaring himself to 
be a Jew. And the powder-keg blew 
up. 

THE COMMITTEE of three con- 
sisted of a socialist (Israel Bur- 
Yehuda, minister of the interior), a 
liberal (Pin has Rosen, minister of 
justice) and a supporter of clerical- 




wanted to be a national Jew (as well 
as being an Israeli) without being a 
religious Jew. The High Court, sit- 
ting as a bench of nine judges, 
accepted his petition, albeit by a 
narrow majority of five voices to 
four. 

The Orthodox were appalled. 
They demanded instant legislation 
to abolish that duality. In their view 
an ethnic Jew belonged automatical- 
ly to the Jewish* religion, whether he 
was a believer or not. An amend- 
ment was passed to the Lnw of 
Return in 1970. A Jew was hence- 
forth (under Israeli law) a person 
born of a Jewish molher provided he 
or she was not a member of unother 
faith,” or a convert to Judaism. 

THIS BAN on membership of 
another faith was itself something 
new, and derived from the Brother 
Daniel cose. A Jew called Oswald 
Rufciscn embraced Catholicism and 
became a monk, carrying the name 
Brother Daniel. Yet he was a Zionist 
(with an excellent war record as a 
Jewish partisan) and wanted to live 
in Israel as an Israeli. 

He applied to the Supreme Court, 
urguing thnl under Talmudic law “u 
Jew, even if he has sinned, remains a 
Jew" (Tractate Sanhedrin). 

The Orthodox, stricter than the 
Talmud, decided that such a devia- 


fully no split in the Jewish people. 
The NRP has accepted the existing 
formula till the present, both sides 
are able to live with it. Why upset the 
equilibrium? 

THE PROBLEM IS the growing 
clerical revolt within the religious 
community against the Orthodox, 
evocative of the Reformation that 
overlook the Christian world four 
centuries ago. This latest upsurge is 
occurring mainly in the U.S., where 
n more liberal atmosphere prevails 
over theological matters. 

In Israel the Orthodox I told pow- 
er, their authority is vested in the 
political system. Abroad, Judaism is 
a voluntary faith, not entrenched in 
the establishment. It prevails to the 
extent that it has popular support. 
Not surprisingly old rituals are 
queried. Attempts are made to re- 
discover Ihe spirit of Judaism, buried 
under layer upon layer of tedious 
ceremonial. Successive movements 
have broken away front the rigidities 
of the past: the Conservatives, the 
Reformists, the Reconstructs nists. 

In the eyes of the Israeli Rabbin- 
ate these innovators are heretics, 
representing a terrible threat. Hence 
its increasing concern with the im- 
position of halacha or Orthodoxy. 
Yitzhak Meir. member of the Jewish 
Agency Executive (representing the 
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ism (Moshe Shapira, minister of so- 
cial welfare, and religious affairs). 
Shapira represented what is now 
called the National Religious Party 
(NRP). That party promptly res- 
igned from the cabinet. 

Its return to office was made possi- 
ble by an official directive, issued in 
January 1960, which stated that a 
Jew was, for the purposes of the civil 
law, a person born of a Jewish 
mother. After which things 
quietened down - until this inter- 
pretation was challenged in 1968 by 
one Binyamin Shalit. 

Shalit was a Jew married to a 
non-Jewish Englishwoman. They 
lived in Israel and had two children. 
Anne Shalit could have become Jew- 
ish by conversion but, like her hus- 
band, was an agnostic, so did not 
convert. 

The Israeli identity card registers a 
person's status in three ways: by 
nationality, religion and citizenship. 
Ann became naturalized, so her en- 
try read: nationality British , religion 
non, citizenship Israeli. 

Shalit wanted the entry for his 
children to be; nationality Jewish, 
religion none. Under the directive of 
1960 that was impossible. Religion 
could be left blank, but. nationality 
could then not be Jewish. The reg-; 
istry officer entered as the Shalit 
children’s nationality: Jewish father 
and non-Jewish mother, Outraged, 

, the family petitioned the. High 
Court. 

They were raising an exjiloqive 
issue. The word “Jew” hod two 
meanings which had never before 
, been separated. It described an 
' ethnic; or national grouping, and it 
described a religious belief. Shalit 


co-ed rabbinics at Hebrew Union College, 
tion should not be allowed. A Jew 
converted to another religion is no 
longer a Jew, either by religion or 
nationality. 

That edict shocked many, coming 
as it did on the heels of the Holo- 
caust. Jews had been martyred for 
being Jews, regardless oF the religion 
they professed. Racial anti-Semitism 
evoked the bitter phrase “A Jew is a 
person that other people call a Jew,” 

A young man originally from Hoi- . 
land, member of Kibbutz Revadlm, 
had lost both legs while serving in the 
Israeli army. He did not qualify as a 
Jew because his mother was non- 
Jewish. He would not convert be- 
cause he was not a believer. But he 
had made aliyn and settled in Israel, 

■ an act that left-wing Zionists consid- 
er to be the equivalent in national 
terms of religious conversion . 

He posed the following question, 
consequent on the 1 970 amendment, 

• which debarred him from formal 
' membership of, the community; 
“Shall .1 remain here and fee) 
ashamed because my mother was not 
. Jewish, or, shall I return to Holland 

■ and feel ashamed because my father 
1 isaJew7" 

His plight derived from the cur- 
: rent relatively n)ild- legal- situation, 
before . the latent offensive ‘of the 
. OfthodoiL The State of Israel .has . 

agreed since 1970 and put on the ' 
■- statute-book that a Jew must either,-' 

■ be born Jewish or conyfcrtecj to Juda- 
: i ism; that religion and nationality - 

shall not be separated; that a person 
is cither a Jew in both respects ot in 
neither. - 

This status quo would seem rigid 
and theocratic enough; what more is : 

= needed?, Up to now there is thank- 


Jerusalem. 

NRP); points out to The Jerusalem 
Post that the issue is not over Jews 
who happen to have become non- . 
conformists. Their membership of 
the Jewish people is not cajled into 
question. They were born Jews nnd, 
as long as they do not convert to 
Christianity or Islam, they remain 
Jews under the law of Israel. 

The dispute, says Meir, is over 
converts, because there are regula- 
tions laying down how conversions 
are to be niade and the. reform 
movements do not abide by them. 

Rabbi Richard Hirsch, executive 
director of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, disagrees. 
Many of the reformists, notably the 
Conservatives, do abide by halacha - 
in their way. Halacha requires three 
things: circumcision (mila), immer- 
sion (in a mikve), and acceptance of 
the religious precepts (o/ mitzvor). ■ 
The Conservative rabbis require all | 
three. 

There is of course o difference 
about how halacha is to be, under- 
stood, and the further the liberal 
Jewish communities are away from 
Orthodoxy, the wider the gap. Re- 
form rabbis see the ritual aspect of 
Judaism - as not more than symbolic, 
they differentiate between form and 
content. “We recognize the forma- 
listic rules ~ kashml, the bah on 
Sabbath travel, wearing a skullcap at 
prayer - but we don’t impose these 
rules," says Hlirsch. : ‘jv : . ■ 

A ponverl who embraces this un- 
conventional forin- of Judaism can- 
not be accepted, ns a Jeiw, say the 
Orthodox. Therefore the iTjere fact 
of conversion' is not enough. A per- 
(Conllnued on paged) 
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fCoHiiiiHtil fimn /■i/i.v IJ 
vm claiming citizenship in b.iael as a 
Jew must t if he is a enliven ) liave 
been ennveited atcoiding in 
Ihilm lhi. that is. am mliiig !■> a ritual 
legarded us valid bv (lie Israeli Rab- 
binate. 

HOW MANY PEOPLE would he 
adversely affected by this seemingly u 
minor modification in the Law of H 
Rein rii V Probably not many. 
According to Hindi there are Hl.uOU 
conversions in Judaism a ycui in 
America alone, the great majority of 
i lieiu being perfonncd by non- j 
Orthodox rabbis. Generally ihe 
cause is marriage with a non-Jew, I 
who chouses to adopt the pait net's I 
religion. 

Musi converts are female, since 
more Jewish men "marry nut" than 
women. If the amendment is passed 
the children of these women con- 
verts won Ul in the great majority of 
cases not he recognized as Jews ill 
Israel. It would tail matter if they 
came as tourists, flit I they would lose 
(he privilege of citizenship on de- 
mand, something that most Jews 
tieasure its a birthright . 

That sense of birthright is impor- 
tant even if it is not exercised. To he 
denied it is to suffer a kind of partial 
excommunication. Tile mini be r of 
people who would apply for Israeli i 
I citizenship and lie rejected is small, 
bill the number who would be grave- 
ly hurl and antagonized is substan- 
tially larger, and their number is | 

| growing. 

The plague of assimilation has 
1 spread, its chief agent being inter- 
marriage. K the gemile partner is 1 
’ convened, no damage is dune. If 
most uf those con vet sinus are not 
recognized, (hen instead uf attract- I 
ing the gentile partner to Judaism, 
we shall be thrusting Hie Jewish 
partner away from Judaism towards 
assimilation, possibly towards u 
foreign creed. 

Rabbi Ilirxcli believes that the 
hulk of the members iu dissident 
congregations, though Jcwisli-horn 
and therefore immune to discrimina- 
tion, will feel discrim inn led aguinst 
nil the same. Their resentment will 
he all the greater because the ba- 
lance of forces is different abroad. In 
Israel almost all Jews are , formally at 
least, members of the Orthodox 
community. 

The Jewish population of the U.S. 
and Canada is considerably larger 
than that of Israel (accounting for 80 
per cent of all Jews outside Israel and 
the Soviet Union). Out of six million 
resident in North America, not more 
than 10 percent identify with Ortho- 
doxy, according to Hirsch. 

The halachic amendment will ) 
therefore reverse a process that all 
Zionists have been striving to 
achieve. Their continuous attempts 
to create and maintain bonds be- 
tween Israel and the Diaspora, 
uttempts that are increasingly diffi- 
cult now that Yiddish no longer 
exists as a common language and 
culture, will be altogether frus- 
trated. Orthodox intransigence will 
prise the two sectors of world Jewry 
asunder. Hence the vital importance 
of keeping those fateful words - left 
ha' halacha - off the statute-book. 

The Orthodox see things the other 
^ay round. Equally solicitous for the 
unity of the Jewish people, they see 
the threat as 'coming from the oppo- 
site direction. If the two key words 
are not voted into law, they say, then 
a new crisis will erupt, and that is the 
crisis which will split the house of 
Israel, irrevocably. : 
i Abramov’s bodk cites Rabbi 

the Jerusalem post Magazine 




Mitslu* /.vi Nci\;ih. s)H*.ikim» dm mg 

llii 1 giiMt knc'.M'l ili baii* til 1*1711 
(which nit mi lin -ei I tin* inKilatium 
iinw (m-v.idiiiul. I Iu- Jews <<| Isiacl 
an.- mu.' luuuly. In saul. - The bridges 
are open. All are .illnwcd In miv with 
nlln’is: all mivi l<»gi'ilii]. wliclhci 
oil inviuis oi MUMwiid invasions, us 
did the muled tribes u| IsiavJ. A boy 
from Klnr llu'knch (mi Oiihmlnx 
settlement), may many a gill ft am 
t.iivai llaim (a iimi-nrllmdox kib- 
butz). mie fmm Tir.il /.vi (NKP) 
may many mie fmin l:in Sheinei 
(llaslu miei llat/air).** It a iion- 
haluehie definition uf a Jew is 
adnpleil. "we shall he enlist mined in 
glow iijxnt. ui destiny the existing 
bridges mid social emu i acts, to erect 
fences." 1 le told the nnn-Oitluidnx: 
“We come In you with mir protests, 
(le m;i iu Is and appeals. beeaii.se you 
are mil sons and hietluvn. because 
we (In not Wiint to give yon up... Do 
mu hasten in give ns up.*’ 

THE COMPROMISE pioposal at 
present vented by the country's lead- 
ership undci Piime Minislei Siiinum 
Peres is to keep the two lalel ill words 
out of the text, but in compensation 
to strengthen the Israeli Rabbinate 
further by declaring it to he the 
responsible authority here for con- 
versions. Would this not permit the 
Orthodox to achieve (he same end 
indirectly, by hardening controls 
over the immigration of eon veils to 
Israel? 

Such a development might lake 
place, hut the point is not I luil. The 
point is what the two sides in the 
dispute can be induced to accept. 
Whatever solution the Orthodox 
and linn-Orlhodox will both put up 
with peacefully is hclici Ilian a solu- 
tion that causes a split in Ihe Jewish 
population - whctltei through a 
secession or the Oi Ihodox or a seces- 
sion of the non-Oi ihodox. The Peres 
formula might be acceptable to the 
liberal conun unities. Will the ( )nlu»- 
dnx refuse to compromise? 

Tile core of (he problem is (hat 
Judaism is monolithic in Israel and 
pluralistic in the Diaspoia. This cre- 
ates a welter of problems. Whether 
the amendment is or is not enacted. 
Rabbi Nery alt’s dream of “open 
bridges” within the Jewish people 
can no longer be maintained. 

Most divorced Jews in the Di- 
aspora , for example, do not seek a 
religious get. Therefore if they re- 
marry, any children from (heir 
second union would be bastards. An 
Orthodox woman munying a di- 
vorced Jew originating from abroad 
has accordingly to scrutinize his past, 
even if his family antecedents are 
impeccable. Iu other words, the bat- 
tle for unily is lost already. The 
amendment saves nothing, it only 
creates new dilemmas. 

Ultimately Ihe solution must he to ' 
dc-instituiionulizc the Jewish reli- 
gion. The two const ituent purls of 
the Jewish identity- the national and 
the religious - will eventually have to 
be disconnected. All persons 
accepted as Jews by any ol the sever- 
al recognized denominations should 
be entitled to Jewish nationality. 

As concerns the religious identity, 
each denomination will have no op- 
tion but to live by its own rules. Any 
Conservative or Reform Jew want- 
ing to make un Orthodox marriage 
could be made to undergo a species 
of conversion to Orthodoxy. It might 
be an easy conversion like the one 
that Orthodox circles want to impose 
on Ethiopian immigrants. But it 
would apply to all Jews from outside , 
whether born Jewish or not. 

Short of abolishing the many re- 
formist congregations outright and 
forcing all Jews to become Orthodox 
once again, there is no other solution 
to this latest version of the Jewish 
problem. D 
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Holocaust 


IT WAS A much sobered SJuir- 
fiihrer (Sergeant) Adolf Eichumnn 
who. aftci joining the heroic- 
sounding “Security Service ■ *1 the 
ReUhsfilhrrr SS” in Berlin, tmiiul 
himself in charge of a card-index 
system concerning those enemies of 
the people, the Freemasons. A 
vha live meeting with Sergeant von 
Miklcnstciu. the man in charge of 
Dept. 11-112, the Jmleiiiefcnu (Jew- 
ish section) of Gestapo 110 at 
Wilhelms Masse, resulted in a trans- 
fer which set Eielnnann on the career 
that was to elevate him to a push ion 
of powet in the extermination 
machinery and so. via Argentina and 
Ihe Israeli judicial process, to the 
gallows. 

Sergeant Leopold liz Edler von 
Mildenstcin . a scion of impoverished 
Austrian minor nobility, was an en- 
gineer by profession, u globetrotter 
at heart and a lilerateur by aspiration 


Wim van Leer 


who had joined the SS in 1932. He 
had been motivated by a sense of 
adventure and the fact that he was 
not gainfully employed Ht the time. 
Also, the tflitist image of the SS 
seemed most attractive to an aristoc- 
rat ddvlassd. 

He was put in charge of Dept. 
II- 1 12, whose task it was to formu- 
late policy and establish a process 
that would rid Germuny of its Jews. 
Emigration seeming to be the only 
solution, MilUcnslein canvassed the 
various Jewish organizations to 
facilitate an orderly exodus. 

At that lime there were In the SS a 
substantial number of intellectuals 
to whom GocbbcU's und Julius 
Stretcher's vulgar anti-Semitism was 
anathema, since it damaged the new 
Germany’s reputation in the world, 
without advancing the solution to 
the Jewish question. Fact was that 
the Nazi Party had never been able 
to decide how to put its anti-Semitic 
policies into practice; Hitler’s Mein 
Karnpf did not even conceive of 
anti-Semitic legislation. The Ger- 
■man philosopher Alfred Rosenberg 
held that “Jews must be recognized 
as a nation resident in Germany” but 
"excluded from all positions of au- 
thority in politics, culture and indus- 
try.” The “Reichs Health Leader,” 
SS Standnrtenfahrer Dr. Conti, even 
declared that "the Jews are not an 
inferior but a different race.” 

THE OBVIOUS country for Jews 
was Palestine, which von Mildensteip 
visited to evaluate the possi- 
bilities for himself. For two months 
he travelled the length and breadth 
of Palestine - according to his trave- 
logue, he travelled alone, but in fact 
he was accompanied by his wife and 



by si Jewish couple called Titchlcr. 
Kurt Tuchlcr was u retired judge 
living in Berlin and preparing lor 
uliya: lie was sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Agency witli u view to ginning 
von Millions! viifs enulidenee and 
goodwill. 

Meanwhile the emigration possi- 
bilities loot hot European count lies, 
as well us to North ami South Amer- 
ica. were leisurely explored, involv- 
ing much travel. And at the- same 
time a huge bureaucracy was busy 
erecting harriers tn Jewish emigra- 
tion. The need lor permission, 
attestation, clearance, certification 
and confirmation did little to speed 
the departing on Ihcii way. One 
example must suffice. Every emig- 
rant needed a certificate stating that 
lie or she had honourably served in 
the Hitler Youth - to which no Jew 
could belong. 

The Judenrrfcnit had two sec- 
tions: first, the assiniihilory orga- 
nization (tn many of whose members 
the word Jew was malodorous, 
hence the name “Organization of 
German Citizens of the Mosaic Per- 
suasion'*); second, the section that 
dealt with "Zionist organizations, 
world Zionism and the orthodox 
religious.” 

Sergeant Eichmunn soon found 
himself in charge of the latter, where 
his first task was to prepare a conden- 
sation of Herat's Der Judenstaat, 
which advocated political aims much 
in line with those of the party. This 
publication was meant a^-a guid^ **v 
the SS rank and Me. 

The easy-going von Mildenstcin 
had cultivated good relations with 
many prominent Jews. There were 
discreet social meetings and often 
small gifts were exchanged ut holi- 
day times. He wus a lonely man - his 
wife, having little taste for life in 
rented rooms on a sergeant's salary, 
had returned to her parents’ home in 
the Rhineland. 

Being a widely-travelled and well- 
read man, he found much in com- 
mon with the Jews whom he was 
supposed to rid the stale of. As a 
result, the work of 11-112 was in- 
effective, to say the least - a fact 
which did not escape the attention of 
his subordinate, Eichmann. 

Planning a "palace revolution,” 
Eichmann cultivated a friendly 
alliance with Heinrich Muller, the 
head of the Gestapo. Eichmann's 
chance enme early in 1936, when von 
Mildenstein wangled a trip to the 
U.S. in connection with Autobahn 
construction. In his absence Eich- 
maiui, in league with Sergeant Her- 
bert Hagen and with the connivance 
of Mflller, brought about von Mil- 
denstcin’s dismissal. (After vun Mil- 
denstein was dismissed, he resigned 
from the SS and transferred to the 
Foreign Press Section of the Ministry 
of Propaganda. ) 


TIIE GERMANS at that time had 
an efficient intelligence network 
operating in Palestine under the 
command ot Dr. Reichert, the 
bureau chief of the German News 
Service |DNB). His .secoml-i tt- 
com murid was Otto vun Hoi- 
sdiwingli, a German huidaware im- 
porter resident iu Haifa. They luid 
three Jewish /utiager (iiKonncrs) 
on then payroll: 

u reive I f’olkes, bout in Poland on 
September 1 1 . a high-rank mg 

officer in the 1 lamina whose snUny 
wus £20 per month (u royal sum at 
the time), paid through the templet - 
Bank. 

Li Karl l.dwy of Jerusalem, whose 
non-Jewish wile had a hr other in the 
SA. Monthly salary £5. 

L> A. Klein of Haifa, iiu>nllily salary 
£5. 

On one ot Polkes's debriefing visits 
to Gestapo IIO in Berlin lie wus 
introduced to Eichmann who, on 
February 26. 1937 took him to lunch 
ut ihcTuube restaurant near the zoo. 
During this meeting Polkes told Inin 
about conditions in Palestine, espe- 
cially about the structure and duties 
of the Hagana. Eichmann was much 
impressed with this novel version of 
the militant Jew. and Polkes invited 
him to visit Palestine to sec for 
himself. 

There was a long internal quibble 
about who was to accompany Eich- 
mann. Dieter Wisliceny, who out- 
ranked Eichmann, insisted on going; 
but after Muller’s intervention, 
Hagen was selected, and on Septem- 
ber 28, 1937 they set sail on the S.S. 
Romania from Constanza, pretend- 
ing to be “journalists.” 

During a short stop-over in Haifa 
they briefly met Dr. Reichert (the 
greater part of (heir mission heing 
connected with intelligence activi- 
ties), and went sightseeing on the 
Carmel “In a Jewish taxi.” 

In Cairo they applied for visas to 
visit Palestine, but because of the 
Arab riots and their “journalist" 
status, they were turned down by the 
British. So Dr. Reichert and Feivel 
Polkes went to Cairo and u number 
of meetings took place on October 
10 and 11 (some in Gtoppi’s caffi). 

From their conversations it is dear 
(hut, despite their adversary politics, 
the parties had one overriding and 
immediate interest in common: Jew- 
ish migration. The Germans wunted 
the Jews out of Germany, the Haga- 
na wanted the Jews in Palestine. 

in Putkes, Eiehinnnn saw a type of 
Jew more to his liking, ami the 
subject of active collaboration was 
broached. He instructed Polkes to 
investigate which organization was 
behind the murder of Wilhelm Gust- 
loff, the Swiss Naziftlhrer, by David 
Frankfurter in February J936. He 
tried to pressure Polkes by mention- 
{ Continued on page 6) 
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ing the recent arrest of two Hagana 
operatives involved in illegHl arms 
deals - one Shalunii, and Hiimhurg- 
boin David Shaltiel. Eichmann was 
willing to trade their release against 
tlieGustloff information. 

Rotkes requested an increase in 
the amount of money Jews could 
take out of Germany under the ex- 
isting arrangements by undertaking 
to promote and sell German goods 
nil over the Middle East. (Eventual- 
ly a special bank - the Zilcha Bank- 
was established in Beirut for these 
transactions, at a time when world 
Jewry was promoting a worldwide 
boycott of German products.) 

Eichmann initially rejected this 
plan, it not being in the German 
interest to export Jewish capital 
since lie first wanted to Fofcc the 
emigration of impecunious Jews. 
But lie did not openly voice his 
hostility to the Him vara Transfer 
Agreement so as not to prejudice the 
Gustlnff investigation. 

HERE I MUST digress and say 
something about the ambiguous per- 
sonality and functions of Fcivel 
Polkc.s, who died in Israel in 1982. 

1 have two documents which con- 
firm thiit Polkcs was an informer: a 
six-page Internal report of the Gcxtu- 
po dated 17.6.37 and signed by Dr. 
Franz Six, head of Gestapo Section 
VII (ideology); and ii 54-pagc report 
of the Eiehnmnii/ilagcii journey. 
There are receipts for money re- 
ceived ns well as correspondence 
ubouf travelling expenses in the Ge- 
stapo files. 

Could Polkes have been a double 
agent'/ [laguna sources deny that 
Polkes was ever n member of that 
body, let alone a high-ranking offic- 
er. Which docs not mean that he was 
not. Polkcs would not be the first spy 
left out in the cold. M<»ssiid opera- 
tives Pino Ginzburg (about whom 
more livter) and Israel Gulill disuyow 
him. Another Moss ad stalwart states 
that “Polkes wus i\Hmfi.Mapler[con- 
fidcnce frickslcr| atjHJsl, and a spy 
worst - possibly (hq luller." 

• ! Moreover. Dr. Reichert, under 
Gestapo instructions, had checked ; 
out PoJkcs'K fcflwf fjtlcs. The high 

• .• itoiuiVand cOnt joued payments con* 

’ firm him as n satisfactory informer. 

• ; i. • I recently interviewed Polkes’s • 

• i . son, (in e'ngttfedr for whom the whole 

' mutter |s an enigma. “We never 
. discussed his uctTviiies,'- he said. 

•' r'*My father, was a , very secretive 
f ' • "person;” ' ; t * 

* In 7966 Der Spiegel serialized 

• Helnz'Hfihne’s Tfjt* Order of Ike 
. s Deaths Head, which js now a stan- 

.dart! tkrprk on flie-SS.i.In December: 

; . . of that year they i^M^lished * some 
: facts abqutPolkes; <yhb vm &ubse- 
-p quenltyTntervie^ed.byAffl’diYv and 

: s -}.f J i' ^o'a^/a.lnthese: interviews Polkes; 
’’ ' tnedJ to ixpliih. away the 'nioitlhly-: 
‘ payments frpni ithe^ Gestatjo i'by.i 
; i sayfng^hiit these were ipslalrfierit^ of ■ 
:ip6ney '$Wed:by ^ : 

- ; ft • I n f He jtirtsted Him! H e 

: mgarip oracrel '. 

: , for-: Reporters’- e^iilnesiejicitcd'denials 
•; m 'HngitTift , and 1 Mossad •.'opera- 

v ; >: > 

-/.Hii-L.' , ; / Q* w ^cpnd' e^helon df lrifor : 

• * .-fe- tatfs ftimtl no tri^nport; ; 


ANOTHER discussion between ing means to pressure the Jewish vakia, Eichmann was sent to I nigue. 

Polkes and Eichmann concerned community so that emigration he- whence he was able to dispatch a 

efforts to obtain landing rights in came synonymous with deportation. mere^t.OUltJcw-s.tlKt- zeclutatioit- 
Cairo or Palestine for Lufthansa. Reporting to Berlin HO, Eichmann nl character being made of steinci 

Polkes slated that he could arrange enthused"... you put the papers in at Stuff than that of the spineless Au- 

that. However, £20.000 would have one end of the conveyor belt and the strains, 
to be made available to bribe the au- passport comes out at the other " 

thoritics concerned. Polkes claimed From his HO at the palatial Roth- AS WE HAVE seen, the llugunu 
to have been involved (beteiligt) in schild residence lie created the and the Gestapo had one interest in 

the foundation of a Polish- Palestinian "Central Bureau for Jewish Emigra- common, the emigration of as ninny 

aviation company. Aviron? He also lion," and assembled a crew who Jews as possible, preferably to Pales- 

provided information of a political shared his mania to persecute Jews, tine. Krisuilhitithi was the signal fm 

nature to be passed on to two pro- he was also aided and nbetted by the imaginative action. At that belated 

Soviet Arabs in Berlin, the Emirs iintura! cringing obedience of the moment Eliyuliu Citilomh. the ehief- 

Schckih and Adi l Arslan. He then Austrian bureaucracy. His funest architect and head of the Hagana, 
informed Eichmann that a powerful efforts succeeded beyond expecta- dispatched two trusted operatives to 

communist radio transmitter, tion. The bureau confiscated money seek contact with the Gestapo in the 

i furtherance of their common aim. 

•JSoon a liaison-office was set up at 
10 Meincckestrasse, Berlin, headed 
by "Mossud-lc- Aliya-Bet” opera- 
tives Pino Ginzburg (a member of 
Kibbutz Kumat .Hukovcsh) and 
Moshe Averbuch. The Gestapo 
appointed Captain von Hbpfncr as n 
discreet go-between, since neither 
party wanted to give undue publicity 
to their collaboration. For that 
reason the Mossad operated under 
the cloak of the Hehalutz move- 
ment. 

Hcydrich demanded as a price for 
his collaboration that 400 Jews be 
shipped out every week. To that end 
hachshara (agricultural training) 
camps were established in Germany, 
releases from custody were arrunged 
und ships were chartered. The Mos- 
sad had three vessels under charter: 
the Colorado, sailing from Susnk in 
Yugoslavia, ostensibly for Mexico; ' 
the transfer vessel Otrato, which 
took on passengers off Corfu for the 
final leg to Palestine; the Dora, 
which operated out of Dutch ports. 
Later on Heydrich allowed the ships 
to sail from Emdcn and Hamburg. 

Thus some 3,000 youngsters were 
saved, plus 2,000 who were sent to 
t ruining cum ps outside Gcrmuny. At 
the outbreuk of World War II, the 
Hagana-Gestiipo liaison office was 
closed. Of the Jews within the Reich 
some 200,000 remnined trapped 
within its borders; of these, 170,000 
were liquidated. 

The invasion of Poland in Septem- 
ber 1939, of Western Europe in 
1940, and of Russia In 1941 brought 
• Mossad operative Pino Ginzburgs liaison with the Gestapo in Berlin. some 10 million Jews within the 

German orbit tts the frontiers for 

mounted on a truck, was operating front Jews and within 18 months possible escape were closing. Even 
■ alonglheOemtan-Uixentbourgbpr- .150,000 of them had been. packed .so, section 11-12, renamed IV-B-4 
dcr; As u parting gesture Eichmann off, . : early in 1941, plodded op with poli- 

■ reduced Polkex's salary to £15 per Obstruction to Eichmann's efforts .■ tical and administrative solutions, 
month; plus £5 far “special efforts. 1 ’ cairie from -an unexpected quarter. , such, ns settlement in Madagascar, 

J , ! have' not found, any documents.- The .party,; with Goebbcls arid forced settlement in' “Jewish pro- 
. ? lion that* Pol kes’s Information was Strelcher in the vanguard, Became; vinpes" In Poland apd beyond the 
detrimental to Hagana interests. But jealous of the SD’s "organized in- Oral Mountains. But with the millt- 

then most Sieherhelis Dienst (SD) terference with anti-Jewi8h affairs." ary reverses, these plans hod to be 

material was destroyed before the There wefe ugly confrontations,. In 'abandoned. This situation was fee-, 
collapse. •. •• • the end Reinhard.Hoydrich ordered bgnized at tho Wannsee conference 

a » >r». . ■ Eichmann; tp break, off. all contact • In January 1942, which gave tho nod 

ALTHOUGH. the Eichmann/Hagen with StrelcKer’s '.cohortSi* Heinrich ' ii tp H)b policy Otliquidm Jon. The rest 

fnp.djd not yield spectacular results, . Himmler lihterpcded, with , Hitler, : ishistory. . ' H 

; it reinforced. Eichniann’s reputation who instructed Goebbels to keep Out ■' 

1 as an “expert ’’ in JeWish affair^; That of Jety|sh affqlrs. v : ;'• ~ . ; i - 'VON MltDlSNSTBIH must have 

this ^expertise was npt reflected in the ' ; Elcbmappl's.' b o n.v.6 yo r - 1> e. Ill watched the meteorlo rise to power 
emigration statistics was due tb . methods Were duly noted atWQ. In, bf bis • one-time adversary, Adolf 
bureaucratic obstructionism and a * the : autumn m93& Wl’cturned to Bjchmanni with awe and dismay, 
j leKeJiing Apr resolve in, the -higher V Be(Un to tacWe tbeTewlSh ^kodus ^’Opportunistic as ever, Von Milden- 
1 ccneloniof tlj^SS, There was little • with new methods and renewed •' stem humbly requested reinstate- 
; mat Sergeant Eichmann cduld dp . . vigQiin Onp^aterShed cVentin the' men tin the SS, wMcb Wasteranted to 


10,111)1) Aiah>. Jiivi'ii out ; mot her 
Su.tkio ami put Ici.ihhi in concentra- 
tion camps." 

Sccond-I U'litcn.ini von Mildcn- 
stciii manugcil to stay oui ot the 
army. Alter the war his toilunes 
changed when lie became public re- 
lations chid for Coca fnla in Ger- 
many. H was not to last. I'lie pro- 
secution in the Eichmann (rial, giv- 
ing the court a potted history of 
Eii'lunaim's carcci in Dept. 11-112. 
dwell on the iolc of In*, ••mentor" 
von Mildciisiciii. The story did not 
please those in charge ol puhlic rela- 
tions at Coca tola’s head olliee, who 
no doubt fell that the news might 
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teitWna 
■ Anschluss 
was Irani 
' chargc;o( 
the : terH'i 
-V •'Having n 
amietfwll 
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u.'twse jttht 


wv mm 

came wlihtho odtha bulk i?f 
93?, when ho" cebtratlqn cam 
lonna tjj.’teke io reslfam ei^. 
igratjpii <tdm ^dipislsti 


unexpectedly nim in October 1940.. •!' -/ 

r, -which land- . AS'in offering ol contrition he 

males in coh-7; tewrpje the anldes oh hia Palestine 
Qeilepo trldj . h.)oiiriie]r fof publleajfion In book 
olenwsothat , torm,' this, time with a'strong anti- 
Kpulsidn may Scm:ticbias./. Curbside .View of llte 


al:fafonts..Reaiising..‘ l ''loofd) 

! stptKi Ax'3rs 

iplribi eig^nt and a .r lajfgeli 




Saji 


bps*';:} America., .Ttiefe, the$ 'tope to find 
AnoSer -qubtei. 'iBe’tween 1936 


4„oB , to^tote:. ''Bciwd„ ;iM6 


lead to a distaste for their product by 
their Jewish clientele. Von Mildcn- 
stcin was sunumirily dismissed, lie 
struggled along for some time and 
then blow his brains out. 

1 tracked down his widow in a 
: small town [it West pit n I in. She did 
not know that her husband hud been 
in the SS - she never saw him in 
uniform, never rend his books. 
When I showed her the voluminous 
documentation dug out of the SS ; 
archives, she shrugged her shoul- 1 
tiers. "People cun write anything. 
Paper is patient.” As it Gemini! 
saying htw it, “Wbul : shouldn't be, 
cannot be!" So be it, 

; THERE HAVE BEEN many 
crimes against humunity, but none 
on the Nazi scale and none that have 
been so well documented (thanks to, 
the German penchant for adminis- 
trative order). And there arc few 
war criminals whose cases have been 
as fully documented and investi- 
gated as tbat of Adolf Eichmann. 
We have the Sassen revelations, the 
Less interrogation, the official trial 
records; ana the Servatius pnners. 
All tills will enable future historians, 
less emotionally affected than my 
^.generation, to evaluate the evidence 
jand formulate conclusions. It is 
more rewarding to evaluate the ac- 
! tions of one war criminal , however 
complck and far-reaching, than to 
tty to. grapple with a *' ‘six-mil lion" : 
[abstraction, v [■ *1 V . •• f i. 

(This Is thelast of three articles.) ° 
j® Wlm van Leer* 1985. .' 1 . * , • ' ^ 







INTERVIEWS with same who tire 
planning lo emigrate - whul may or 
may not be a representative cross- 
section - suggest that the old Zionist 
terminology - the idea of "aliya” 
(ascent) and •‘ycridn" (descent) - is 
entirely inappropriate in the face of 
an emergency situation. A fierce 
national reappraisal of values and 
radical solutions would appear to be 
the only way to stem whnt could 
become n disturbing tide of emigra- 
tion. But there is also the argument 
that the "shake-out” that's coming 
has n positive side, and that it is time 
lo relegate the "shame” associated 

IF YERIDA is a disease of Israeli 
society, most concede that a deepen- 
ing economic recession will inevit- 
ably be accompanied by increased 
emigration, just as the flu brings with 
it fever and weakness. 

Most officials who deal with emig- 
rants, and preventing emigration, 
refuse to justify the behaviour of an 
Israeli who leaves his homeland, 
even if he has difficulty finding a 
suitable job. or making ends meet. 
He could always take a job beneath 
his stntus, |ikf? the old pioneers, or 
make do during , the interim on n 
Mver sjalary. Still, few would go as 
far as Yitzhak Rabin who, as prime 
minister, once hinted that yordini 
were "excrement.’’ 

The young man just charged with 
the effort to prevent yeriila, and to 
bring , yordim back, is 33-year-old 
Yossi Kucik, the adviser to Yd’acov 
Tsur, the absorption minister, and 
on adviser to the lute Yigal AIIojj, 
aixj to Yitzhak Robin during the 
previous election. He docs not speak 
of yordim in derogatory term?. But 


with those who [cave Israel to the 
trush heap. 

The world uliya can be taken liter- 
ally in some cases - such as the 
dramatic immigration of thousands 
of Ethiopian Jews who were other- 
wise doomed to die in the famine and 
pestilence of Northeast Africa. For 
them , Israel is indeed a miracle, and 
they have ascended. But for millions 
of Jews in free western countries, the 
talk of Hliyn or yerida is arcane. 

A few yenrs ago, Baruch Nadel, 
an iconoclastic Israeli journalist, 
wrote nn article entitled "The Day I 


Louis Rapoport 


Almost Left Israel." What stopped 
him from leaving, he wrote, was the 
heady smell of orange blossoms that 
wafted his way just as he approached 
the airport. But not long afterwards, 
Nadel. a man of the right who had 
been in the Stern group and even- 
tually became one of the country’s 
First investigative reporters (he ex- 
posed the scandalous "black 
money" situation that still plagues 


the economy) left Israel, orange 
blossoms notwithstanding. 

Why do people leave Israel7 Is the 
situation really deteriorating? 
Should emigrants be regarded as 
scum, traitors? Is there a way to 
counter the trend? 

Doctrinaire Zionists are classic 
Jewish mothers when it comes to 
using guilt. But it doesn't work any- 
more. It won’t make people stay, 
and it won’t bring them hack, and it 
won’t entice newcomers. 

Aliya and yerida arc empty words 
for Eli nnd Nancy Targe man (not 


What the officials say 


lie adds that "wc won't deal with 
anyone who threatens to emigrate 
unless he gets what he wants." He is 
realistic, and remarks: "We can’t 
take responsibility for every person 
who loses his job nnd says he’s going 
lo leave." 

On the other hand, Shmuel Lahis, 
who runs ELI, the volunteer orga- 
nization of citizens against yerida, 
almost singlehandedly, sympathizes 
with many yordim. While he does 
not justify those who emigrate in 
spite of having a good job and decent, 
housing - they want to "see the: 
world" or else they’re crumbling; 
under- pressure - Lahis "linderr 
stands” the position of demobilized: 
soldiers who want to leaye. '.-••• 

THE FORMER riirectpr r genera[ of , 
the Jewish Agency , who has a pri-; 


Judy Siegel-Itzkovich 


vate law practice in Jerusalem, relin- 
quished his public post after the 
Establishment refused to heed his 
report oil emigration to the U.S. 

)n that report, written several 
years ago, Lahis concluded that from 
350,000 to 500,000 Israelis were liv- 
ing permanently abroad, mostly in 
the U .S. His Findings were based on 
conversations he had had with emig- 
rants in the mnin cities, with Agency 
representatives, and with U.S. offi- 
cials during a visit of oyer a month. 

Lahis, who speaks with passion 
about the ‘‘cancer’’ of yerida , be- 
lieves that the figures he, gave then 
fire still accurate. .True, he says, 
emigration decreased in the early 


Eightjes, mostly because the econo- 
mic situation in the U.S. was bad, 
and in Isrucl it at least seemed lo be 
booming. But the U.S. economy is 
flourishing now, and everybody 
knows what’s happening here. The 
danger of an emigration of serious 
proportions is imminent, Lahis says. 

TTie absorption minister,- when 
asked for numbers, adduces statis- 
tics obtained from various resear- 
chers, and from the government, 
that 170,000 Israelis are living in the 
U.S. 

Yossi Kucik, accepts them ns 
accurate. But Lahis continues to 
dispute them, since they do not in- 
clude the children of yordim taken 
, abroad, dr born while their parents 
were abroad. "These children area 
loss to the State' of Israel," says 
Lahis. 


llitrii iv.tl nauu-s 13 n| In |K*np| 
inlL'i viewed lm this Mm \ asked lit; 
their names not be iiscd). The 
Turjieinaiis. wlm lived until leeently 
ilia squalid nd-inei i e Mat inn hmisiuc 
project in Jeiil-saleui's Kal.tmmi 
neighbour I muiI, have just left Isiael 
for the U.S. 

Nancy. -M, came to Isiael in ihc 
lule Pulls limn the United Stales. 
Eli. .V>. was hi ought to Israel hum 
Tunisia at tile age ol two. They haw 
t wo small ehihlrcn. 

Economically, life was never easy 
foi them - neither nt (licit lamilies 
had money. They didn't have any 
luist tu tuls m monthly cheques in nit 
abroad or properly in Kelinvtii to 
help them out. Eli worked as a 
printer - a 7h-liour week (.Hi hours of 
overtime) lm many years. In recent 
months, his net salary fur this grind- 
ing labour was less than S-Hll) a 
month. 

"Every night, I'd come home 
numb with exhaustion. I an ami go to 
sleep. Not much of a life." he told 
me. 

"But we managed on our income 
somchow," Nancy interjected. "We 
never went out, took a taxi, or 
bought any fancy clothes. We had 
moat on the table once a week - 
never more than that." 

Nancy was completely at home in 
Israeli society - her Hebrew was 
perfect, thanks to a religious up- 
bringing and her own insistence on 
rarely speaking any English. She 
crime from a middle-class back- 
ground, lull years of poveity-line 
existence in Israel soon gave her the 
tired, withered look of those who 
ride the number 18 bus between 
Katamon and the Mahanc Yehuda 
market downtown. 

THE RECENT 411 per cent erosion 
in wages suffered by most Israeli 
workers whs a major factor in the 
Turgcmuns’ decision to leave. Bui 
the straw that broke the camel's hack 
was reserve duly in Ia.-1uiiioii. Since 
June 1982, Eli had served a total of 
I7U days in Lebanon. His fourth 
miluim service in Lebanon was in 
October. I le had to do guard duty at 
the Ansar prison camp. 

"It simply wiped me nut. I fell I 
was guarding prisoners of war, not 
Nazi terrorists. They have no PoW 
status, no status nt all. I just said to 
myself, I can't do this again -we’ll be 
in Lebanon another three years, and 
I just can’t do miluim there again. 
Pm not left or right - 1 voted Labour 
(his lime, Likud last time. 

"U shocked me that a hum like 
Ksthrinc could find support from a 
generation of Israelis. My friends 
were saying that of course Kahanc 
himself is just a nut, hut that what 

Moreover, he continues, the 
170,0(11) figure was based on U.S. 
Immigration Service statistics, which 
arc bused on forms filled out by 
aliens applying for U.S. citizenship. 
They are required to list their place 
of birth, not the place from which 
they came. "I was horn in Poland," 
says Lahis, "so if I emigrated I would 
be considered ‘Polish’ by the U.S. 
authorities. What about all the 
Israelis in America who were born in 
North Africa or South America or 
Rumania?" 

WHATEVER the figures, Lahis re- 
marks, there is increasing demora- 
lization among young people. "I reg- 
ularly give lifts to soldiers, and they 
always talk about buying an airline 
ticket to America once they get out 
of the army. Some want only to 
make n visit, and will come back, but 

ninny want to run away." Due to the 

employment position today, de- 
i mobilized soldiers feel hopeless ab- 
out cstablishing.themselvcs, or even 
completing their education. 
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PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND' KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT 



ENTERTAINMENT 


Jerusalem 


AIIVFN I t'UI'S IN JAZZ - Willi 
iiiiiMei.ins iud.iv nt 

WcriiicMl.iy a I "..til p.m. ) 


wdl-kiHiwn 
Mn |».m. . 


COMMON LANGUAGE - Mil IMI.i. ILrtim- 
l.ill. Wl-iIik \>l:iy ill •' p in I 

(.'Oil IN NT- Kl.-Al. - I'li »|?| .lullin' »| ...n K v 


THE BEST OF KIIAI.OM AU.ll.Tlt M - Kmi- 
n", lay the fiinu'ii?- Yiddish writer, pcrfomu.il In 
Lllglidl. (1 lill'Mi, lunighl Tt 'MU p.m.. King 
L>uvid. liuihHiiiw al "..Kl p.m. I 


nuns AM) QUART liT - l ul). s. my . with The 

I. 111*1.11111 .mil [he I'liivurim (Old Jaffa. Ell 

I I. imiii.ini. lmiiglK at V.'l^p.,i,..u,nii>rri»vui 111 


COMMON LANGUAGE - New vnriatinnv *.f 
nld simys. (I’aigi'il.Tiicwlny al 9.3b p.m.) 

COMPOSKK FROM A SLIGHTLY DIFFE- 
RENT ANGLE - Naomi Shuiu-r ;is soon hy 
pianisl Li/ M.ignc, (Zionist (Am federation 
Mi uisc, Qmil Hot lu. Yuniln Morin.-, tumnrrnw 
'■IV p.m. I 

INNOCENT OK CRIME- Danny Samk-mn’s 
ncWMiki show. (Jerusalem Thcutre. Tucsdny .il 
H.JUp.ill.) 

JAZZ IN THE CELLAR - A l the American 
Colony Motel. Liz Mugnes pluys juz/ piano. 
(Tuesday u( H.30 p.m.); Nostalgia with Ihc 
Freddic Wejsgnl Trio. (Thursday al " p.m.) 


IN THE DRESSING ROOM - Solo show wilil 
singer Samira Johnson. (T/avu. Moudav ai V 

JAKI UYAKII - Jazz pianist, ('tel Aviv 
Museum. Thursday ui 9 p nt ) 

THE MAGICAL TRIO - Jazz will) Miehael 
GicciiM.Hl, Ili Disraeli. Zipor.i But-Ychudu. 
(Dun Hotel, Monday utKp.ni.) 

MEIR ARIEL - Sings Ins songs. (Old Jaffa. 
I Urimlnh. Monday at l )p.m V 

ROTATION SATIRE - Tuvin Tsalir. Men! 
Peer. (Old Jaffa, El Muniam. lonighl al 00. 15 


MUSICAL MKLAVE MAl.KA -llamdic rock 
with Selnh. (Isrnfl Centre, lomnrrow nl K. .TO 
p.m.) 

MUSICAL MELAVE MAI.KA - Willi new 
Diaspora Ycshivu Hand. (Ml. Zion Centre, 
Itimnrniwul9p.nl.) 

TI1E TAVERNERS - American and Irish folk 
musk, country music Jar/.. (Pwrgud. Thursday 
al lll.TUp.m-) 

URI GFLI.KR - Spceiul performance. (Gerard 
nelnir, tomorrow ol 9 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv oren 

ALMOST STRONG - Songs with fiila Almii- 
gor. ( LJirit LcJssin, Upper Cellar, lonighl ul ID 

BECAUSE OK THE NIGHT- Solo show wall 
Huvn/Mhets(ein.(Tziivla.l«ni| , ,hlii( 9..V1p.m.) 

BETWEEN BELLS - Musical iiIhuiI h school. 
(Ueil [AT'ssiu. Monday. Hi R.3H p in.). 

BLACK VELVET - Irish music. (Old Julia. 
I liisiiiitah, loniurmw nl III. JO p.m.) 


SILK ROAD - Evening wilh Ychudit Ravilz. 
"H ravin, lonighl al Oh- 15 a.m.) 

SONGS OF KRETZ ISRAEL- Nahum 1 leiman 
and guests. fZOA House, tomorrow nt 9.30 
p.m.) 

23.23 - Jazz. (T/nvia, 'Iliiirsdny at 1 1. 1 1 p.m. ) 

UPPER JAZZ CELLAR - Wilh well-known 
musicians. (Hell Lcissin. Sunday sit 8.3d p. in.) 

WHITE AND BLOK GRASS BAND- Country 
and blue grass music. (Beil Lcissin. Upper 
Ccllur. tomorrow nl 9 p.m.) 

YAFFA YARKONJ - Songs of Erelz Isrucl. 
1 licit U-ivriu, Upper Cellar. Thursday nt H) 
p.m.) 

lluifa 

IN THE DRESSING ROOM -Sec T. A. (Hath 
Museum, lomorrow al H. 30 p.m. I 

Others 

APPLES OF GOI .1) - Colour d, iLtinicutnry film 
icii'illlllng llic f ise ol tin: Stale nf Israel. (Dial. 
Muriuli Hmcl. Tuesday. Iliuisdny nl Kp.m.). 


WALKING TOURS 


Ii) Kngllsh 
JmiKiikm 

Suuriuy anil Tuesday nl 9.30 n.in. - Jewish sires. 
Ciinlo. Weslcin Wul1ekenv.il ions. 

Sunday nt 2 p.m. Ihc Jewish Quarter nnd Ml. 

Monday al 9.30 a, in. *lhe Caniuudre anil 
Israelite period in Juriisnlcm 

Monday, Wcdnwduy, Thursday il II sum. - 
Archeology in ihc Jewish Ouuilcr, Israelilc 
Tower, Cardo. Bum) 1 louse (2 hours). 

Monday nl 2 p.m. - Sites of special Christian 
Intcrcsi (2 hoars). 

Thursday at 9.30 a.m. - The Ml. of Olives in 
Jewish, Chrisiiun mid Moslem belief. 

Friday al 9.30 a.m. - The Old City Walls (2 
hours). 

Tours slnrl from Cliadel Courtyard ttert to 
Jaffa Gale and last 3-3 to hour* (unless other- 
wise staled). Tickets on (he spot. 


Tuesday, Tliursduy ut 1 p.m. - Christian amt 
Moslem Quartets. 

Tnurs lust approximately 2 huur*. M»l al 
Cardu In formal inn hoolli, Jewish (Jnarler. 
Tickets on Ihc spot. 

Tel Avlv/Jnffn 

Monday al 10 a.m. - Legendary nnd trndilional 
Jaffa. Meet at Clock Tower Square. Jaffa. 


Monday al 2 u.m. - Pioneers and Dreamers: 
Tel Aviv nnd Jaffa- Meet at Clock Tower 
Square, Jnffa. 

Thursday at 10 a.m. - Uihun development of 
Tel Aviv. Meet at Shalom Tower, Gate 5. 
Thursday al 3.30 p.m. - Tel Aviv - now! Meet 


abbath Morning Walk" - Tomorrow al 
.00 a.m- till 1-00 p.m. from Panorama Kd. 
■ganized by the Haifa Tourism Development 
a., includes museums. Baha’i Shrine and 
rdens and others. 


.Archeological Tours 

Dally at 11.30 a.m., Friday at 930 a.m. - 
Jewish Quarter Burnt House, Cardo. 

Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday al 8.45 a.m., Mon- 
day al 2 p.m. - Excavations below Temple 
Mount. 

Sunday, Wednesday al 2 p.m. - City of David, 
Aren "Q," Hezc Irish's Tunnel, Pool of Siloam. 

Monday, Wednesday al 8.45 a.m. - Temple 
Mount, Dome of the Rock. 


Daily expeditions to old Jewish Quarter of 
Safdd, synagogues, Warof Independence land- 
marks, cemetery, Td. 05^30448. 


(For last minute change* In programme* or 
Umes of performance, pleaie contact box 


Material fbr publication must be at The Jeru- 
salem Post offices In Jerusalem (In writing) on 
the Sunday morning of the week of publication. 



‘Baroque Splendour, ‘ a programme of Baroque music and dance, al the Tet A viv Museum on Tuesday. 


MUSIC 


All programmes start at 8.30 p.m., unless 
otherwise stated. 

Jerusalem 


SOPRANO AND GUITAR RECITAL - Clllu 
Grossmcycr nnd Ychudn Shryer. Works by 
Purcell. Dowlund. Britten, Schubert, Rodrigo. 
(Tzavta. tomorrow at 1 1. 1 1 j.m. ) 

COMPOSERS ON COMPOSERS - Andre 
llajdu on Uurlok. (Zionist Confederal l*»n 
House. Emil Ycmin M>»hc,Sunduy) 

LITE RECITAL - Conrad Junghall (Ger- 
many). Works ley Uuch. (Targ Music Centro. 
Ein Karcm, Monday) 

JERUSALEM CHAMBER CIIOIR OF THE 
JERUSALEM ACAOF.MY - Conductor Stan- 
ley Spcthcr. Works hy Husslcr. Bach. Uni ten 
and others. (Dominion Abbey. Ml. Zion. 
Tuesday) 

MUSIC-LISTENING CIRCLE - Scmadar 
Curmi-Giticrman on 2l>th ceniury works. 
[Tzavta, Wednesday M H p.m.) 

BACH AND HIS SONS - Avner Biron. Rule: 
David Slicmcr. hurpsichiud; Ynscf Bnnz-soit. 
Baroque cello. (Zionist Confederation I louse. 
Wednesday) 

JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - 
Conductor Lukas Foss. Soloist Zvi Zeitlin. 
violin. Works by Sulim me Rossi-Foss, Stra- 
vinsky. Ucclhnvcn. Uerusnlx-m Theatre. 
Wednesday, Thursday) 

“hTNAHTA" - H ill cl Tzart. cello. Works hy 
Bach, ShcrifL Koduly. (YMC'A, Thursday al 
4.30 p m.) 


Tel Aviv orca 

KIBBUTZ Cl IAMB KR ORCHESTRA - Con- 
ductor Shnlom Konly-Riklis. Soloist Zvi Zcit- 
Im. violin. Workshy llundd. OrgrnJ, Moziiri, 
Schuhcrl nnd others. (Tzavta, tomorrow j| || 


PIANO RECITAL - Irit Kuh. Work*, hy Hurh. 
Chopin. Ucn-lluini. Brahms. Itnrtok. (Td 
Aviv Museum .tomorrow) 


TEL AVIV PHILHARMONIC CHOIR - A 
capncllu concert. Works based on the Hi hie. 
(ZOA ) louse, lomorrow) 

HACK JN NEW DIMENSIONS - Works by 
Bach, and contemporary composers influenced 
by him. Conductor Shalom Konly-Klkliv. Spe- 
cial guest Lukas Fuss, piano. With the Kiiul 
Choir und many well-known soloists. (Tel Aviv 
Museum. Monday) 


BAROQUE SPLENDOUR - tn dance nnd 
music. Music hy Bach, llundd, Scarlatti, De- 
l,i-Barrc and others, t let Aviv Museum. Tues- 
day utup.m.) 


THE C.AMKRATA TRIO - DJI Heifetz, clar- 
inet; Emanuel Gruhei , cello ; Michael llMgiis- 
luvsky, piaiui. With guest iirtists Shloinn Gro- 
nlch.pl.mo; Emily Bcrcildsen, mezzo-soprano 
Works hy Jsluichcvsky. Shidokivsky. Gronieh. 
Avni. (Hell Arield, Wcdiicsdny) 

TIIF. ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA - Conductor Junius Judd. Soloist L> riel 
Trochor, piiiiio. Works hy .Sibelius, Grieg. 
Britten, Elgar. (Munn Auditorium, T hnrsduy) 


HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Con- 
duct or Sic D fried Keller {Clcinuny). Soloist Ymr 
Klcvt. violin. Woikitn lluntzc. tlnitok. Mcti- 
ildssnhn. (Klnral llaim. Bcii NHglcr, tomor- 
row; 1 luifu Audi lor ilim, Sunday. Monduy.) 

Othorsi 

VIOLIN AND PIANO RECITAL - Ariel) 
Uur-Duronich and Yuucov Wall. Works by 
Dvorak, Suint-Sucns nnd cithern. (Knnint 
Husliuron. Yuval. tonight ul HI p.m.) 

DUCT CONCERT - Sylvia Slumuii. sopnino; 

I limit Tzur. contralto; Mielinl Emt-nher*. 
pin ms. I Ein llnd. Bcij Gcflrud, tomorrow at ft 

p.m.) 

QUINTETS - Hy Schubert and Borodin. With 
violins. cellos. Viola. (Unmat llashanw. Yuvul. 
tomorrosv ol 9.3(1 p.m.) 

ARIAS, DUOS AND TRIOS- From operas by 
Mozart. Weber, Nikolai, Bellini, Donlcetrl. 
Soprano, mezzo-suprano and tenor voice*. 
(Ramat llnaharon. Yuval, Tuesday ol 9.30 



DANCE 


Tel Aviv urea 

MATSUEVA DANCE COMPANY - Work by- 
Mark Mori is. Lecture plus dcnimisi ration. 
fOhel Shcm. Thursday ul S p.m.) 

11 IF. ISRAEL BALLET -New works by Ul-jIii 
Y umpulsky. Jan Liukuns, Muriuv l'etlpa 
(i iiibmuili , Thurid.iy at 8.3(1 p.m.) 

Haifa 

TIIE UAT-DUR DANCE THEATRE - New 
works. ( Ha ifti Theatre, loniu i row u| 8.10p.m.} 


THEATRE 


All programmes are in Hebrew unless otherwise 
stated. 

Jerusalem 


THE CHINESE KNIFE GRINDER - Yuval 
Theatre production. Tel Aviv. 1942. In the 
shadow of W.W.H (Jerusalem Theatre, Mon- 
day al 8.3(J p.m. I 

THE DANCE OF GENGHIS COHEN - Beit 
Lcissin production. A Jew and a Nazi veteran 
in Germany in the Fifties. (Oerard Behar. 
Monday at S.30 p.m.) 

GHETTO - Haifa Municipal Theatre produc- 
tion. About a theatre group in the Vilmi 
Ghetto. (Jerusalem Theatre, tomorrow at 8.30 
p.m.) 

NIGHT PEOPLE - Shod stories by Sobol/ 
Mittclounkt. (Tzavta production. (Oerard Bc- 
hnr, Wednesday at 8.3Q p.m.) 

1,000 NIGHTS + ONE NIGHT (FOR YOU!)- 
El-Hakuwati Theatre production. A selection 
of Palestiniun theatre nnd music (introduction 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


in English). (El-Hakawmi, Salnh c-din'Nablus. 
tonight tit 1 0 p.m., Tuesday nl 9 p. m .) 

SHE WASN'T HERE - A wuninns pnst 
memories become her present reality. (Par god, 
Monday at »p.in.) 

“SHEM” - The passions nnd struggles nr 3 
smithy workers (F’nrgod, tomorrow nl 9 p.m.) 

“TEHILA" - By Shai Agnon. Khan Theatre 
istodwiion. A comb tn at ion of vuriegated leru- 
salem characicrs. (Khan Theatre, tomorrow, 
through Wednesday ut 8.30 p.m.) 

WAITING FOR GOIIUT-By Suniucl Beckett. 
Haifa Municipal Theatre production (in Arabic 
nnd Hebrew). (El-H akawati , Sunday at 7 p.m .) 

Tel Aviv area 

AKEIDA - Neye Zcdek production. Two be- 
reaved fathers talk. (Neve Ze«kk, Monduy nt 9 
P .m.) 

ALL MY SONS EXCEPT NAOMI or THE 
SHORES OF SWITZERLAND - Beil Lcisdn 
production. A satire on Israeli society. (T.A. 


University, Bar Shira, tonight at IV p.m.; 
Nahinani. Tuesday .it 8.30 p.m.) 

CHE! .M STORIES and LS ANYBODY EX- 
CITED? - short plays by llic ZOA Uouk 
Drama Circle '(hi English |. (ZOA House, 
Monday, Thursday al A.'.Ulp.m.) 


THE CHINESE KNIFE GRINDFJt - Sec Jeru- 
salem. (Neve Zodck. Sunday id 9p.ni. I 

CLOSED CIUCLF. - By Y. Mundi. Mutual 
family dependence. (Old Jaffa. Hagimiah, 
tonight 9.45 p.m.) 

THE DANCE OF GENGHLS COHEN ~ See 
Jerusalem. (Rishun Lczion, Motel, tonight at 
lUp.m.; RchoYol, Mofct, tomorrow at 9 p.m.; 
Belt Lcissin, Tuesday ai 8.3d p.m.) 

DANCE SCHOOL - By Naibnn Zach. Camcii 
production. Ahout various life experiences one 
goes through (Tzavta, Tuesday through 
Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 

( Contlnued-on page C) 
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Frl..Jan. 12 
Double feature / i ticket 
RETURN OFTHEJEDI 2 
POLICE ACADEMY 4 
Sat., Jan. 19 
TARZOON 6 

RETURN OF MARTIN GUERRE 7.13 
M-A'S'H 9.30 

See dully 11a linn for weekday flfim 


EDEN 

6th week 

MISSING IN 
ACTION 


CHEN CINEMA CENTRE 
Adi aiice ticket sale* only at box 


ESTHER Tel. 225610 

6th and last week 

ELECTRIC 

DREAMS 


ONCE UPON 
A TIME 
IN AMERICA 


[GORDON^ |n"lll| 


87 Ben Yehuda, Tel 244373 

7th week 
* RICHARD BURTON 

1984 




ISRAEL MUSEUM 

Sat. 8.30: 1.ATRAVIATA 
Sun.. Mon., Wcd.,Thur. 3. 30 

APE AND 
SUPER-APE 


JOYEUSES 

PAQUES 


MITCHELL 

TEACHERS 


ORGIL 

WOMAN IN RED 


CHEN 2 *Tt 

I2lhit«k 'IT' 

REUBEN REUBEN 


CHEN 3 M 

2nd week. QC* 

HAVING IT ALL 

Tonight 10. HIS 
Sat. 7. 10. 9.35 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.20. 9.33 


LEVI 

17th week 

BEYOND 
THE WALLS 

Tonlgbt9.30, 11.30 
Sat. 7.15,9.30 

Weekdays 1 .45, 4.45, 7. 15, 9 JO 


LEV II 

Ulh week 

DUTY FREE 
MARRIAGE 

.Tonight 9.30. II. 3D 
Sut. 7.30,9.3(1 
Weekdays 1.45.5.7.30,9.40 


ARMON 

JAWS 111 


ATZMON 

JOYEUX PAQUES 

* ji:an haul iiei.mondo 



with SOPilIK MARCEAU 
In the great comedy 

JOYEUSES 

PACQUES 

(Happy EaslerJ 


SHAHAF 

6th week 

BROADWAY 
DANNY ROSE 

Tonight 10, 12 
Sal. 7. 15. 9.30 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.15,8.30 


STUDIO 

10th week 

KARATE KID 


TAMUZ 

Cinema Ramat Aviv 
Tel. 412761 

Slh week 

Tonight 10, 12; Sat. 1.30,7.30,9.30 
Weekdays 7. JO, 9.30 

^ s o^ s ' 

A Remarkable film event 

a film 

by Godfrey Reggio 
music by Philip Glass 
cinematography 
by Ron Fricke 



CIIKN 

2nd week 

KARATE KID 

S«t. 7,9.13 
WeekUuy*4, 6.45,9 


MORIAH 

Weekdays 5 


WOMAN IN RED 
Thur. 1 1 p.m. 
THE CHALLENGE 


HARRY AND SON 

* PAUL NEWMAN 

* JOANNE WOODWARD 

Music by Henry Mancini 


GREMLINS 

No complimentary tickets 
for adults over 14 
Sat. 7,9.15 
Weekday* 4, 6.30, 9 


NICK NOLTI5 

In h great comedy fcatur 

TEACHERS 

Snl. 6.45,9 

Weekdays 4, 6.45,9 


OASIS 

2ml »m-h 

GREMLINS 

Tnniplii 1*1 
Sal. 7.15. ■! .VI 
Woe ki I. iv' 4.311. I l.\ 9 311 


RAMAT tiiVN 

Mhurt-k 

KARATE KID 


Herzllya 

« 


DAVID 

2nd week 

TOP SECRET 


HECHAL 

BREAKDANCE II 



MIGDAL 

3rd week 

BEYOND 
THE WALLS 



CARMEN 

Tonight 10 

Sal. and weekdays, 6, 30, 9.30 


LILY 

1 lth week 

WOMAN 
IN RED 

Tonighl 10 

Sat. and weekdays 7, 15. 9.30 


HERBIE GOES BANANAS 
Sut. lln.m. 
Wcckduys 4.3(1 


BAT YAM 


atzmaut 

TEACHERS 


It'S 


Clothing../ 

but wh at if it's something 

Report BUspicious objects I Dial 100. 


IT IS surprisingly refreshing to meet 
one of the lending British actors of 
(he day and discover that lie is quite 
unashamed of his preference for the 
movies rather than for the sacrosanct 
stage. His training at the prestigious 
RADA (Royal Acndemy of Drama- 
tic Arts} should have brought forth 
one of those typical, slightly snob- 
bish attitudes of theatre actors who 
do movies to balance their bank 
accounts but dream of playing Ham- 
let before Ihcy arc 30, and King 
Lear when they are past 50. 

But for John Hurt, who visited 
Israel last week in a rather belated 
effort to promote his latest movie, 
1984, the two years nt RADA were 
beneficial, mainly because he was 
working with people like Tom Cour- 
tenay, David Warner and Sarah 
Miles, who were to become his close 
colleagues later on. He concedes 
that he did acquire a certain aware- 
ness there, but that, he suspects, he 
would have developed anyway. 

“I don't want to be disloyal," he 
says, commenting on the famous 
institution at which he studied and 
the admiration of the whole theatric- 
al world for it, "but I don’t want to 
be a slave to this reputation either. 
The English training of actors does 
have certain clear disadvantages." 

HOW COME he is an exception 
among his generation, who clearly 
prefer the stage to any other acting 
activity? 

"Well," he says, "first of all, I 


All the world’s a studio 


believe they feel they can indulge 
themselves much more on the stage 
than they can in front of the camera. 
Also, it's a little bit like musicians - 
some of them prefer the response of 
a live audience, others would rather 
be able to get it exactly right in a 
recording studio." 

As far as he is concerned, “1 adore * 
what can be done with cinema, the 
team effort of a collective, and I feel 
I have just begun exploiting its possi- 
bilities." 

This in spite of the fact that he is 
conscious that movies are a direc- 
tor's medium. 

"It is finally his statement that gets, 
to the screen. He is responsible for 
everything done by the actors and 
the crew, or put into the script. It is 
his conception from beginning to 
end." 

WHICH EXPLAINS why, when 
offered a movie project, the first 
thing Hurt wants to know is the 
identity of the director. Sometimes 
it’s the only thing he wants to know. 

"I remember when one day David 
Puttnam, the producer, invited me 
to his office to discuss a new project. 
He said he was making a film called 
Midnight Express with Alan Parker, 
and before he uttered another word 1 
said: accepted. He was slightly taken 
aback, and asked whether I didn't 


CINEMA 
Dan Fain aru 



John Hurt: unashamed preference. 
want to know what the movie was 
about or what my part was. I told 
him that if this was going to be 
Parker’s first important job after 
Bugsy Malone, knowing his work I 
didn’t need to be told anything 
more. In any case, I knew that if he 
had asked for me, he had a funny 
little reason for it. And when Putt- 
nam went on to tell me that I was 


supposed to play a British junkie 
foiling to pieces in a Turkish jail, T 
could only repeat what I'd said be- 
fore: most definitely accepted." 

His predilection for pictures may 
also stein from the fact that the first 
job he got once he was out of school 
wasn’t a play, but a movie. It was 
called The Wild and The Willing. 

"None of us is sure, to this day, 
who was the wild and who was the 
willing," reminisces Hurt, "but I was 
very happy to get the job. because 
through it I acquired a union card. I 
became a member of Equity, which 
got me started on the right track.” 

That was back in 1962. After the 
first step, he alternated between 
stage, TV and movies. In the latter 
he played for such lum inaries as Fred 
Zinnemann ( A Man for All Sea- 
sons), John Huston (Sinful Davey), 
Jerzy Skolimowsky (The Shout), 
Michael Cintino (Heaven’s Gate), 
Ridley Scott (Alien), and David 
Lynch (The Elephant Man). 

On television lie practically made 
history in the dramatization of 
Quentin Crisp’s Naked Civil Ser- 
vant, the stunning confession of a 
government official who reveals he is 
a homosexual and refuses to be kept 
in a closet for it. He also played 
Caligula in the "greatest soap opera 
ever made for television,” to use his 
description of I, Claudius .. 


HAVING NEITHER the looks nor 
the physique of a matinde idol, Hurt 
says, he has never made it to full jtar 
status- But that, for him, means "the 
one who gets the girl." Which is why 
he regards his screen performance as 
John Merrick, the Elephant Man, 
despite the monstrous deformity of 
the character, as the closest he has 
ever got to being a full-fledged star. 
After all, he says, Merrick was, like 
it or not, a romantic lead. 

A clergyman’s son, of Scotlish- 
lrish descent, he is entirely commit- 
ted to his profession and very serious 
in his approach to topics he considers 
important, such as religion. He 
could discuss that for hours, mainly 
because he cannot figure out how 
any reasonable man would allow 
himself to be lured back into the 
Dark Ages by the kind of prefabri- 
cated answers supplied by religion, 
any religion. This being so, there 
were plenty of things he was wonder- 
ing about in Israel, politely but quite 
firmly. 

He is also convinced that human- 
ity is in a bad way. Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four is not a science fiction 
book that has grown obsolete; it is a 
metaphor foT totalitarian threats no 
less deadly today than they ever 
were. Indeed, he has pretty much 
given up on humanity as it is, and 
would n’L reject the idea of starting 
the whole thing ail over again on 
another planet. 

(Continued on page D) 


FILMS IN BRIEF 


plays. (Neve Zctlck, Tuesday ai 8.30 p.m.) 


THIt INTELLECTUAL, THE WllORE AND 
THE CLOWN - Mini musical. HoiimUh 
production. (Old Jaffn, Hasimlnh, (oniglil pi 
11.15 p.m.) 

INTIMACY - By Sartre. Hashntah produc- 
tion. Two women friandi and (heir complicated 


returns home wounded during W.W.I. (Net 
Zlona. tonight al 10 p.m.) 

KREUTZEK SONATA - By Tolstoy. Beil 
Lqlsaln production. A study of sex and 
jealousy. (Union, Morel, tonight al 10 p.m.; 
Belt Lol&sln, tomorrow nt 8.30 p.m.) 

LIES - Cuniori production. About the 
friendship between two families. (Cnmuri, 
Wednesday, Thursday at 8.30 p.nt.) 

NEGEV NOSTALGIA - Ncvc Zcdck produc- 
tion. A war fable. (Neve Zcdck, tonight, 
tomorrow, Wednesday, Tluirsday at 9 p.m.) 

PASADOBL A - Isrp.cH play about a crazy night 
in o couple's life. Travte production. (Bnt 
Yam.Tfcavta, tonight nt 8.30p.m.; KiryalOno. 
Community Centre, tomorrow at 8.30 p.m.) 

FOR CHILDREN 

Jerusalem 

THE JERUSALEM BIBLICAL ZOO - Guided 


TORCH 80NG TRILOGY - Beit Lcissin pro- 
duction. Fight of a Jewish- American homosex- 
ual In live his own life In his own way. (Belt 
Lcissin, tonighl si 9 p.m., Wednesday. Thurs- 
day Bt 8.30p.m.) 

Haifa 

“BOTCIIA" - Haifa Municipal Theatre pro- 
duction. A yeshiva student renounces religion 
jestingly. (Wadi Sallb, Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 

FLOWERS - See T.A. (Haira Theatre, Mon- 
day through Thursday at 8.30 p.m. Wednesday 


8.30 p.m.) 

Others 

ALL MY SONS EXCEPT NAOMI - See T, A, 
(Uccnhchit, Keren, tomorrow al 9 p.m.) 

THE BRITISH WAY OF LIFE- Michael Aloe 
In an evening of British humour (In Englitli). 
(Nflhnriya. luvta, Tuesday nl 9 p.m.) 


Idhhulz life. Starring Mlchal Bat-Adam. 


THE HUNGER - About u pair of vampire 
lovers living In the disco-cm In New York. 
Slurring Catherine Deneuve imd Dnvld Bowie. 


John Be lush I and gang turn you on. probably so ; K ,| nn in t hh well-produced fllm udd to lb. 

will this movie. ll0X office IUCCCK . 

LB BAI. (THE DANCING HALL) - Ad.pl.- KOYAANISQATSI - A piliu.inmfc link nt life 
lion of a Parisian stage production. A well- j n modern America without, any comment Hry 
ocled depiction of France’s history from the nr pint. Utilizing slow-mnlhm techniques and 
Thirties to the present, using music typical of infra-red photography. It winders from Indian 


cnch period. A pleasure to watch. 


infra-red photography. It wunden from Indian 
rock pulntlngx in the world of nuclear photo- 
graphy. A totally captivating film-going expuri- 


largor-ilinn-llfc, kitsch opera, and makes It . 


BROADWAY DANNY ROSE- Woody Allen's 
new film, narrated by an out-of-work comic, 
uboul a group of third-rate artists, munaged by 
Danny Rose, trying to hustle a living. Arnus- 


pkee M» existence together lignin when he is 


THE RETURN OF TIIF. JKDI - A world of 
monnsyllntilc morons who can coni nil the 
cleverest machines Is MPh.il director Kldiard 
Marqunnd'a film is nil about. The script by 


strucicd as n thriller. Iho uudlancc is invited to 
guess who the real Martin Guerre is. and 
questions of ethics, morality and truth are 


rnMFniANS nv Trevor firimu. Becrshrha ,n * Intelligent, sensitively-told story, which outrageous escapades ndd to this super-crazy raised. This film W n rewarding experience. 

COMEDIANS - Uy 1 revor UrtHlUi. Bterahcna shou | ( | ic^. Woody fans happy. .dcncc fiction world, anda violent tine m that. 


looking for wealth and happiness. (Dccrshcba, 
Beil lla'am, tomorrow through Monday at 8.30 
p.iu.) 

DON JUAN COMES BACK FROM TIIB WAR 
- Bcorsltcba Municipal Theatre production. 
An uduplntlonsct In Gormany, 1918. (Bccrsbc- 
ba. Boil Ha 'am Hall, tomorrow through Mon- 
day at 8,30 p.m.) 

THE FRONT PAGE - Bcersheba Municipal 


Theatre production. American comedy about 
(he newspaper world, (Beorsliebt Theatre, 
Tuesday through Thursday at 8,30 p.m.) ' 


1 1.00 a m, and 4 p m , Monday al * p m.) 

,! WHEELS TO THE WIND - Puppet theatre 
»' • about the Momcflore Windmill, ror age fi and 

above (In English), (Mekorot .Centre, 26-28 
Hataad. Wednesday at 5 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area v • 

DREAM - Puppet theatre for age 5 aqd above. 
(Bolt LcUsIn, tomorrow atJI.30p,m.). ;V .*• 

THE ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
Tales from- the Viennese Woods. With rtarra- 1 
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lion and movement. (Tel Aviv Museum, 
Wednesday at 4 and 6 p.m.,.Thuiiday at 4.30 
and 6 p.m.) 

LITTLE RED RIDING flOOD-Thealrc. (Reit 
LelStfn, tomorrow ai 11.30a.m.) 

PRETTY BUTTERFLY.- Entertainment from 
. the TV series. Ages 3-6. (Old Jaffa, Haaimteb, 
tomorrow at ll'a.m.) 

SNOW WMlTE - Puppet theatre for age 3 and 
Above. (0|d Jaffa, Hasimtah, tomorrow pt 
■ 12.30p.m-) / 7; 

Haifa 

STORIES WITHOUT WORDS - PflbW Ariel. 
(Haifa Museum. Tuesday a] 4.30 p.m:) 

Others 'v 1 

• THE ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
See T.A. fKfar Sava.'Yad LcbanMi. Tuesday 
al 5.30 p.m.) 


■ should leave Woody fans happy. 

CARMEN - Screen version of the Opera by 


ELECTRIC DRFAMS - About a confused 


course doesn't work. Neither docs the movie. 

GHOSTDUSTERS - Frightening things are 
happening In New York City. Most of the 
citizens arc too petrified to do anything. But 
not the three young scientists who form a group 
called ihc Ohostbuiters, who aim to save the. 
wortd. With Don Ackroyd. 


{Illle marvel. Great entertainment^ 

HARRY A^D SON -Produced and directed by 
Paul Newman, who plays a widowed man out of 
a Job. Adding to nfs frustration is his son. 
wjiose ways are anathema to his father. Very 
good film portraying the poverty ot iheir rcla-. . 
liotublp. ! 

THEHOUSfe IN CARPSTREEt-The story of 
die Jewish community In Prague' al the dine of 
the Nazi Invasion in March 1939.’ (in German* 
with Hobrewaubtidcs.) 


Jean Paid Belmondo plays thermic of a Riviera 
businessman, married to a beautiful woman, 
nevertheless a «mtUmed,casaMJV4. When his 
wife finds him at homo with an 18-ycar-old 
woman, the story starts taklgg its unusual 
route. - j . 7 i 1 


LOS SANTOS 1NOCF.NTKS (TUP. HOLY IN- 
NOCRNTS) - Set in Spnln In the Sixties, about 
a family of vassals in conflict with the land 
owners. Very Well-shot film, but difficult to 


MARY POPPINS - Julie And raws as the nanny 
with mngicol powers sings and dances her way 
through this musical fantasy for all the family. 

M.A.S.H.- The now classic film about Amer- 
ican G.J.sin the Korean War. Some hilarious 


MISSING IN ACTION - Chuck Norris plays 
the role of Colonel Braddock, the man who 
won't lake 'no' for an answer as he kIh out to 


RKUBEN REUBEN - Tom Com) plays n dissi- 
pated, tikohollc, lecherous, rumpled Welsh 
poet who survives by lecturing about Ills own 
poetry at ladies' ten parlies In American sub- 
urblu. Intelligent on tcrlolnnicrll. 

SPLASH - Wnlt Disney comedy about an 
Idyllic romance between a young man and a 
mermaid- Innocent, enjoyable entertainment. 

TEACHERS J A, comedy taking place in a 
' contemporary American public high school, 
where students, teachers aod pupils are faced 
iwilh nit the absurdities or modoi n society on the 
[path towards higher education. 

TIGHTROPE - Clint Eastwood plays a police 


1900 - Bernardo Bertolucci’s epic film about 
personal and class 'struggle ano about Italian 
socialism and fascism. Burl Lancaster, Donald 
Sutherland, Sterling Hayden, Robert De Niro 
and Gerard Depardieu, ate superb. Certainly 
one of tbe best and most Important films of tbls 
decade. <• , * 


: world wheic Big Brol her Is always watching 1 
you. Excellent film, remaining true to the 
original novel. Wjth Richard Burton and John 
Hurl, In the lend roles* . 

ONE FLEW OVER fHZ CUCKOO'S NEST- 
Based on Kcri Kc igy’s novel aboili dne man's 
(•Jack Nicholson | revolt against thcsysbjtti Id a 
;nmaiic asylum. Juck Nicholson and U»btsc 
Fletcher (his ourso) rcrclvcd Apudemy Awards 
for their performances; 


WOMAN IN RED - American adaptation of a 
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Philosophy aside, [{nil is rliv kind 
ol professional who hits :i very per- 
sonal approach in his putt:.. “1 like in 
have discussions with cht- director, 
;Lsk him wliai exactly he expects nl 
me, and then find my own ways ul 
giving him what lie asks for.'' Thai is 
why he so much enjoyed walking 
with David Lynch, with whom lie 
was aide to discuss his own concep- 
tion of the Elephant Man. 

That was an enormously challeng- 
ing pin t, playing a character without 
the benefit of an actor’s main tool, 
his face. “Naturally, 6fi per cent of 
the performance was the voice," lie 
says. “The rest was something the 
Americans call body language. I pre- 
fer to call it mime." 

OF HURT'S stories about directors 
with whom he has worked, one of 
rhe most entertaining was his experi- 
ence with Jacques Demy, for whom 
he made The Pied Piper, “a remark- 
ably forgettable movie. " 

“Demy laid decided he would 
shoot the entire film in .ta lakes, 
apart from otic sequence which was 
later cut. This required, naturally, 
tracking .shots of enormous length, 
which lie would set up accordingly, 
livery morning we put on our cos- 
tumes and make-up, and (licit I had 
to get into a suit of chaimnail 
ii minin' dial was too big for me 


because il hud originally been made 
for aiiollici iK'Idi . Then they stalled 
laying down the track while we 
waited... The whole thing was sn 
complicated I can't tell you. One 
day, I said jokingly that il iic wanted 
to in nke it any more complicated, he 
should inliodiicc curved Hacks. 

1 ' Lie I ic vc it or not , next day curves 
arrived, so the little (ruin moving the 
camera was now shunting not only 
up and down hut also along (he 
curves. So we actors had to move 
around in the most complicated 
fashion in order to play our parts in 
front of the camera, 

"For the lighting cameraman il 
wns a real nightmare, for there was 
no place where he could put his lights 
without having somebody or some- 
thing get in fiic way. We would stand 
around from early morning until five 
in the nl'ie moon wailing for all the 
preparations to he finished. Then we 
started shooting, and had to get it all 
right in half an hour. 

“So one day I went up to Demy 
and (old hint, quite politely, that lie 
must he extraordinarily brave to 
make such long, complicated shots 
with no possibility of culling in (he 
middle. Vie looked at nic down his 
very long, French nose and said in 
his very French accent: ‘f uni direc- 
tor, you are actor. ' L thought: all 
right baby, it’s your show, and didn't 
meddle any more." 


An»1hvi stuiy convents tlw: exiled 
Polish diievlor. .Icizy Sknlimowskv. 

“lie is the kind of man who, 
against your will, you'll do nnyihiiig 
for. lie really infuriates me. Lasi 
time I made a film with him, a year 
ago, he rang me at about ciglu in (lie 
evening, just as I was about logo out 
with my wife. He said: ‘I have flic 
most wonderful part for you, you 
have to do it.' I said that of course I\l 
love to, but what was the part, when, 
where? I wasn't even aware he was 
making a film. 

‘"As lor when,* lie said, ‘it’s 
tomorrow morning at seven o'clock. 
Anti it's a two-dav pari.' 

“I thought he must he joking, for l 
hadn't clone a small, two-day pail in 
years. Ami anyway, how was f sup- 
posed to report for work the next 
morning without an inkling of what 
was being asked of me? I told him as 
much. But lie kepi on ns if he hadn't 
heard. ‘Bm the part. John, it's so 
beautiful I bleed to do il myself.' 
Believe it or nut, next day at seven 
o'clock I was tin file set of Success is 
the Best Revenge. Skoliinnwxky had 
his own way! He is immensely 
charming. He's a rogue. I can’t bear 
him. but llu velti m." 

NEITHER THAT film {generally 
panned at the Cannes Festival, but 
better received when released in 
England), nor The Osterman 


Weekend, which Hull .tille d u. ( U. 
out nl Ills iv.jhM loi fill- lalf Sam 
l ’ivkliip.di. I il lin'd oiil Ink .1 Mii.i -Ii 

hii. Lint fiicii. no nut' rally pla\ 

il safe all the time. 

In Loc:iiiio List summer. I Inn 
came ill foi a slloii pi ess millet. -me 
to explain why lie bad accepted a 
part in a film made bv a Swiss 
beginner, Dominique ijiiard. "It 
oik* doesn't take ell a lives . oik- 
doesn’t get any when'." lie said. I a- 
(ei , liowcvci . lie said I hat lie believes 
lie can smell talent. “I lelt Domini- 
que had il, fioin fiic way he talked 
about ilis film." 


NEW RELEASE 

Tile progeny of John Landis and 
John Dcluslii are going wild again in 
some thing called The Bachelor Par- 
ty, a minor success <m the Amoiican 
market which has dutifully hit oiii 
screens too. But the team formed by 
director Neal Israel and aetoisTom 
Hunks mid Adrian Zmcd make fiic 
sort of noise that would hardly rate 
as a backfire compared to the inter- 
continental rockets of the Bchishi 
gang. 

Bachelor Parry is ail about the 
young, lecherous, unconventional 
but basically nice American growing 
up in the Reagan era. There is a 
zany, temporarily irresponsible 
young man, who is about to get 


WllU.ll dei'li'l HU .l|l lh.il Mtu 
llnii h i-. K.h • mu. b. Ii.ijipi id, 
Wi | illiiug Ik II I . .|i ill. 

"Ill 

1 warned HH‘p. i ivni. 1 dli.i\.-.|„i k . 
abmii Inin Minis in no .-uiin fin . .m.| 
one can l exist on lh.it. Ihvi. men* 
Sit pei cent lob-- I'm pH-p.ii..-t| in 
down .is low a- mi pci i. liii. I mi 
ainihuig low vi . dial', wfi. n I st.ni 
(in n ini'. down oltvi But I luw Uvu 
loiliin.ilv mi lliv whole. |i.| i tie 1 1 
weiv svvci.il lilt) | vi vent |obs. sin h 
as Midnight 1 \piew m The ii/ephant 
Man. /‘WJ. 1 would s.iV. was even 
I JIJ | n- 1 o'lit." Not bad. allvi all 


man icd and has to submit to th>- 
1 1 ailil ii mal stag pat t v . which nu-.iiis a 
night with miiiiv liiied b.uv tits. loi*. 
ol iliinkmg. and some grass I -we fiow 
llii-y mow with fiic iiiiirs?). Ilis 
young hii'lv, olheiwise a Idvialcd. 
iivc-llnukiiig Ivin. ilv. can l ic.illy 
digesi file idea o| fins Iasi thug and 
mi weeds in e\ti acting a mw ol 
chastity 1 ‘iimii him. Mure ama/ing, he 
keeps his v> nv. 

Tliere’s iiolliing vciy oiiginat nr 
iclcvunt in all ifris. It's supposed to 
be clean fun and pure entertain- 
ment. Again, coin pared with 
Nat in ihtl Lampoon Animal House it 
Is nothing mine than faint giggles. 
But then, there arc those who prefer 
the giggle to the belly laugh , and 
Bachelor Party is just fur them . □ 






THERE ARE THREE good things 
about the Camcri’s production of 
George Feydeau's French Roulette in 
lei AviviNissim Aloni’s Hebrew 
translation, sparkling and amusing 
as usual; a very beautiful scries ol 
interiors by Adrian Vaux; and actor 
Vit/Jiak desk in. 

The clever changes of sei evoked 
applause, but also caused 
apprehension when all the typical 
Feydeau rustlings about and hang- 
ings of doors made the scenery shake 
dangerously. 

Heskia is a versatile and piccise 
actor; wherever you put him - En- 
glish drawing room. French salon or 
Israeli living room - lie fits in well 
and acts elegantly and to the point. 

I am sorry that I cannot say the 
same about the other ucloisoi about 
flan Rouen’s direction. Some of file 
best actors the ('aineri has to offer 
simply cannot cope with the niceties 
of French lurce. The acting, us a 
lesull, is vulgar and lacks elegance 
and finesse. 

Two years ago. reviewing another 
Israeli production of a Feydeau play, 
I said (hat l could not lake vulgarity 
lor wit. heavy-handedness for 
humour, strutting and fretting bu- 
nding, shouting for file expression of 
leeling, jumping about for stage 
movement or bellowing for laughter. 
Alas, 1 see no reason to say anything 
different this time. Instead of Fwvis, 
as I remarked then, we might as well 
have hccu in Fetuli Tikva. 

THIS MAY BE exactly what much 
of the Israeli public will like in this 
play. Feydeau’s subtle contrivances 
of playful and amusing sexual activ- 
ity become clumsy horseplay, some- 
thing to brag about in mule com- 
pany. perhaps. The precar iotisness 
of marriage, combined with French 
attitudes towards the basic solidity of 
the family, turns into a petit- 
bourgeois chasing after adventures. 

This is not to say that there cannot 
be Israeli farce, and that it cannot be 
very funny. There has, indeed, been 
some. But Feydeau’s plots, improb- 
able and crazy as they are, need a 
special tempo and charm to become 
meaningful. 

As a matter of fact, in Feydeau’s 
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THEATRE 
Uri Rapp 

plays, morality - the Parisian kind - 
always wins. Tlu- married women 
arc usually guardians of the family 
values, and the men with the roving 
eyes come round in file end - 
sometimes without anything serious 
happening, in spile of all their 
assignations. 

In this play there is real adultery, 
not very comfortable because of till 
those entries and exits, bm the 
adulterers end up very legitimately 
married, though still not very happy. 

F»>r Feydeau’s generation, mar- 
riage is the problem of bourgeois 
society and Strindberg and Oscar 
Wihlv, fin from each other as they 
may he, deal with its tribulations, 
each in his mvn way. 

By not treating the subject 
seriously, Feydeau takes it very 
seriously indeed. For him, nothing 
can leally destroy matrimony, even 
where there arc no children. 

Saxson Gabai is the most unlikely 
lover I can imagine, and Albeit 
Cohen, with his considerable ta- 
lents. plays u French police inspector 
who resembles Peter Sellers. I only 
know the French police from French 
films and detective stories, and those 
may not he very true to life, either; 
but at least (hey me truer to Feydeau. 
There’s no point in mentioning (lie 
shortcomings of some of the other 
actors, who have shown their abili- 
ties in other plays. The last part of 
the performance was like a long, 
drawn-out joke instead of a piquant 
denouement. 

But perhaps two and a half hours 
or empty-headed laughter and gra- 
dual drifting into somnolence may 
be good medicine in these troubled 
times. 

ANOTHER CAMERI Theatre pro- 
duction. this one at 'ftavta, Tel Aviv, 
is The Dance School by Natan Zach. 

The place Is Tel Aviv in its youn- 
ger days, just before and after the 
1048 war, and the rum-realistic set- 
ting is a dance school. 


This is a woman’s story of young j 
love; the death of her hcloveil in 
Win; » failed marriage; several men 1 
friends: and a hesitant and aimless 
intellectual who appears on and off 
in her life. 

Although the local colour of Tel 
Aviv and of early Israel is always 
there, il could have happened any- 
where, with only insignificant 
changes. 

Here again we have a young gen- 
eration starling out with high hopes - 
hut in their private lives only; there 
are no politics in this play - and 
ending up with meaningless and 
empty lives. 

We've had it before and we'll have 
it ugain: the postwar educated mid- 
dle class failing to coine to terms with 
(lie challenges of life, and emerging 
comfortable hut saddened. 

Zach, one of Israel's foremost 
poets, manages to turn the most 
trivial everyday language into poetic 
imagery. Originally he was asked by 
director Shmucl Bunim to supply u 
string of song- poems, to be set to 
music and presented on stage. 
Ziich's* special talents could have 
turned this into an enjoyable even- 
ing. It is a pity he didn't slay with (he 
original request. 

Instead, he and Bunim mounted a 
full-blown play, with a chorus of six 
people and a narrator thrown in. 

But the story does not escape its 
original banality; it docs not come 
together as poetry or drama. It can- 
not arouse much interest or prescip a 
challenge; it can only evoke a minor 
nostalgia among those who had simi- 
lar backgrounds. But even nostalgia 
isn’t what it used to be. 

Sandra Sndeh plays Mira, the pro- 
tagonist. She has done some good 
work lately, but here she seems to be 
merely going through the motions. 
The play does not offer her much 
opportunity. The same might be said 
Of the other participants, and the 
director. 

Sasha Argov did his best with the 
music, and his best is good; but here 
too, it sounded like the same old 
thing all over again. 

I am no expert; but to my cars the 
music sounded like modernized Kurt 
Weill, with lotsof saccharine. a 
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This Week in Israel *Th 

Ts, lra> ™ n ’ TEL AVIV MUSEUM S 

Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goidmunn Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting hours: Sun., Mon., Tues., Thurs. 10 am-6 pm; Wed. 10 am-9 pm. 
Friday and Saturday - closed. 

Organized tours must be prearranged (Sun.-Thurs. 9 am-1 pm, (03) 425161 ) 
Photo Archives: Sun., Thurs. 9.30 am-1 2.30 pm; Tues. 9.30 am -2.30 pm 


EXHIBITIONS 

1. World of Yesterday — Jews in England 1870—1920 

2. The Jewish Heritage in the Eye of the Camera - Photo exhibition based on 
the worldwide photo con test 

3. The Enigma of the Cefaravo Menoroth 

EVENTS 

1. Jewish Music In Israel "The Jewish Song — a continuation of the Jewish 
Folklore Poetry". Lecturer: Dr. Avner Behai. 

Sunday, January 20, 1B86 at 10 am. 

For members of Friends Association of Beth Hatefutsoth only. 

2. Screening of the ilim: 'The House in Carp Street” The story of the Jewish 
community In Prague at the time of the Nazi invasion in March 1939. 
With Artha Borohova, Edith Sohiltz, Wolfgang Kollng. Dir.: Kurt Hoffman. 
In German with Hebrew subtitles. 

Sunday, January 20 at 8.30 pm. 

Admission fee: IS1Q00; for members of Friends Association: 1 5800. 

Cou, "” v ® bank Istimi unrt pna 

3. The Jews of Yemen: The Contribution of Yemenite Jews In Theater and 
Music. Lecturer: Tuvia Ovedla. - 

Monday, January 21 at 7 pm. 
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Audience participation 






I 


BEING strategically placed between 
the music loving public and (lie per- 
former. between the performer and 
the composer, and between the com- 
poser and the public, I feel it neces- 
sary , for once, to take the concert- 
going audience to task for shortcom- 
ings in (heir altitudes uiul behaviour. 

Lust week 1 heard an apt remark 
by a visitor. Everywhere else, he 
said, when people have a cold und 
cough a lot, ihey go tu a doctor; in 
Israel , they go to a concert. 

As we enter the “coughing sea- 
son”, un interesting phenomenon 
has been observed by nic and others; 
people don’t cough during loud 
orchestra] passages or in the inter- 
mission, but usually when their in- 
terest is not absorbed by the music. 
The sensitive observer can gauge 
from this phenomenon the impact of 
the performance on the listeners. 
Witness the performance of the Ver- 
di Requiem which brought Liturgica 
'84 to a close. It began in a 
cacophony of coughing, which gra- 
dually faded into absolute silence as 
.the magnificence of the work ami the 
soloist held the audience spell- 
bound. 

In this connection, what are we to 
make of the dear elderly ladies who 
persist in unwrupping Ihcir sweets or 
cough Inzcngcs just when the music 
has started, und never before, or 
during an orchestral lutli? And they 
do it very, very slowly und carefully 
in order not to disturb their neigh- 
bours, who urc accordingly driven 
up the wall by the prolonged crackle 
of the paper. 

Then there is the latecomer, who 
wanders around the hall in search of 
his (mostly her) scut, unruffled by 
the music and apparently oblivious 
of the disapproving sturcs of the 
audience. Once again, at the last 
IPO concert, I witnessed a lady 
walking the entire length of the bal- 
cony to her scat behind the orches- 
tra, watched with fascination by the 
whole audience - no usher being in 
sight to stop her progress. 

BUT THE MORE serious com- 
plaint against audiences In general 
concerns their indiscriminate ap- 
plause. fdr big riumes and weak per- 
fprmunces. l to'ke intp account that 
the attitude of a critic who has to go 
to concerts three, four or more times 
every week during the season , listen- 
ing to the miisic: more intensively 
than the average listener, and . to 
more music Oll tne time, differs from 
that of the public as regards pro- 
gramme choices, |t is time that 
master works (such as Beethoven’s 
“Emperor’* Concerto, ot his Fifth. 
Symphony, or fabler’s First and the 
like) will always give unalloyed plea- 
sure to the listener who comes, to a 
concert prepared to enjoy It because 
he is going, to hear bis favourite 
composer and/or Work, and perhaps 
this Is the only concert he wiU oe 
attending In a iflopth or longer.. 

-The Oyer-Satiated drjtic, on the 
Other hand, who knows every pote 
by heartv 'having beard jhat sdrae 
cpmposltiort hundfedsottltoes, tries 
Hjifd- hot to ,be bvercomo by 'the . 

fatigue. 'of Ws eart and mlnd^and to 

Hfllen to eyerV nerfprmance aS jf ft 

ware a premiere, Bui aftfef alt, £vpn 



§ wana»ng, tne ;.entnu?l^..w „>»*- 
u:of the audience is, not. matched 
(hat ot Ple’critfo,.wh0 catvb^ely 
show appreciation. *’ K> 
IwoleraWh 

ojtjfi noted ui , :review,t(]« 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 


while the audience raved, I was left 
cold? 

An artist with a great reputation 
can be very unsatisfying, yet, invari- 
ably, he will get a big hand, with 
encores demanded; the intensity of 
the applause will hardly be less than 
(hat spent on a really outstanding 
performance. One would ussume 
that our audiences, reputed fur 
being discriminating und know- 
ledgeable, would exhibit their discri- 
mination, would demonstrate Ihcir 
disapproval, by refusing to clap 
thunderously or even to stny on in 
the hall; but not so. Apparently n big 
name cows them into submission. 

A DIFFERENT kind of wulk-out 
experienced recently points to 
another sore subject: programming. 
At the Inst IPO concert, after the 
Beethoven Fifth Piano Cbnccrto, 
which was received with great np- 
plause, there was an exodus in the 
intermission, because the next item 
on the programme was - Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphony! Not only 
were there many empty scats when 
the concert resumed, but after every 
movement further couples left the 
hall.:',.. 

Th|s particular work is not “mod- 
ern” In our sense of the word, re- 
flecting a. rather traditional." 
melhpcf of composition, ’Siirely One 
.can .assupie that the escaping audi- 
ence has not heard the work a suffi- 
cient number of times to conclude 
it genuinely doesn’t like ft. O uj fr 
the opposite Is true and it bringsMo 
nynd an old German saying^ “What 
, the peasant doesn’t know, he doesn’t 
eat.”. v . \ 

An. intelligent person, especially 
one with musical interests, should be 
prepared to listen, to some music 
beyond the accepted' classical and . 
: romantic repertoire. Hemaynot get 
excited abbutlti but; he Should do so 
If only'-to expand his horizons -i to 
leant something new and, perhaps, 

. appreciate his own preferences even 
mofe as a result, , ‘\i 1 . ■„*. • 

1 ata surelv ki 


< |6aft, to understand these trerids aild 
c(Uests;fdr something new arid excit- 
ing; One . wtspesiL that ppr mUsio*’ 
Iov ing;,. 9 udien^ dpuld show; more 
aJeijudkg: and. more- fcono$jty.;Th>y- 
180 1 , be. in for some :pl6t&k sur-’! 
pnsis.h] they v^uld.'bul^pefaheir 
ears, hehHs ^nd minds. • ^ ; 


A change of ntniinlc could change 
the profile of programming, which is 
kept within very conservative limits 
Itccmisc ni cists and niclicsiras. who 
have In rely on box tilliee takings «>r 
Mibscriplions from the public at 
large, cannot afford an adventurous 
or stimulating programme policy. 

Obviously, preference will always 
be given to music from the Hnioqiic 
era, with Itaeh's niusie filling the 
auditorium every time. Music of the 
18th and I ‘Jill centuries is so well 
known that listening does not pose 
problems of understanding. But one 
cannot ignore the 2llth century, with 
all its experiments, errors, cluirlu- 
tunisin - hut also offering a lot of 
perfectly acceptable, if not downright . 
provocative und stimulating music, 
acceptable to listeners without 
theoretical knowledge or adventur- 
ous minds. 

One should not be afraid to tnsle 
that which is an unknown quantity 
(to paraphrase the old German dic- 
tum) or be permanently discouraged 
by one or two unsatisfying experi- 
ences. Nearly all the great compos- 
ers were adjudged “offensive” at 
one time or another in their careers. 
The audiences then were even given 
to uttering loud boos or worse, 
throwing tomutocs and eggs, a reac- 
tion I am not necessarily espousing. 

TO COUNTERBALANCE this 
attack on the listener, a word to the 
orchestra members. For them, it is 
often dreary routine labour, churn- 
ing out music every day except Sab- 
hnth, as in the case of the IPO, who 
have to play the same music 10 to 12 
times in succession. And if the con- 
ductor is not nn extremely strong 
personality who can overcome natu- 
ral resentment or the musicians, or 
excite them with his wny uf making 
music, boTcdom will set In, and the 
resulting performances will be 
mediocre or worse. 

These musicians should remem- 
ber that many listeners come to a 
concert us to an event of specinl 
significance in their lives, and look 
forward to an enriching experience. 
All they may get to sec is musicians 
coming on stage, warming up thoir 
instruments, practising difficult pas- 
sages, talking, looking Into the audi- 
ence to greet some friends and then, 
when the concert starts, silting back 
nntl relaxing into a stupor, just plny- 
ing the notes demanded of them. 

1 have purposely jwijntcd tho pic- 
ture more black that white, to bring 
out, for once, n point which has been 
bothering me for a long time. An 
orchestra, proud of its reputation or 
fighting for wider recognition, 
should realize that it ought to be able 
tp count on all jts members not only 
to deliver the best possible playing 
all the time, but also to exhibit a 
positive attitude towards music and 
music making. 

, If the players have to contend with 
a second-rate conductor or soloist - 
Which is the fault of their manage- 
ment ■- they should not display their 
contempt tb the public, but rather 
tty all the harder to compensate for 
shortcomings. U is their reputation 
as an orchestra that is at stake if they 
play as badly as thoy axe directed. 
Accounts have to be squared later in 
the management office, by not invit- 
ing those artists again. . 

. . Music should be above squabbles, 
M to perform it in the best possible 
manner is tlie highest . law. for any. 
musician and artist, at opy time and 
. op' any option. 

‘T^e, critic might then be out of 
work - and maybe that wouldn’t be 
. such a bad ideal . > ; Q 


Distant shores 



MATTERS OF TASTE / Haim Shapiro 


Sea Dolphin, El-Rashidte St., Enst 
Jerusalem. Tel. 282788. Open daily, 
no credit cards. 

IF ANY restaurant can be said to be 
a standby for visitors to Jerusalem, it 
is the Dolphin, tucked away in n 
quiet corner of the eastern sector of 
the city. 

The first Arab-Jewish enterprise 
to open after the unification in 1967, 
it has been the object of more than 
one bomb attempt. But the soldier 
permanently stationed at the door 
only seems to add to the allure of the 
establishment. 

Readers have often asked why this 
most popular eating place has never 
been reviewed in these columns and 
the answer lies in tho fact that, 
despite its popularity, I have always 
haa my reservations. Recently I de- 
cided to test my judgement. 

The Dolphin is nicely decorated, 
with a fish net stretched across the 
ceiling and comfortable' chairs and 
tables in what is basically quite a 
small place. But as soon as we 
walked in, I recalled two of my 
objections. There was the odour of 


fishy oil, the sort of thing that might 
be fine in a fish and chips shop, bur 
seems out of place here. Then there 
was the noise - from a happy family 
group enjoying themselves, but 


making it impossible for anyone else 
to conduct a normal conversation. 

WE OPENED our meal with two of 
the salads, calamari and an “Arab 


.vegetable salad.’’ The first was very 
good. The calamari were tender and 
nicely seasoned in a tomato sauce 
which, though a trifle mild for my 
taste, still managed to assert itself 
without overcoming the seafood. 
The vegetable salad had Little to 
recommend it apart from freshness. 
The vegetables were cut into large 
chunks and not the tiny cubes I had 
expected; there was virtually no 
lemon and little oil. Only a bit of 
finely chopped parsley gave the 
tomatoes and cucumbers same Mid- 
dle Eastern character. The hot pittot 
were satisfactory. 

TO HELP with this, and the rest of 
the meal, we ordered a bottle of 
Montfort Sauvignon blanc, properly 
chilled and well served. 

For my main course I chose a sea 
bass baked with olives. The fish had 
been fried first and then baked in a 
sauce that included milk, vegetables 
and olives, and 1 must admit that the 
combination was excellent in con- 
ception. In practice, however, the 
fish, while not exactly off, wbs also 
not quite as fresh as it might have 


been, and the rathef elaborate cook- 
ing method did not altogether hide 
this. 

My companion bad far more luck 
with her shrimps in butter and garlic. 
The shrimps, though not the giant 
variety that we once enjoyed at the 
Dolphin, were fresh and very tasty 
and the portion was quite generous. 
We had no complaints about the 
chips served with them. 

For dessert, I' ordered baklava, 
which, from the taste, seemed to be 
the product of one of the better 
bakeries in the area. 

My companion was far more 
adventurous and decided to try the 
chocolate mousse, always a gamble 
in a Middle Eastern restaurant. To 
my surprise it was excellent. Made 
with cream, it had more whipped 
cream on top and, for good measure, 
a fresh sweet strawberry. 

The Turkish coffee was fine, but 
then I never imagined it wouldn't be. 

The bill came to 1S19.000, which 
seemed far from exorbitant for what 
we had. Nonetheless, when it comes 
to fish, Jerusalem still seems to be 
too far away from the sea. □ 
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SheraUm?k ] 
sjtrves youjjl 

WORLD 

Only IS 9,486 

Nubjfct to I5#i Service Clipga and V.A.T. 

International 

Buffet 


A fabulous foul of national specialties 
In our KumKum Restaurant 
Familiar la voritlra. DfiUdoie discoveries. 
Featuring 3 different countries every week. 

Note our Culinary Calendar 
In your dleryt 

' January 23 *. Canada, Germany, 

! .. China 

January 39 Morocco, Greece, 

. Sweden 

February 2 Russia, Brazil, 
Philippines 


For reservations 
call 03-286222 ext. 1525 





Sun. I n. Business lunch lor SU f 
I. 1 very S.iuiiday iiftcmoriii 
ALL YOU CAN FAT lor SUTitl 
Cliililrnn: <30.00 


U KIKAK KEDUMtM, OLD JAFFA 

CHINESE RESTAURANT TEL. (03) SS2SMG0 

ALL -.YOU CAN-EAT OptnvcvMy ilrty m*o»v -3 |mv 

FOH $8.50 7 pm- midnight 



wsm 


Reasons bio prices. 

4 Medlnat Hayehudlm St., Honllye 
Pltuaoh, next la Accidie Junction. 



RUMANIAN GRILL SPECIALITIES 


RESTAURANT 


, Walking dlitanaa 'from 

tha Hilton Hotal 
186 Ban Yehuda St. 
Tel. 103) 231702 


Fctii 

CHEAPEST IH TOWN 1 1 

Dying for a superb JC 
Chinese meel 
RIGHT 
, NOW? 

Ching Ching... 
the finest in take awey 
Chinese food 
Open daily 12 am-1 2 pm 
42 Frlshman St, (03) 246807 


ART GALLERIES |L J> 


-pi^nna~i 

RUBIN MUSEUM 

foundation I 

S iecJtl exhibition in bdnlor ot 
al Avtv’* 7ftth antrivacsery 
Open Sun., Mon.; Wed., That*. 1 
10 aid— from. Tub* 10 am— 7 pm I 
FrL 6 hoUday »»• 10 am— 1 pm 
14 UleUk St., Tel Aviv, (08) 668961 I 




toszvouawtf. 


IDA KIMCHE 

ART GALLERY 
TEL. AVIV HILTON 

LOBBY TEE : 03-244222 Ext. HOST 
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EVENTS 


Z.O.A. HOUSE EVENTS 

philharmonic choir of TEL AVIV 

Ariel the success of their Euxoptan Tom, in an a-capeUn concert of music 
related to DlblloaL subjects. Conductor: Michael Shani. Program: Rosri, Laso, 
Jlnestrn, Mendelssohn, Naomi Shemer, Todesko, etc. 

SATURDAY, January 19 at 8.30 pm. 

" ZOA HOUSE DRAMA CJRCL$ •' 

presents 3 short plays 
r, TALE OF CHELM" 
by Linda Gayo Shapiro (1 tale) 

“DIVORCE ANYQNET’ 

by John Patrick (2 divorces) - directed by: Mike SLobodkin 
MONDAY, January 21 and . TH URSDAY, January 24 at 8.30 pm 


Second In the English Lecture Sorias presented in cooperation with tho; 
Society for the Protection of Nature. Lecturer: David bibar, 

, • SUNDAY, Jaiuimy 27 at 8.30 pm : ■ 

LIGHT CLASSICAL OPERA 

Soprano NANCY NAGGAN iVbglnia) 

Mezzo-soprano MARION DAVIDSON (CaUfomla) 

Guest tenor ADI ADAR At the piano MARINA SCHMIDT 

Program: duots arid arias from operas by Mozart, Weber, • 

Donizetti, Nicolai, Bellini, Cflep. . ' :, 

SATURDAY; February 2 at 8,30 pm 
Tickets at ZOA House, t Daniel Frisch St., Tel Aviv, Tel. (03) 25934 1 -3 


BALLET 


TH€ ISRAtL BALLET 

SEASON PREMIERE 1985 i 
at the • y . 

HAB1MA THEATER 

TEL AVIV 

• Thursday , Janupiy 24 at 830 pm 
' : . fragrant • 

"Intimate Impressions" - Liukens 


















ALTHOUGH the Indian Legends 
programme by Ran Shinar and Shri 
Devi at the Israel Museum on the 
afternoon of January 8 was aimed at 
children, and was performed in front 
of a large audience of them, adults 
could, surely, more readily grasp the 
mudra (sign language) and the ver- 
bal explanations. 

Nevertheless, the little ones - ex- 
cept for the under-threes - seemed 
wrapped up in (he tales, the jingling 
ankle-bells and everything that went 
with them. 

The two performers did solos and 
duets, Shinar demonstrating his 
already well-known expressive 
skills. He made Indian dance look so 
easy that there were probably sever- 
al attempts at it in many homes that 
evening. 

"There will be a lot of broken 
plates in Jerusalem tonight," my 
neighbour remarked after Shinar’s 
Plate Dance. 

Newcomer Shri Devi (Susan Hall) 
is an attractive dnncer with a great 
deal of ability, especially in footwork 
and hand technique, but she lacked 
definition nnd conviction. 

Although women’s dances are 
meant to have more refined grace 
than robust attack, even when (lie 
man nnd the woman make the same 
moves - and Devi possessed that 
grace - her involvement was less 
evident, and thus less effective. 

However, in Cltakradar (spins) by 
Devi, A mad (Court Dance) by Shi- 


Indian 

charms 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 



nar and The Flute Player, where the 
two appeared as Krishna and Radha, 
the performances were totally 
charming. And in Legend of Princess 
Chandramuni, Shinar was a vir- 
tuoso, although plumper than he 
need be. 


AREN’T CHILDREN shy any 
more? It didn't seem so at the Ohel 
Shem Theatre in Tel Aviv (after- 
noon, January 7). The Batsheva 
Company presented Lotte Goslar’s 
Clown's Games and when Shai the 
compare called for child volunteers 
to share in the antics on stage, there 
was a rush of liny tots as bold ns 
.brass. 

The disappointment of those who 
came too late or didn’t participate 
was plain to see. One little girl even 
burst into tears. 

Yet this was a show with no time 
or cause for tears. It was one long 
clownish riot, with enough sophisti- 
cated humour to keep adults happy 
and enough circus fun to delight the 
really young. 

Multicoloured costumes and plen- 
ty of false noses added to the jollity. 
There was rough stuff too - but the 
batons were soft and the boots huge 
enough to leave toes unhurt. The 
whole company took part in the lark 
with a zest worthy of their own youth 
and a capacity derived from their 
dance experience. 

Haim Ohn, for instance, was the 
life and soul of a “washing day" that 
outdid the one in Goslar’s previous 
Pantomime Circus. Shai Guttesman 
held everyone’s ear from first to last, 
while Jay Augen was the very image 
of a danseur noble in the skit on 
classical dance (with Iris Gil-Lahad). 

Nira Triffon, as the earthbound 
baby fairy that Goslar herself made 


famous, ruthcr overdid the 
awkwardness. The secret here is to 
be slick while giving an impression of 
gawkiness. 

Yet everyone provided wonders 
of mirth, Come again, Lotte Goslar. 
We need cheering, 

AN EYEWITNESS has told me of 
the Bat-Dor Company's perform- 
ance, which was attended by Italian 
Tourism Minister Lelio Lagorio 
(January 3). 

In the middle of Piaf Vaudeville. 
the taped Piaf songs essential to the 
dancing failed. The full house fat the 
Bat-Dor Theatre in Tel Aviv) sat 
nonplussed for the few moments it 
took to get the machine going ugain - 
but the performance resumed so 
smoothly that it was met with 
thunderous applause, the diplomat 
as enthusiastic as everyone else. 

And, said my informant, the 
minister afterwards remarked that 
since the Bat-Dor company’s excep- 
tional appearance at the Spoleto 
Festival, Bat-Dor is very much per- 
sona grata in Italy. Sometimes a 
hitch is as good as a highlight. 

AT LAST I’ve got his name right. 
Mark Morris’ name was given to me 
as Marc Monty and then as Moritz - 
neither of which I had heard of. But 
Mark Morris is a name in American 
dance, with many reports about him 
as dancer and choreographer, and a 
large article in the December issue of 


Dana- Magazine. 

So I wont to Tel Aviv to find out 
what lie would bo doing for the 
Batsheva company to the music of 
Bach for the composer’s tercenten- 
ary celebrations in March. 

Morris is 28, looks 18, and has 
wildly curly hair, and Welsh-blue 
eyes (his origins are Welsh). He is 
also tall and handsome, and wears a 
little gold ring in his left car. 

He has, he said, trained in ethnic, 
classical nnd modern dance, as well 
as in (lamcnco. Since 1980 he has 
choreographed 32 works for various 
companies and for his own group, 
the Mark Morris Dancers, which he 
calls a "pick-up group,” drawn from 
other companies when available and 
required. 

He has been working in New York 
for the past eight years, dancing in 
the Eliot Feld, Lar Lubovilch and 
other companies. But last year, he 
returned to his home base, Seattle. 

In New York, he nnd his group 
recently appeared in the "Next 
Wave" series at the Brooklyn 
Academy and he is going back to 
rehearse for a performance in Bos- 
ton. 

“I now have a public," he says, 
laughing, “not only the boy and girl 
friends of the company." 

About the Batsheva dancers, for 
whom he is creating two works, he 
says: “They are very quick, but work 
too hard. I hnve to get them to 
relax." □ 
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OLD JAFFA 


ENTERTAINMENT 



S*)5-4d.i\s/3 nigh is — on Bed nnd Bieaklnsi basis, 
including Panoramic Sight seeing day. 

$1494 days/,1 nights - on Half Board basis with 1 lull 
days of louring in (. aii o. 

S.W)-K days/*’ mirju.son 1 kill Hoard basis with S lull 
Jays oi'ioui ing m Cairo. 1 uxor and Aswan. 
Ikr.ituntui horn l 1 2.K4 Ibices lor 'tourists only 


... ’ For 1,500 S|iekel we’ll arrange your visa., 


Galilee Tours] 


fwimTm 

PIONEER WOMEN . 

Touritt Department 
Morning Tours i 

Ceil for reservations: I 

Tel Avjv: Hlstadrut Headquarters I 

03, Arlosoroff Street 
Tel. (03) 266090, 431841 [ 

Jerusalem: 17, Strauss Street | 

Tal.,102) 244B7B * 

Haifa: Tel. (041 641781 ext. 241 \ 

Ssa tha Inspiring work of I 

( IIT \ Pioneer Woman In ■ 

|«fli Social Service Institutions 

throughout lirafl ly/ 

f EMERGENCY/ 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-621059 
’ MAGDA 
Dental Laboratory 
66 Allenby St.« Tel Aviv . 


Israel- embalming Sar 
P T vicau -Embalming and 
P sMpmam of ramalnl &b- 

> road. interment of fo- 
reign residents. In Israel. 
• Private ambulance ser J 
vices. Funeral directors., 
1 6 Ban Yehuda St. 

. Tel Aviv 
• Teu |031 IBI8I2 
R*l. (Oinsnil 





TAKE THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL HOME WITH YOU ! 


, The Israel Experience 
Will Make You Feel a Part of Israel! 

A Spectacular Multi-Media Show All About Israel, 
and what Israel is All About! 

. Fascinating Entertainment ol the 80's 
' ^ 1 *51 Projectors • Breathtaking Special Effects 
• A Giant Screen • A Lifelike Quadrophonic Sound System 
Before or Alter the Show. Free Entry to an Excising Exhlbil ol 
Israeli Export Jewellery. 

Open 7 Days a Week, Showtimes 9 a.m. 1 2 , 2 , 6, 8, 9 p.m. 
4 Pasteur Street, i at the Entrance to Old-Jaffa 
Reservations: n Tel: 03-836106. 836508 


"The Israel Experience” 
See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 
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YITZHAK KLEPTEU, Ere* 
H.ilevv, Mcir Ariel ami Ephraim 
Shamir arc just some of (he stars who 
pitched up iu Jerusalem's Penny 
Lane cufc-thcairu on Monday to do 
their bit for the world's starving. 

The 12-hour event was jointly 
organized by Penny Lane ami The 
Hunger Project, an international 
voluntary organization which aims 
to end world hunger by the year 
21 Ml. All receipts are to go towards 
the campaign. 

Scope, a jazz-funk group led by 
keyboard player Dunny Barchava, 
opened up proceedings, and as the 
Lane tilled up during the afternoon 
and evening, Ariel, Klepter and 
home group Natural Sound in turn 
played short and well-received sets. 

The most applause, however, was 
reserved for Ephraim 5hamir, who 
zipped through n batch of Poogy's 
best-loved numbers. With his guitar 
turned down low, Shamir had his 
audience singing along, almost word 
perfect, with every song he played. 

MEANWHILE, at Scandals pub off 
Jaffa Road last week, Scottish duo 
Sid Knop and Brian Alexander 
made their second, much- 
anticipated appearance. 

News of the pair's stunning first 
show three weeks earlier had 
obviously got around, and the place 
was full to bursting. 

For those lucky enough to be near 
the front, the show was every bit as 
good as expected, characterized by 


Doing their bit 


ROCK, ETC. / David Horovitz 



Brian Alexander (left) and Sid Knop at Scandals . (Silverman) 


the intricate harmonies the two 
singer/guitarists have perfected over 
the years. 

Those towards the back of the 
room, however, were less fortunate 
as the sound system reduced songs 


like “Love the One You’re With,” 
and “Hey, Jude” to a muddy rum- 
ble. 

Nonetheless, the set represented a 
move forward for the duo as they 
improvised their way through a cou- 
ple of rock’n’roll standards and even 


called up a couple of friends to 
attempt an a cappdlu version of 
"Only You." 

TOUR NEWS: Jazz-rock guitarist 
extraordinaire John McLaughlin is 
due in Israel on February 17, for a 
series of three concerts - as pan of 
■his world tour. 

He'll be playing at Tel Aviv's 
Mann Auditorium on February 18, 
Jerusalem's Binyenei Ha'utna on the 
19th, and at Yad Lebanim in Yagur 
on the 2lUh. 

McLaughlin, widely acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best in- 
strumental guitarists of his genera- 
tion, was born in Yorkshire in 1942. 
He began playing professionally in 
an English jaZz orchestra, then with 
Jack Bruce and Ginger Baker, be- 
fore forming his Mavishnu Orches- 
tra. 

Accompanying him on this tour 
are keyboard player Mitchel For- 
man, bassist Jonas Hellbord, and 
saxophonist and flautist Bill Evans. 

AFTER A successful single gig in 
Israel last summer, American jazz 
pianist/composer/instructor Jaki 
Byard is returning this month for a 
series of concerts and master classes. 
Byard has performed with such 
artists as Maynard Ferguson, 
Charles Mingus and Eric Dolphy, 
and has taught at Boston’s New 
England Conservatory of Music. His 
visit is sponsored by the U.S. 
Embassy and Artis Ltd. Solo con- 



Shlomo Bar of Natural Sound 


certs are slated for the Haifa Au- 
ditorium on January 23, the Tel Aviv 
Museum on January 24, and Jeru- 
salem’s Gerard Behor Centre on 
January 26. Musicians interested in 
the master classes may call 03- 
650605 for details. □ 



Dizengoff 

1 |JP Square Hotel 

2 Zamenboff St., (03) 296181 
Tliero’j only one Iiotol in the 
“conter" of Tel Aviv - the now 
3-star Dizengoff Sq. Hotel. Stops 
□way from the hub or Tel Aviv’s 
day and night Mo, we offer lovely 
accomodations ail with carpeting, 
batluoom facilities, airconUJtianing 
& heating, i otophone & radio. 
Si ngle: $18 B * B; Double; $2 8 

[ *with this ad - 10% OFF I 

^weekends - 25% discount I 
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152 Haysrkon St.. Tel Aviv | 
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SHAT 
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till*: hnitl. is till.- I-Mi-Iil (detailed, 
n.iiiif hy iiiinu- iii .m .ip) “'infix j (<• 
vv hi ili i In- I'.ilrsiniinil Arab L:nl 
Cisllip CllgilLVll III till' lilt Kill 1C vile 

tif land'. n* the lev.. riming ihe 
Mniiri.ilmy period. ^-.-vcinl histn 
minx, sunn' Aiiih'.. haw already in 
dieted (In* l l .ilc'.lini:ili lf;i*li-i slup Im 
guiding iliui people in piiliin nl ilis 
aster ami tlcMitiiiitiii. Kenneth 
Slum's ln)nk mills .1 lie iv, ■.oci»- 
Cl Dili HI I it ilSpL'L'I In LllC illllicllllLllt. 

In ;■ wnik which will piiilulily 
never he surpassed fm i 1 s 
nioiinmcnl.il i esc inch and scho- 
larship. rmfcsMir Stein lias begun in 
III I in ;i cap in enn knowledge ■ il (lie 
Mamlainiv |>ci inti. Millicitn, llic 
question til I: i in I sales In I hi* .lew. has 
been ,i iclulively-ncglci led. shaded 
area, notwithstanding l lie sex rial 
nllienil investigation-, w |i icli llic 
pi nli |c i n provoked III I lie I 'kills In 
ii'U'iil vv ill's, icsean.il lias cnilu il- 
ll flit'll nil llic pullin'. il cun llitl. ami 
llic i|lK'sti« iii ui iiinni|!i alii hi. 

• m llic lalln i'.mic lias undoubtedly 
he'll inspiii-il l«\. ami lelaleil In. 
pai.illcl wuil •!< me i>n llic ii*.c nl 
■lllll .Srllllll .III ill f * III i i|K' ■11111111'. i fie 

|u III:., ami nil (In I li'lm .m .i . 

Win until imw . lus urn 1 on llic 
I. ni<l i|in a iln>ii I 'ceil u li'iMii'cl m a 
see. iiiiliir, place 7 A I Id all. as Sinn 
stales, immii’.i .i linn ii| ihcli would 
have hecn in no avail, had nnl llic 
vn i inns Zionist iiisliiulkius bought 
lilliils nil iv I lit 1 1 In set lie tlie new 
inn 1 1 ip i .mis la iii Is which itoiiM (nun 
a sulitl ci'uiiumii. nui hi inciiluHi 
si isi logic. hiise mi which hi ist.ihlisli 
a Jewish stale. 

In pail. i( lias hern line In humid- 
nblr iccliniciil lumflcs. Ain'inniiiuiis 
niiiiihcr nf ihir.iy lilcs dealing with 
I he iiiUitiilc negotiations that usual- 
ly pn\ cried each sale has had in 
iivvuii asi'linlai with tin- patience and 
skills ul Kenneth Stein. In nildilinn. 
Stem hintscll lists sevcial ollici 
objective reasons. Hisl.llic physical 
mil ease in Hie Jewish population 
was mure conspicuous ili.m llic acou- 
imilalion nl propel ly hy the Jews, 
•die ii in reninie. quit seiy- inhabited 
alias. Significantly, the first riots 
during (lie Mnnclalniy period cen- 
tred on Jiifhi. where the great major- 
ity of Jewish fain lilies occurred. The 
v id inis were new immigrants, fer- 
ried ashore by Aral* Imahnen. The 
first High Commissioner. Herbert 
Samuel, both recognized nnd called 
attention to the problem hy attempt- 
ing to halt the riots with public 
announcements suspending Jewish 
immigration. 

Second. Bn lain herself, being un- 
ahle. or perhaps unwilling, to con- 
trol the economic forces which ruled 
the land market, placed more emph- 
asis on the immigration problem. 
Third, the political consequences of 
Arab land sales to Jews were not 
initially fully understood bv the Brit- 
ish, much less by the Arabs them- 
selves. And Usi, bul perhaps most 
iiiipciilanl, of all the reasons, the 
land market was financially impor- 
tant to the Arab owners themselves, 
it was a "protected" domain, which 
enabled the effendi class to maintain 
a certiiin life-style and status, for so 
long ns they were permitted to man- 
ipulate the inaikel ut will, ill Tull 
collaboration with the fews. During 
tile 1 931 Is, the sales of kinds to Jews 
enabled a clays of bankrupt small 
owners to keep its head above the 
water, 

AS STEilN establishes, with monu- 
mental statistical detail, the struggle 
was unequal from the start. No Brit- 
ish legislation could over' “protect" 
the. Arabs, against their own land- 
owners! determination to profit from 
selling lo the Jews. Tile only objec- 
tive obstacle to land purchase wits 
the /civs’ own dearth of capital: An 



'I'll K LAND (JUIvS'J'ION IN IV-M.KS- 
TINIv, |u 17-1939 by Kcu i it- ill W. 
Stein. I hnvci.sily ul North < '.noliiiu. 
f l-l pp. No pi ns- slated. 

Micliii(.‘l .1. Cohen 


Stein limes, with keen insight, die 
land niaikvl. pet Imps more than any 
other fiiiinr. peistunlcd the /imiisls 
Mint Arab political opposition was 
msiinvre and ailificial. Iliey realized 
dial nMjeial rest rid inns and regula- 
tions could nl ways K- ciu'imivenlcd, 
mill that, no matter how si i idem (lie 
protests. Arab offers to wit off (ami 
would continue lo overwhelm them. 
Behind tire scenes, the most rabid 
anti- Zionists were willing to close 
profitable denis signing away their 
patrimony. Ironically, each lime that 
new legislation was announced, the 
flow of offers lo sell became a flood, 
as Arab owners rushed lo preempt 
the new measures. Likewise, when 
the Mandatory announced measures 
to protect the Arab cultivator or 
tenant, A rah owners acted swiftly to 
evict their tenants, piior to the new 
measures. 

The decisive, though not the sole, 
factor in the whole process was the 
backwardness and destitution of the 
Arab rural economy. Over 25 per 
cent of the Moslem population eked 
out less than u subsistence living 
from the laud. Primitive me lliml* 
yielded poor results and Palestine 
was beset by periodic natural set- 
hacks, such as drought, field mice, 
locusts, plagues, mid even earth- 
quake. In die 19311s, a worldwide 
.over-production in cereals, and its 
dumping in Palestine, caused ;i drop 
in local prices, reducing yet further 
any profit the Aiiih fcfhi/i wus able to 
wiing from his plot. The inability to 
pay their tithe, or mortgage debts, 
forced more atul more small owners 
to sell off llteit lands in the I ‘tills, 
despite the rising anti-Zionist poli- 
tical climate . 

However, il should be noted lhal, 
while there mn'y he link* doubt that 
A tab | loverly was the principal mo- 
tive behind land sales, then equally, 
there Were many Arabs, especially 
the absentees, who. though econo- 
mically solvent, engager) in the sales 
to Jcws,'‘enthusiastically. voluntari- 
ly , and collusively." 

The net result whs the "proletar- 
ianization" of the Arab /W/u/iui. si 


process tioeleraied, though nnl cre- 
ated. by Jewish land acquisition. '| hi* 
British, in I lieu' parsimony towards 
Prili'MiiK*. were mi willing to bail out 
llic Arab peasantry I manually . In 
I ‘tit), the British expert, llopc- 
Sinipson. recommended that all 
fm tiler laud sales to Jews be prohi- 
bited. f fe had estimated that there 
were no further reserves of arable 
laud in Palestine, beyond the needs 
of the Arab population. But his plan 
was predicated on a huge develop- 
ment scheme to be funded by the 
British government. The Cabinet, 
pin giieil by the great recession lhal 
had begun in 1929, at first reduced 
Jlopc.'-.SirnfiMHt'x £7.2 million pro- 
posal to £2.5 million, and then to 
£5011, (Hit). Eventually, a mere 
£H4.(XH) was spent, mostly nn reset- 
tling landless Arabs. No effort was 
put into the reform of Arab agri- 
cultural methods. 

The Arabs themselves rejected 
the paternalism of the likes of Chan- 
cellor, the High Commissioner, and 
of such experts as Hopc-Simpson. 
Behind their schemes for the im- 
provement and intensification of the 
Arab rural economy, the Arabs per- 
ceived plots to concentrate the Arab 
population into a smaller area, so as 
u> make room for the Jews. 

In addition, as always, Arab land- 
owners were unwilling to forgo the 
huge profits to be had from selling 
lands lo the Jews. Projected legisla- 
tion and political protests quite often 
produced the opposite eflcct to thill 
desired. Offers to sell overwhelmed 
the Jews, as Arabs tried to preempt 
legislation, or were tempted hy the 
rising prices which any anticipated 
land shortage produced. The murket 
simply went deeper underground, 
enriching an ever-growing class of 
brokers, lawyers and various mid- 
dlemen (a situation not dissimilar to 
dint in the West Bank today). 

Land continued lo pnss into Jew- 
ish hands, even at the height of the 
Arab rebellion, from 1936-1939, and 
after the 1939 White Paper Land 
regulations were promulgated, in 
February, 1940. "Various ruses were 
devised to guarantee the anonymity 
of the seller, to expedite the transfer 
procedure, and to circumvent the 
legal rights of the tenant cultiva- 
tors, "(p. 71) Entire Arnb villages 
disappeared due to laud sides. 
LI rban jobs, per diem labour, 
attracted the fellahin from the land 
to the town. The result was a partial 


breakdown > >t a mini society based 
• mi liadilituial Viiltn-., sneiii- 
(cMfMmic upheaval, and frequently. 
1 :i| violence which sciwd i«* re- 

lease pent-up litisliatiiHi mid hiiiei- 


I III. MAJOR turninp-pniiii came in 
the P tills. Until then. Jewish luiul- 
purcliases Imd conceal in led on 
large, uneiil rivaled ami i it tun mi- 
le naiMctl areas, whose owners were 
absentees. As economic conditions 
woiscncd in the l 1 tit Is, inoic and 
more small owners and cultivators 
were reduced l< • penury, and forced 
fo capitalize on at least a part of their 
laud. A meater number of tenants 
had to he moved oil the land, in 
icfimi lor monetary compensation, 
Stein lias •alculated that. I mm l l, 32 
to t‘i-15, some 65 per cent of all land 
bought by the Jews came from resi- 
dent I'alesiinians. primarily small 
mvuer-occiipicts, who had fallen oil 
li.tiil limes, llic magnitude of these 
sales at last aimiM'd the Palestinian 
li'.uk'isliip. 

’I lie Audi Executive resolved to 
inxrsiii'aie the I i ni-, anions of its 
own mcinbeis, bin Klein was unable 
to e-lablisli whether the invest iga- 
tinii i cm died in any report of any 
kind. I hidotihicdlv, these veiy same 
leadeis com i lined to retain an id- 
le test in the sale of land lo (lie Jews, 
the more so as the market continued 
to rise. Stein has calculated that, of 
the K'.i various members elected to 
the Arab Executive between I (tiff 
and 192b. at least 25 per cent were 
involved in land sales, either ill per- 
son. or I'M a me i nbei of their family. 

I )l the 4X members who attended the 
7lli Palestine Arab Congress, in 
June, 1 92b, at least 14 (30 per cent) 
were involved. A 12-page index at 
the end of this book lists those 
Piili'Miniims who, Stein has estab- 
lished. engaged in land stiles. It in- 
cludes all the prominent families - 
the llusaynis, the Nnshnshibis, and 
the al-Hudis. Musa Alami, who in 
Che 1940s became (be Palestinians’ 
spokesman to the Arab League, and 
who tried lo establish an A rah Land 
Bank (similar to the JNF) to save 
Arab lands from Jewish purchase, 
was also involved. He sold 900 
dunams of land in the Beit Shc'an 
area. Muny families now living 
under Israeli rule would no doubt be 
.somewhat distressed to find their 
names in this damning appendix. 

The Zionists kept their own con- 
fidential lists of Arab leaders in- 
volved in land sales. They deliber- 
ately withheld it from the Shaw 
Commission in 1929, so as not to 
jeopardize future sales. But the Brit- 
ish administration had its own 
sources, and was fully apprised of 
the nature of the transactions. They 
"carefully gunrded the prestige of 
the landowning class by never pub- 
licly faulting it for collaborating wi rli 
llie Jews in land sales." (p.30). Poli- 
tically, the British feared that any 
abrupt reorganisation of the land 
regime would have- been construed 
by the Arabs as an "overt attempt to 
turn the country over to the Zionists 
at once." (p.3U) From the economic 
point of view, the British themselves 
were the first to appreciate that 
any restrictions on land sales would 
in turn curb Jewish immigration and 
the capital that came with it. The 
British government relied heavily on 
this capital, not only to fuel the 
economy, but, more particularly, fo 
pay for the Jews' own social services, 
and to keep the Palestine budget in 
healthy surplus. (Tn L928, the 
Ylshuv, at that lime 17 per cent of the 
totul population, contributed some 
44 per cent of the government's 
revenue.) 

PERHAPS the weakest aspect of 
this fine book, one with which many 
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Israeli uudeis will find fault, is the 
cm i clash ins which Stein thaws in 
icqx-c! of flic Jew.. In liis sweeping, 

■ •Men 'inoiuli/.ing" castigation nl all 
in vi 4ved - the Arab cHciidi class, the 
British administratin', and the Zion- 
ist settler - Slein falls at times into 
self-contradiction. 

Slein is the f ii : l lo blame the Arab 
elfciidi class which, distanced social- 
ly and economically from the jetluhin, 
sold oft the Palestinians' birthright, 
at a Ini profit: llic Arab middle 
class loo - llic merchants, moneylen- 
ders, the brokers - foreclosed on 
indebted peasants, and forced them 
off l heir land, in order to sell if to the 
Jews. As Stein himsell concludes, 
the "proletarianization" of the Jclla- 
bin was inevitable, the Zionists 
merely hastened the process. 

The British too were culpable. 
Willi I licit paternalistic, yet par- 

cruasingly nut the onus for the unset- 
tled situation in Palestine upon ihe 
Zionists instead of upon British fru- 
gality and Arab collusion in laud 
sales to the Jews." 

As Stein himself demonstrates 
admit ahly. there Was a large, and 
decisive, scctoi ol both the Arab and 
the British cniiuiiiiiiiiy who main- 
tained an interest in the continued 
sale ol Arab land to the Jews. 
However, having staled that, Stein 
ruse i vex sonic of his most vicious 
harbs fm the Jews, who are censured 
for having brought tlicii unsavoury 
Diaspora character frails with them: 
"The Zionist brought with them 
immigrant baggage that included 
survival against nefarious regimes 
and bureaucracies of eastern mid 
western Europe. Many Zionists 
were accustomed to using wily, man- 
ipulative, innovative, nnd calculat- 
ing methods lo survive." (p.214) 

Not only did the Jews benefit from 
the hierarchical Arab social struc- 
ture, negotiating with "relatively 
few notables mid with a poor unedu- 
cated peasantry," but they "manipu- 
lated" the British bureaucracy (oo. 
The Zionists employed "artful 
ruses." and the rights of agricultural 
tenants were circumvented by them 
with "alacrity and finesse.' (p. 187- 
8H) 

Some renders will find the lan- 
guage distastefully reminiscent. 
Given the economic and climatic 
vicissitudes of the country, wasn’t 
the Arab peasant, using traditional, 
primitive methods, doomed lo pen- 
ury? Baldly stated, Stein’s indict- 
ment is that the British, and the 
Jews, had the temerity to bring the 
"benefits" of the 20th century to 
Palestine. But wouldn't any Euro- 
pean colonising force have exploited 
the peculiar conditions of Palestine 
to its own benefit? Indeed, it may be 
surmised that the Zionists, always 
under international scrutiny, and 
hypersensitive to criticism of their 
enterprise, were neurotically preoc- 
cupied with the legal niceties of the 
process. Would the Palestinians’ fate 
have been better under the French 
{vide the pied noires in Algeria),or 
perhaps, the Americans, who left 
behind most of their "liberal tradi- 
tions'’ when they, to put it euphemis- 
tically, "opened up” the West? 

But this is an important, indeed 
seminal work. The mass of facts 
compiled speaks eloquently for it- 
self. The Arab seller and the Jewish 
purchaser engaged in a mutually- 
beneficia! trade, the principal victim 
of which was the Arab fellah. Given 
the conditions pertaining in Pales- 
tine, after four centuries of retro- 
grade Ottoman rule, the meeting be- 
tween a feudal community and the 
West was cataclysmic. Even if it was 
an inevitable process, it was one 
which left in its wake a human 
tragedy which still haunts our region 
to this day. a 
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Mae West war an American institution, the original Sinim of Libido, 
noted for her ft't'ord-bri'NkhiR sexual ap/n'lNn. hi ‘Mur Wat: the lias, 
the Lci>cntl, the Truth' (Hobson. fiVurgi’ /:V//v nnd Sninlev 

M it strove trace her career Jioni child vaudeville w,/r nr i/i<* turn ol the 
century, to binlc\tiuc dancer (‘hey. honey, you left ynui niutoi 
running') and Hollywood original whose -tU-yeai career, uhuinated ui 
‘My m Bnrkrnrit/ge. ’ .4 . H. 
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iHilil k-uil to Ih' ii ii: 

I uit's-.iut! riiviin.- Jaw. Shaliai fifes liir 
ease tit a ii tuple act used nt hiking a 
my. 1 1 wi i(: the husband was hiiiigeii. 
while the wmiiau - who w.is licit! m 


eljr nl level lur husband 
was:. pared. I tut again lliei 
exceptions, the strong wmneii win 
dniniiialed their husbands. In -ionii 
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! F PREJUDICE and custom are- the 
weightiest letters hampering West- 
ern wonu'ii'spi'iigress, il was t hr law 
ill all its man i lost at imis that kept 
medieval women so firmly subju- 
gated, as Professor Slmlainith Sim- 
ilar of Tel Aviv University shows so 
engagingly and convincingly jn ibi:; 
original ami comprehensive study. 

While l he Church had succeeded 
in smoothing away the worst exces- 
ses of barbarism, so that women 
were no more mere goods and chat- 
tels. no longer fair booty in war, 
nevertheless ecclesiastical law - 
which in so many ways set the lone 
for medieval society - was a prime 
cause in creating and maintaining a 
negative common denominator for 
all women. For women’s rights in the 
Middle Ages were never the equal of 
men’s, nnd the status of women, 
whether in the church or in law 
society, among the nobility or the 
peasantry, in town or country, was 
frequently unenviable even in a soci- 
ety that was for so many men, too, 
nasty and brutish. 

Similar ranges widely over more 
than three centuries, and throughout 
Europe, in dissecting medieval soci- 
ety, and proving that it was precisely 
their disadvantaged situation that 
made of women in the Middle Ages a 
separate class, the fourth estate of 
her book’s title. Similar's 
sources, which she draws on so im- 
aginatively, include both the Familiar 
- the letters of Abelard and Heloisc, 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales , the 
works of Hildegurd of Bingen - nnd 
such arcane records ns manuals for 
confessors and inquisitors, court 
proceedings and manorial rolls. In 
sifting and interpreting this vast 
body of material, she has rendered 
women’s studies n pioneering serv- 
ice, and provided the general leader 
with illuminniing insights into the 
dark chapters fh.it lie behind us, but 
whose shadows still threaten. 

Two central caveats stand out: 
theory and practice were not always 
synonymous, and money frequently 
paved the way out of disadvantage. 
Thus, while the law quite explicitly 
barred women frum public office, 
women in the nobility - and in the 
nunneries - frequently did exercise 
powers of government. And Similar 
points out that those women who did 
enjoy such privilege were in fact 
more powerful in the Middle Ages 
than ever before or for long after. 


TTIK FOURTH ESTATE: A History 
uf Wuineii in Ihe Middle Ages by 
Sh u I h in i t h Similar. London, 
Methuen, 350 pp. No price stated. 
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Yet flic law. made hy men and foi 
men. did militate against women. In 
rape cases, for example, women only 
seldom emerged victorious, the 
suspicion existing then as now that 
the woman hud enjoyed and/or pro- 
voked the rape. Similarly, the law 
took a far more lenient view of 
adultery by men than hy women. 
And Sliahur gives gruesome details 
to show the savagery with which 
the death penalty was meted out to 
women as compared with far less 
barbarous ways of executing men. 

FOR MANY women, life in the 
nunneries provided both ail escape 
Trom male domination and a fulfil- 
ment of their talents. But that mule 
was almost exclusively reserved for 
the wealthy, since the nunneries Jc- 


inandi'd a substantial dowry of the 
girN they accepted. Yet if was stiff 
often cheaper to pi ovule for a 
daughter or a .sister to become the 
bride of Christ than to wed her to u 
flcsli-iiinl-bloud husband (not to 
speak of any political problems thus 
circumvented), and it was this con- 
sideration (hat doubtless accounted 
for the large mimheix who did enter 
the nunneries. 1 1 this was a major 
[acuu in recruitment to the nunner- 
ies, it is scarcely surprising that life 
within the convent walls was not 
always ascetic. Examples of tardi- 
ness in rising (n pray, of gabbling 
prayers, of sumptuous banquets . of 
illicit meetings with lovers - one 
story even tells of a cradle left in a 
nunnery for the use of pregnant nuns 
- till lend force In Boccaccio's huxvdy 
titles. Yet for some, the nunneries 
were communities where their lead- 
ership qualities could he used, and 
tor a small number, too. they pro- 
vided an intellectual outlcl , so that 
the medieval church .society was also 
enriched by some prominent women 
mystics and writers. 

Married women were coil im. ‘aided 


regions. Similar iclau-x, men were 
punished for suffering their wives to 
beat (hem. and the liuintliiiliiig 
penally muled out to them - to he 
scaled backwards cm :i donkey, tlicir 
hands clinching t lie beast's tail - was 
that usually ruveivuil lor prostitutes' 
and fornicators. 

Within the upper nobility, women 
did at times find the in selves in posi- 
tions of power: but wlinc this hap- 
pened, Similar has found, they ruled 
mid bch. is cd ns men. battling lor 
tlicii own right to mle, and for the 
rights ol their husbands and sons. 
Their power was never uiu'liorcd in 
luxv, mu did they in turn try to bring 
about any change in the status ot 
then fellow women. 

Where not 4c women did make a 
lasting contribution was in ilu-i* pat- 
ronage ot liter iitute, and Shuluu 
nlfuis some im nesting t In nights on 
women’s o>le in alhiictiiig and in- 
spiring pouts urn! other write! s.nltcn 
rebels against society’s conventions, 
precisely because women stood out 
:is the victims of that society. There 
is evidence. Nhah.ir shows, that the 
patronage afforded hy rich women in 
llic 1 ligli Middle Ages enabled some 
writers to thumb llieii noses at tradi- 
tional nouns and speak out against 
tlicii society's hypocnsies. 

ONI: MIGHT pei Imp-; have ex- 
pected dial in tlie towns, those new 
and freer forms of social organiza- 
tion, women would have enjoyed 
more equality with men. But thixxvnx 
not so. Even there, a property- 
owning woman's citizenship xxas li- 
mited in its rights nnd compai able to 
Mint of a son still dependent on his 
father: but where :i boy would even- 
tually graduate to full citizen status, 
a woman had no such prospect. 

Women did |>lay a considerable 
role in Ihe towns' economic life and 
were to be found in most occupa- 
tions. Yet here again they were at a 
disadvantage within the guilds that 
ruk'd'thc various trades, particularly 
during economic crises when female 


winkers were blamed for male un- 
employment. Women weie paid less 
(fern men and even as independent 
ciaflswijincji were burred from 
I raining apprentices. 

Siiiprixingly. llic Middle Ages 
were tar mme enlightened about 
prostitution which, though despised, 
was still legal and accepted. Prosti- 
tute's lived in defined neighbour- 
hoods, were foiced In wear disting- 
uishing clothing, and were even 
a I lulled special seals, in church. But 
at the same time their rights were 
clearly set out, and it was as much a 
crime to rape a pioslitiitu us any 
other woman. Prostitutes, English 
confessors xvere instructed by Tho- 
mas Cob lismi in rite 12th century, 
"should he counted among the 
wage -earners. They hire out their 
bodies and supply labour. It is wrong 
fni a woman lobe a prostitute, but if 
she is such, it is uot wiong for Iter lo 
receive a wage. Bui if she prostitutes 
herself lor pie a sure and hires out her 
body for this purpose, then the wage 
is ns cx'il as the act itself." 

I UkNlNTi lo the peasants. Shall. a 
|w liiifs lo a fallacy in Ihe widely-held 
view dial attributes women's lowly 
status lo the iMilicsl division of 
laliotn between the sexes: men were 
the leaders because they were en- 
gaged in the priiuai y occupations ol 
fighting, hunting and home- 
building. But peasant women in the 
Middle Ages wmked alongside uien 
in almost every activity anil lo a 
greater extent Mum either noble- 
women or biiiglieixvomen. Yet for 
all i hat they enjoyed |ur fewer rights 
than men on the sole ground that 
they were woinrii. Among the 
peasantry, loo, men wielded the 
poxver in the village community ami 
in tlie family. 

Shahni 's book, with its meticulous 
scholarly underpinning, fills a gap in 
lire study uf the social hisloiy ol the 
Middle Ages. 

For the geneml reader, it provides 
u del: ivlieJ picture of a society far 
too often idealized as sonic Atlantis 
ol innocence to which we would do 
sve 1 1 to return. It proof were needed 
that women sliuubi lie in the fore- 
front of resistance to all foim.s of 
medievalism, past and present, then 
the cumulative evidence that Sim bar 
has so painstakingly and imagina- 
tively pieced together provides it 
most oKivnicingly. u 


justice preferred 


THERE IS only one judge capable 
of writing books on the law which 
include sections on his village cricket 
team and the joys of dry fly fishing. 
The same judge once hegan an im- 
portant judgement with the sent- 
ence, "It was blackberry time in 
Kent.’’ Lord Denning's broad 
Hampshire tones may not be heard 
from the Bench these days, but they 
have become familiar to a public 
normally indifferent to the person 
who wears the judicial robes. He still 
commands public attention, and his 
books have reached a wide audi- 
ence. 

Any illusions that the noble lord is 
a folksy straw-chewing yokel should 
be dispelled. After his elevation to 
the Bench, he wrote articles for 
academic law journals, despite offi- 
cial disapproval. He consistently 
used his office to mitigate the rigours 
of the law and to gram injunctions 
when it was just and convenient lo 
do so, whether or not precedents 
existed. He went to the extent of 
leaving the highest court in the land 
the House of Lords, in exchange for. 
the position of Master of the Rolls 
head of the Court of Appeal, so that 
he could enjoy more scope for his 
ideas. Frequently, the legal scene 
was enlivened by exchanges between 
him ami bis more conservative 


LANDMARKS IN THE LAW by 
Lord Denning. Butterwdrths, Lon- 
don. 394 pp. £7.95 

Ralph Atnelan 


brethren, who were afraid that Lord 
Denning's freewheeling approach 
did more harm than good. Even in 
retirement, he updates an extensive 
legal library, and pronounces on 
matters of public importance. 

Yet his popularity docs derive 
from the image the projects as a 
typical Englishman. His preference 
for justice in tlie particular case over 
the rigid application of legal dogma 
or ideology, his support for the 
underdog, arouse a feeling among 
the public that he is one of them and 
at one with them. Ilis lutest hunk. 
Landmarks in the Law, will surely 
reinforce this feeling. 

LORD DENNING bus delved into 
English history in search of land- 
mark cases, “lighthouses from 


which our forefathers have taken 
their bearings", and which "have set 
the course of law for future genera- 
tions". The naval metaphor may 
seem forced, and a dubious attempt 
to play upon the Englishman’s sea- 
faring traditions, until it is recalled 
that Lord Denning's family have 
strong naval links. 

In fact not oil of the cases he has 
collected here arc important from n 
strictly legal point of view. Bul the 
people involved arc usually already 
well-known. They include Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas More. William 
I'cnn and th Tolpuddle Marty is. 
Therefore, they serve as a useful 
j uni ping- of f point forillust ruling leg- 
al points, and for obseiving how the 
law was subsequently changed. 
Alsu, it gives Lord Denning the 
opportunity !•* add much back- 
ground ami uncoined mate rial for 
the reader’s pleasure. 

There is the pleasant story of u 
corrupt Lord Chancellor of ilie 
eiglilccntli century who sold judicial 
offices. One applicant offered 
£5,l)t)D for a post, only to be told 


"Ciuineiih lire handsomer." This in- 
creased the brilie by five |K'r cent, a 
corrupt version ol Value Added 
Tax. And Lord Denning analyses 
the famous case of Burdcll r. Pick- 
wick. which is found not in any lav, 
report, bul in Charles Dickens' 
Pickwick Papers. 

The author devotes a chapter to a 
brief history of Anglo-Jewry. His 
interest in the subject was sparked 
off in I'tiM when, as <i barrister, lie 
was asked to give an opinion as to 
whether the Jews had any right to 
reside in England. The anti-Semitic 
•client knew that Jews hud been ex- 
pelled in I29U. and believed, or 
hoped, the ban was still in luiec. Hu 
was disabused of this belief iri no 
uncertain terms. 

Lord Denning emerges as u warm 
pit i lo- Semite m an English sort of 
way: He entitles his chapter 
"Persecution," and com mends the 
Serin on on the Mount in us .is a 
source of com I oil, but the integrity 
Of his feeling is not in doubt, lie 
adopts the view that the expulsion ol 
the Jews was a good tiling iiecaiiM.' it 
forced the English to develop (heir 
llmintijil and intellectual life on their 
own. Once the Jews returned, the 
English could meet them on equal 
terms without jealousy. I am not 


sure I agree, bul I like the gorgeous 
implication that n«> non-English na- 
tion is capable of any riiiunuaf or 
intellectual life without having a Jew 
or two on the premises. 

There are a few in accuracies. The 
students who wrecked the Garden 
House Hotel in 197(1 were protesting 
against the Greek military govern- 
ment, and were not "anti-Greek." 
William Joyce, the Nazi bioudcnster 
known as "Lord Haw-Haw," was 
not generally considered a "foul 
traitor." Most people regarded him 
as a figure of fun. In any event, the 
I louse of Lords derision dial held 
him to be a traitor was bused on its 
finding that Joyce was u British 
citizen because he held a British 
passport (which he had obtained by 
deception). Many writers believe 
that decision to have been motivated 
by a desire for vengeance, and badly 
based in liov. 

However, the book it sell - up- 
dated to August 19:34. and including 
cases arising mil ol the British 
millers' strike .utd the l)ikk>* affair - 
is excellent, and serves well as an 
hit induct ion to at least nail of the 
history ol English law. Lord Den- 
ning i:; an entertaining and master- 
ful guide, and 1 hope . despite hints to 
(lie contrary, that this wiil mil he his 
hist Will k. n 
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UcHthis week 

... .... ... 27 Shaul Hamalech Blvd. tel: 267381 

TcL AVIV MUSbUIVI Information and box office: 281297 


VI8ITING HOURS: Sun.-Thurs. 10.00 s.m.-2.00 p.m. 5.00-9.00. Sat. 
1 1.00 a .m. -2.00 p.m.j 7.00-10.00 p.m. Friday Closed. 


EXHIBITIONS 

ZARITSKY: A RETROSPECTIVE 

YULLA-— PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK8 

SILENTSCAPES — PAUL CAPONIQRO/PHOTOQRAPHS 

The first retrospective exhibition of one of the major contemporary 
American photographers. About one hundred black-and-white 
landscape and nature photographs. The exhibition was brought to Israel 
by the Information Service of the U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 

MUSIC 

PIANO RECITAL — IRIT RUB. Works by Bach, Chopin, Ben-CItaim, 
Bartok. Saturday, 19.1, at 8.30 p.m. 

‘BACht IN NEW DIMENSION'. Conductor: S. Ronli-Rlklis. Guest: Lukas 
Foss, piano. With soloists, musicians, end singers from the Rinat Choir. In 
cooperation with Kol Israel. Producer; Joan Franks Williams. Works by 
Bach, Foss, Mer-Chalm, Schldlovsky and others. Monday, 21.1, at 8.30 
p.m. 

SPECIAL EVENT 

BAROQUE SPLENDOR In Dance and Muela. Dancers: Amira Mayroz 
and David Rapaport. Musicians: Role man, combalfo; Van Hauwenfingon, 
barn quo flute. In authentic costumes. Works by Bach, Handel, Scarlatti 
and othora. Tuesday, 22.1, at 9.00 p.m. 

JAKI BYARD — the brilliant jazz pianist. Thursday, 24.1, at 9.00 p.m. 

CINEMA 

THE HOLY INNOCENTS {Spain, 1984, in colour, 106 min., in Spanish, 
with Hebrew and EngliBh subtitles). Dally al 4.30, 7.30, 9.30 p.m. Saturday 
at 7.30, 9.30 p.m. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

6 Tarsat at., Tel. 28B7B0. Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thurs.: 10.00 
a.m.-I.OO p.m., B.00-7.00 p.m. Sat.: 11.00 a.m.-2 p.m. Friday 
closed. 

EXHIBITION 

TWO YEARS 1983-84, ISRAELI ART — QUALITIES 
ACCUMULATED 


THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST 

AUTHORITATIVE • ARTICULATE • IN-DEPTH 

Our ex ten aive coverage 
of the Israeli financial and economic spheres 
is supplemented by critical reportage and essays 
from private sector and academic experts. 


J’rom the latest developments in high-technofogy to lucid 
explanations of our laws and taxes to assessments of our 
trade and labor situation?, you will find us helpful, 
timely and unique. ; 


r o.FREE COPY**. 


The Israel Economist 
P.OJ3. 7052 Jerusalem 91070 


Tenement symphony 


k24 ; . , The Israel Museum, Jerusalem 

UA . will present the 

T U ' Joseph H. Hazen Award for Literature 
i on Twentieth-Century Visual Art 

; lt In May 1986 

'Thv sward will b9 the equivalent of $1 .000 in shekels 
• lEJMWlnHrtrewor English, written In lit aeldurtng 1884, whetharor not 
. lltay have boon pnhllthod. will bo considered. There aro ho restriction, 
regarding Ujo length of the article and Its form (book, research: report, 
/micro). ■; •• ’ ■ • ! \ . .. 

Enbfle# must be received at the Israel Museum before February 16, 1985, 
fhd Will be reviewed by e panel of judges composed of members of the 
hwpl MySflum staff anderi ert htalorlin from anolher lostlttitlon. 

’ Pftpfte-send entries tprHajjm Award, Bezelel Division. lereel. Museum, 
- : . , 1 - >./*****• 


WHO, THESE days, recalls Anzia 
Yezierska? Here nnmc carries me 
hack to my J-A English class at 
Manley High School, Chicago, nigh 
on half n century ago, where Miss 
Estelle Houck, her greying black 
hair drawn back in a severe bun, 
initiated us into the marvels of the 
short story, supplementing our 
assignments bv rending aloud from 
Galsworthy (“Quality"), Kipling 
(“Wee Willie Winkie"). Muupas- 
sant (the inevitable “A Piece of 
Siring" - did any anthology of that 
day contain a different Maupns- 
snnt?), and Anzia Yezierska (some- 
thing from the collection Hungry 
Henris, and whose title escapes me). 
Over the intervening "decades, the 
first three writers retained their re- 
nown, but Yezicrska’s five novels 
faded from sight. 

After a long silence, she has 
now surfaced again, thanks 
to the Woiiicn T s Press of 
London, which thereby does the 
reading public, especially the Jewish 
one, a signal service. Anzia Yeziers- 
ka, born in Russian Poland around 
IKR5, emigrated to New York as a 
child. She was one of nine children. 
At 17 she left her Lower East Side 
home and her tyrannical Talmudic 
scholar of a father to become a 
“person" in her own right. The bulk 
of her literary output appeared be- 
tween 1915 and 1132, then went out 
or vogue until she was about eighty. 
For decades she stretched her 
meagre income from roynlties und 
-occasional writings, dying in 1970. 
She was a revolutionary in her search 
for personal fulfilment in ways other 
than being iheshtetl ideal, the willing 


BREAD GIVERS by Anzia Yeziers- 
ka. London, The Women's Press. 
297 pp. £3.95 

Morris Springer 

servant of a man, the extension of a 
husband. 

Bread Givers (1925) is the tale of 
Sara Smolinsky, youngest of the four 
daughters of Moisheh and Rivka. 
They all work in shops, Sarah as a 
.presser from the moment she is big 
enough to swing an iron. Moisheh, 
when he isn't studying Talmud or 
intending one of his numerous lodge 
meetings, preaches constantly to his 
brood about their obligations to him: 
“Why should children think only of 
themselves? Here I give up my 
whole life to spread the light of the 
Holy Torah. Don't my children owe 
me at least a living?" Any attempt to 
mitigate this servitude calls down 
fire and brimstone or, still worse, 
whining self-pity. He drives off the 
suiters his daughters have chosen in 
favour of those of his own choosing, 
ruining their happiness thereby. He 
is easily swindled in his one naive 
attempt to go into business with 
money from a dowry. 

Sara, nicknamed “Blood-and- 
Iron" beenuse of her rebelliousness, 
breaks out or this strait jacket at 17, 
goes off to live by herself, irons shirts 
by day, attends night college, gradu- 
ates as a certified teacher, and even 
wins u $1000 prize for an essay on 
“Wltat the College Has Done for 
Me." Decently lodged and clothed, 
she makes a success of her teaching, 
fulls in love with the school principal. 


Warped childhood 





IN HER previous book, Somebody 
Else's Kids, Torey L. Hayden told of 
her life as a psychologist and therap- 
ist among problem children - some 
retarded, some disturbed, all diffi- 
cult. She brought to her job the grace 
of compassion as well as her instinct 
und (raining. In Murphy's Boy, she 
again grips the reader. 

Though the story deals mainly 
with one wretched 13-year-old boy, 
Kevin Richter, who hasn’t spoken 
for eight years, it is full of incident. 
Hayden's patience and persistence 
work a near miracle, and make the 
account of her efforts as exciting as 
an adventure. 

T^e .bpy has been in institutions 
since he was seven, seats himself 
'under tables, and barricades himself 
off with chairs. Nobody has spent . 
much time Investigating why, not so 
much out ' of indifference as from 
indolence. Nobody knows, if he can 
speak at all, or why he is so afraid. 

He seo ms destined for a* hospital 
'for tpe Incurable. Hbwever, Hoyden 
.Has done special work on “elective 
‘routefe,” so an institution whose 
administrator is a woman of feeling 
calls her in as a last resort, 

• Then begips the long, hard battle 

• to j$el the ugly (acno-faced) , dirty 
(unwashed because of Tear of wafer), 
stubborn boy to take on interest In 
something -apd to talk. The battle is 
sometimes dangerous/Kevin, now a, 
yotijig man/ destroy? his own 
chances with his frige, hate, and 
suspicion, He, evert tries to attack 
Hayden scxtially." • 1 : '• 


MURPHY’S BOY by Torey L. 
Hayden. New York, Avon. 324 pp. 
$3.50 

MOTHERHOOD: The Second Old- 
est Profession by Erma Bombeck. 
London, Macdonald. 177 pp. £7.95 
FLAMBARDS DIVIDED by K.M. 
Peyton. Oxford University Press. 
263 pp. £5.95. 

ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMER- 
ICA by Lee Hays. New York, Sig- 
net, 254 pp. $6.50. 

DoraSowden 

Yet against all odds, a warped life is 
eventually straightened out. The 
publishers claim this is a true story. 

YOU DONT hav£ to be a mpther to 
get some giggles Out of Erma Bom- 
beck’? bookT She understands the 
joys, frustrations,; chores, demands 
and deprivations, and conveys them 
through stories, aSjdes, and sptire. 
An .overlay of humour and wit pre- 
serves the book fr6m sourness. 

Bombeck writes of the w|ay chii- 
; dreii con their parents into giving 
more .than they can reasonably 
afford- of patents who sigh - with 
relief- when their children eventual- 
ly leave home, of children who pass a 
widowed parentback and forth. She 
• writes also ofthereversepf all this. 


reSdoh l must bh-^urijby’^ bpy;!,!. r | 


■ K.M, PEYTQN is an award-winning 
j Britfsh .author \vKose major success 
i has b^en a "trilogy entitled flam- 
‘.i hflfrfr. Shq has nO}V written a sequel 
that. ci)h be Yead : with pleasure, and.' 
withphl knowledge of its'pftdeces- 
I &ors' v Flashbacks provide just enough 
;[ background., ^ ,U/ 


and brings him home to her widowed 
and remarried father. Realizing the 
old man still needs her help, she 
forgets the past antagonisms and 
extends it. 

Bread Givers is written rather like 
several short stories strung together. 
Yezierska is not one for going into 
much detail even where one would 
often wish or expect it. The result is 
rather jerky and episodic; major and 
minor crises succeed one another 
with little transition. The book, 
however, is crammed with local col- 
our and the cadences of Yiddish 
rendered literally into English 
(“Give a look only on those roses for 
my hat”; "Long years on you!"). 
Flaubert might have been addressing 
Yezierska when, in a letter to a 
fellow author, he remarked, “The 
reading public doesn't understand 
that, when we write, it’s our hearts 
that we’re serving up." 

A NOTE of caution, several notes in 
fact, should be sounded for potential 
readers too young or far removed 
from the time and milieu of Bread 
Givers. Let their perspective not be 
distorted, particularly regarding 
Moisheh Smolinsky, His childish, 
monolithic egocen tricity puts him so 
fur beyond mere male chauvinism 
thnt a new term almost has to be 
invented for him. It’s not only 
Women's Libbers who will feel that 
he should be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered! However, there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances for the . 
Moishehs of that era. * 

Meanwhile, bravo to The 
Women’s Press for rescuing Anzia 
Yezierska from obscurity. Perhaps 
we can now hope for the reissue of 
Salome of the Tenements (1922), 
Children of Loneliness ( 1 923) , Arro- 
gant Beggar (1927), and All 1 Could 
Never Be (m2). □ 

Flambards is an estate in what the 
author describes as a “tight com- 
munity” in the English countryside. 
Even the Second World War causes 
no more than ripples in its ways. 
True, some of its young men have 
died, others have come back 
maimed, but, on the whole, the 
region is as undisturbed as Jane 
Austen’s by the Napoleonic wars. 

Christina, widowed when barely 
out of her teens, is the owner of 
Flambards, and decides to marry 
Dick, who was a groom in the stables 
but now manages the farm. It turns 
out an uncomfortable marriage, for 
Dick does not adjust to her level of 
society - riding to hounds, motor 
racing, “having fun." 

There are no villains, and the 
complications are domestic. The 
effect comes largely from the keenly 
observed minutiae of feeling and 
thought, and from the clear-flowing, 
simple style. 

LEEY HAYS’ Once Upon a Time is 
described in the publisher’s note as 
a novelizfition Of the screen vehicle 
which stars Robert de Niro. Its six 
scriptwriters based their work on 
The Hoods by Harry Grey. 

No wonder tliat the story makes 
such a p&tchwbrk impression. It in- 
cludes murder, rape, robbery and 
gertdral mayhem. '• 

: Five boys from the slums, all Jews, , 
decide to pull themselves out of 

« by any means whatever. 

them early falls victim to a 
bullet. Noodles, the A 1 hero,” gets a 
six-year term In prison, but the gang 
’ share their spoils with hiitl wfien he 
. - emerges,'; • . - ; . 

It is fell toagh and nasty, bare and 
brutal. The film darts >ack and 
foijb.ovar the period of 1925-6$ that . 
it; covers, in cinematic,, style. 'The 
• hofrbr -fs that its savage yividpess 
tfray be as relevant now asthen.; o • 
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Under the influence 


ARBA HA’ONOT: LUAH SHANA 
ASTROLOGI TASHMA (The Four 
Seasons Astrological Calendar) by 
Marilyn Ben Moshe. Kanne Pub- 
lishers, Jerusalem. 216 pp. No price 
stated. 


Greer Fay Cashman 


MARILYN BEN MOSHE'S book 
offers a lot more than the average 
calendar. Anyone who has toyed 
with the idea of studing astrology 
will find a brief, not too complicated 
introduction here. The compilers of 
this pocket-book volume employed 
a clever psychological tactic by start- 
ing their thumb-nail sketches of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac on page 7, 
straight after the table of contents 
and the listing of the Gregorian 
calendar dates of Jewish festivals. 

Readers may protest that all this 
business of horoscopes and astrolo- 
gical charts doesn’t attract them at 
all. Yet perhaps few can resist perus- 
ing a character analysis of their own 
star signs. Naturally, they refrain 
from acknowledging the negative 
qualities that could be applied to 
themselves but use them as expert 
evidence in their criticisms of others. 

For those who have mastered the 
intricacies of the planetary signs and 
influences, the calendar itself con- 
tains guidelines as to the propitious- 
ness or otherwise of each day of the 
year at certain times of the day. All 
charting is done in accordance with 
Greenwich Mean Time. 

Immediately following the calen- 
dar is a month by month forecast for 
each star sign, by which the reader 
can keep track of his future for a 
whole year. Then there’s a long, 
well-documented section about the 
stellar and solar systems. 


According to the date in the Four 
Seasons calendar, Lcos arc 
tremendously energetic and have a 
strong desire to succeed and achieve 
recognition. They know their own 
importance, and constantly test the 
degree of influence they have on 
others. They won’t admit their own 
mistakes and bare their fangs when 
errors are revealed. But their need 
for acceptance makes them put on a 
pleasant demeanour. Leos are 
generally discreet, with a strong 
sense of self-esteem, which some- 
times takes precedence over con- 
science. However, Leos have an in- 
stinct for justice, [f they believe in 
the justice of a cause, they'll fight till 
justice is done, and it is clear that it is 
done. 

Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir and 
Rakah leader Meir Wilner, who are 
both on the cusp of Libra, are oppo- 
sites, also. Shamir was born on Octo- 
ber 22, 1915, and Wilner on October 
23, 1918. Our thumbnail reference 
states that the challenge of Librans is 
to try, as much as possible, to adjust 
themselves to the world around 
them, although typical Librans are 
independent by nature. They arc 
inclined to put the needs of others 
before their own. They have good 
taste and refinement, appreciate 
benuty, abhor vulgarity, arc some- 
times regarded as snobs. Librans 
who undertake a project see it 
through till the end. 


THE AMERICAN team was a dis- 
appointment in the World Cham- 
pionships, played last October in 
Seattle, Washington. (In the cham- 
pionships, won by Poland, the Israel 
team was tenth in its 27 -nation qual- 
ifying group, while the Israeli 
women’s team finished 11th among 
25 entrants.) 

Today's deals come from the triuls 
to select the U.S. team. Both involve 
“logical guessing." 

Deal 1 

Vul: N - S 

North 
4>Q 86 
*95 

♦ Q J 1085 
+ Q54 


WHAT CAUGHT the attention of 
tills reviewer were the occasional 


the famous. However, the author’s 
propensity for listing Israeli journal- 
ists and entertainers in a strangely 
disproportionate ratio to other 
national and International personali- 
ties can be excused only on the basis 
of providing food for thought about 
familiar figures. 

Considering that this calendar is 
published in Israel In the Hebrew 
language, there are sopm grave 
omissions in. the birthday lists. 
Among those ignored are Theodor 
. Herzl, born May 2, 1860; David 
Ben-Gurion, born October 16, 1886; 
Chaim Weizmann, born November 
27, 1874; and Naphtali Hera Imber, 
born December 27, 1856. 

Taurus seems to have been a fate- 
ful, sign for statesmen and politi- 
cians, and for the Sthte of Israel 
itself j established on May 14, 1948. 
Sharing the star sign with .the State 
arc, Inter alia, Herzl, Golda Meir, 


THE ABSENCE of Benjamin 
Franklin’s name from the Capricorn 
listings is another of the sins of 
omission in the book. Also missing 
among the Capricorn luminaries is 
Anwar Sudat, born December 25, 
1918. This is a particularly mystify- 
ing oversight in terms of historical 
impnet since Mubarak, Sadat's pre- 
decessor Gamnl Abdel Nasser 
(January 15, 191H), and even Egypt's 
King Farouk (February II, 1920) all 
are mentioned. 

Other political figures born under 
the sign of the goat are Mao Tse- 
Tung (December 26, 1893); Moshe 
Arens (December 27, 1925); Walter 
Mondale (January 5, 1928); Geula 


CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 


Cohen (January 6, 1925); Richard i 
Nixon (January 9, 1913); Rafael 


.'Hosni Mubprak, Karl Marx (not. 
listed), Mbrdechaj Gur, Evita 
Perbn, Harry S Truman, Mqrdechai: 


Wirehubsky, Ephraim Katzir and 
the Ayatpllah Knomeipl. ; 

Tf anyone 'wanted; to do in-depth 
research ifMojjJid wwgx toa?sem- 
ble .anVlmpfesmwrhSt under; eyejy: 
sign of the zodiac. Astrology breeds 
str&ng'e bedfellows. It is fascinating 
to see how often people with suefr 
different political viewpoints arc 
s united under the same star sign. For 

Instance Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres and former Prime. Minister 
Menachem Beglb fire both Leos. 
Peres was born on August 2. 1923; 
-V «nd Begin on August 16, 1913. 

• I Napoleon Bonaparte, also a Leo, 
was borrt on Augtist 15, 1769. 


Eitan - Rnful - (January 11, 1929); 
and Martin Luther King (January 
15. 1929). | 

What is it exactly that all these 
people have in common? Does Four 
Seasons analysis apply to all of 
them? Capricorns, it says, always 
look out for themselves and have 
high aspirations. Security is of su- 
preme importance to.them, so much 
.so that it supersedes professional 
ambition; but Capricorns, once they 
feel confident, will relentlessly pur- 
sue their goals. They are selfish, but 
loyal. The Capricorn has a good 
head for business, but won't do work 
without opportunities for advance-, 
merit. The Capricorn wants to be the 
director, thfeorganizer-in short, the 
leader. Capricorns are not always 
easy to work with. They are reluc- 
tant to listen to the views of, others. 
What (hey say goes. But when they 
.attain their goals, their characters 
change, and they can be exceedingly, 
generous, .‘.j 


Problem No. 3208 
OFER COMAY, Tel Aviv 
Schakend Nederland, 1980 
White to play and win (3-6) 


Logical 

guessing 


queen, win two top diamonds and 
knock out the spade acc. 

Deal 2 
Vul: none 

North 
+ K86 
VK4 


BRIDGE 
George Levinrew 


The bidding with the winners sit- 
ting East- West: (East-West passing 
throughout at both (ubles): 


With 32 high card points, this 
contract should be an easy one. But 
see what happened. 

The opening lead was the club 
deuce. Probably a neutral lead 
would huve been better, but against 
four no-trump West had the reason- 
able hope of finding u fit with part- 
ner. South feared that if Eust had the 
club king, he would kill dummy's 
queen, so he played low. East's ten 
forced the ace. 

Declarer then won the ace and 
king of diamonds, and followed with 
the spade jack. He intended to over- 
take with the queen and run the 
remaining diamonds: but West 
would not allow this. He won with 
(he spade ace and led the club six. 
Now South had a problem; had West 
led from the king, or did East hold 


; FLAWS' AND ALL, the Four Sea-; 
sons, calendar is undoubtedly a con- 
versation piece. It is; both practical. 


ai)d|.entertfiiniiig; and it was a good 
idca to combine the calendar .with; if 
mini-text noble' 'bti astrology.lfthcr? 


SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3206 
(Amirinn). l.Qf6 Kg2 2.Qf2 Khl 
3 Qfl Kh2 4,Qf5l Be6! (4. - Qf5 
5.c8Q and 6.Qf5) 5.0f4! Kh31 6.KI2 
Qg8 7.QH2! Kh2 8.cKQ and 9.Qg8; 
4. - 1)2 5.Qc8 a I O fi.Qhfi! QhB 7,c8Q 
and 8.0h8, wins. 

'■ TEL AVIV ASA SEIZES 
. LEADERSHIP 

TEL AVIV University ASA went to, 
the fop o'fthq First Division follow- 


t a\ "\f 
f v.. 




The bidding wus nearly identical 
at both tables, reaching the contract 
of three no trump by South. The play 
of the first eight tricks was identical, 
the winning cards for each trick 
being: Diamond acc king, queen, 
diamond 10, ace-king of hearts and 
clubs. 

Would you consider the piny in the 
end game by the winners, guessing 
or good judgment? Here is the end 
position, with the defence having 
won three tricks and the lead for the 
ninth trick being in dummy: 


the king-ten club queen from dum- 
my. He guessed wrong. The defence 
won two more club tricks, setting the 
contract. 

The bidding with the winners sit- 
ting North-South, found South in u 
six no-trump contract: 


Most players might well reach the 
slum contract. But could they mukc 
it? South did not have a guess on the 
first round; West led a neutral heurt. 
Declarer knocked out the spade ace. 
It was easy to make the slam. Had 
the opening lead been a small club 
declarer, to make his contract, 
would have hud to rise with the 


At the tuble where the winners sut 
Eust West declarer won two top 
spades and guve West u heart. The 
queen of clubs now set the contract 
one trick. In the replay, West was 
thrown in with the club queen for the 
ninth trick, und hud (ogive declarer 
either two spades und two clubs or 
two spades und two hearts. M 


mini-text bpbk'btinstrology.lf theft 
is, fi second fidltlon.' perbfips tho< 
choice of Who’s Who (and vften) Jit' 
the birthday list caii b? reviftd; and 
there can he more character nnaly- 


zjoh Fcldklcin in the second round. 
,On the first board Natun Bitnboim 
(ASA) beat IGM Vladimir Liber- 


Tql 'Ayiv Youth Centre trounced , 
Hadcra Hnpoel, 4 .League 


chumpions, Bcershebii, beat Elen- 
liyu Ilupuel, 3-2, and Jcrusulum 
ASA beat Rumhl Gun llupoel with 
the sume result. HuiFu Tcchninn 
ASA beat Jerusalem Rubinstein 3Vfr- 
Vi, with the issue of one game to be 
decided by the League Committee. 

Tel AviV University ASA is in the 
lead with 9‘/s points, folluwcd by Tel . 
Aviv Youth Centre 8 and Bcershebu 
6 W. 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 

KARPOV KASPAROV 

13th game of the mulch 
l.Nf3 Nf6 2ic4 bfi 3.g3 c5 4.Bg2 
Bb7 5.0-0 g6 6.Nc3 Bg7 7.d4 cd 

8. Nd4 Bg2 9.Kg2 0-0 10.e4 Qc7 
U.b3 Ne4 I2.Ne4 Qe5 13.Qf3 Qd4 
14.Ba3 Nc6 15, Rad I Qe5 16.Rd7 
Ou5 17.Bc7 Ne5 IB.QdU Nd7 
!9.0d7 Qa2 20. BI8 Rf8 21. Re 1 1 
Qb3 22.Nd6 Qc3 23.Rc7 Qfo 24.Nc4 
Qd4 25.Q'd4 Bd4 26.Rd7 Bg7 
27.Ra7 h6 28.Rb7 Bd4 29.RU7 Bg7 
30.h4 f5 3l.Nd2 Rf6 32.Rc7 Re6 
33.Nf3 Bf6. Dratir. . 

KASPAROV KARPOV 

14th gamc qf the mutch 
1 .d4 Nf6 2.c4 e63.Nf3b64.g3 Bafi 
5.b3 Bb4 6.B<J2 Bc7 7.Bg2 0-0 8.O-0 
d5 9.cd Nd5 !0.Nc3 Nd7 1 1 .Nd5 ed 
1 l2.Rclc5l3.dcbcT4.NelNb6IS.a4 
Rc816.a5. Draw. 

WOMEN’S VVORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

: . CIHBURDANIDZE LEVITINA 

10th gam© of Hie match 
J.c4 c62.d4 dj> 3.Nd2 a6 4.Nf3 c? 
5.edeil6.Be2Nf67.0-t)Be7 8.dc Bc5 

9. Nb3 Ba7 lO.BjjjS Nlul7 1 1 .Nfd4 hfi 


Od5 IK.Nc7 KhH l9.Nd5 ffi20.Bg3 
UfdH 21. c4 Nd4 22.Bd3 Nc5 23.Bgfi 
b5 24. b3 be 25.be Nc2 26. Khl Ng3 
27.hg Nd7 2tU4 Nlifi 29.Nc77! RucH 

30. Ne6 Rdfi? (the decisive error. 
Correct wus 30. - Rd2 31. c5 Na4) 

31. c5! RcG 32.1315 Rc5 33.Befi Rh5 
34.Bh3 Nc4 35.151 Ne5 3fi.Rf4 Nd3 
37.Rc4 Rg5 38. Khl Kh7 39.RcHNf2 
40.Kh2 Nh3 41 yh Rf5 42.Ru8 Rf2 
43. Khl Bd4 44. Raft h5 45.Ra4 Be5 
4fi.Rb3 Khfi 47.:i3 Ra2 48.Rc4 Bd6 
49.a4 Be5 5U.K.I3 Kg5 51-Kgl Kf5 
52.KH Kg5 53.Kt3Bd6 54.Kel Rh2 
55.H4 Khfi 56. Ilcfi Be5 57.«5 Ra2 
5K.a6 Kgfi 59.K\H Kh6 60.Re3! Bd4 
fil.Rc4 Bgl 62-Kcl Kgfi 63. Kb L Ra5 
64.Re2 Kf5 65.I L.2 Rb5 6fi.Kc2 Rb8 
67.Rc4 RaH AH.1U5 Kg6 69.Kd2 Br2 
7U.Ra3 ReH71.Kc7 Bel 72.KU1 Bb4 
73 . Rb3 Rd8 74. Kc2 BcI6 75 . Rcfi Bc5 
76.Ra3 Kf5 77.Kt.l RaR 7R.Ru5 Rd8 
79. a7 Ra8 80.RhM!g631. Rc6. Black 
resigns (after the inevitable 81. -g5 

82. Rcafi g4 83.Kl-3 he loses a piece: ■ 

83. -Kg684.Rc-T. . ' 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
White - Kgli Oe2;. Rd3; Bc4; 
Ne5; Pa2, b2, 12. 17,g2. h2. (I l) 
Black - KfXiOfo: Rd6, RdS; Bb7; 
Pa7, b6, g5,hfi. (‘>'l 
l.Nci7l Rfid7 J.RU7 Bc6 3.0e5! 
and White win*. (Karpinskaya- 
>Airapetiun. Erevan, 1982). 

ART OF A ITA CK 
: . White - Kd3; Olifi; Rhl, Rh2; 
t Bc4; Ne2; Pb3 . c4 , f4 , g4. < 10) 
Black- Kh8;Ob2; RaR, RIB;Nh5; 
Pb4, d4, e5, g6. Ii7. (10) Black to 

p^y* • 


12. Bf4 0-0 13. Nf5Nc5l4.Nbd4 Nfc4 
I5.Be5?l Bf5 l^.Nf5 Nefi? .17,005 


: Rf3 3.Kc4 Qb3. White resigns. 
(Priez;eptsev-Bolov, Narva, 1984). p 
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CASTING 


ACTORS - ACTRESSES - COMEDIANS 

of all agsB 

AMATEUR SINGERS (age 20-25) 

for silent comedy film, with drama school or some acting 
background, should apply In person (with a recent photo) 
on Tuesday, January 22, between 4 and 8 p.m. to 

United Studios, Hakesem Street, Henlljra 


Announcing 
THE 6th NATIONAL 


TOURNAMENT 


Ones again, a wonderful weekend ol wily wordplay - February 
14-16, at the Galel Klnneret Hotel In Tiberias. Get together 
with Israel's Scrabble enthusiasts, lor the camaraderie, .the 
prizes, and the excitement of spirited competition,. In. a 
professionally organized tournament. 


At the same lime as the main tourney, there will 
be a special six-game competition, finishing 
before Shabbnt, to allow for participation of 

Sabbath-observant players. 


Price: 1344,000 lor registration (payable by February 4, to 
Zlontours Jerusalem), plus IS52.SOO* to be paid upon arrlvql. 

* Please note: the IS52.500 Is guaranteed beyond the pdee freeze 
Including any possible devaluation o f unto 15% . 

Pricq is per person In a double room lor two nights half board, 
Includes VAT and service. Single supplement available. 
Participants are requested to bring their Scrabble seta II 
possible.; For further Information ca|l Zlontours, (02) 233326 . 

Please | complete . Iho form below In full and send It 
Immediately by registered mall *:nd later than February 4 - 
together With your cheque. . 

— a. — • •*•*• — *■ “ 

. To: Zlontolirs Jerusalem, 23 HlllsI St., Jerusalem 94S81 . 

• Please register me lor ihe 6th Notional Scrabble Tournament, 

I ondpsd a cheque lor .IS 14,000 per parson tor registration, ihe 
remainder payable updn arrival. . • ' 

; Nprnber'^f player* Additional non-pleylng guosis 

^ l/ Wowlii be brlrialng a Scrabble set .□ Yes ; p , No 

Adgrtlpfigl Isshquld bo Included on a separate! place || paper, 1 

;.j^E((j|ea8dp^i). ^ j i: f ., i ■ ; r i . u, . 

■ r; .,l, : - 
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MAISON DE FRANCE 


FRENCH LESSONS 

at various levels 

The courses are of three months duration 
(twice weekly in the afternoons and evenings). 
Information and registration at the Maison do France 
secretariat, Givat Ram, daily between B a.m. and 12 noon, 
also Mondays and Wednesdays between 4 and 6 p.m. Tel: 
663862, 684628 


Tallt Productions presents:! 

john McLaughlin 

MAHA VISHNU ORCHESTRA 

Tel Aviv, Menu Auditorium, Monday, Feb. 18, B.SOp.m. 

Tiokets: Hadrau, Tel. 848787, and other agenoles. 

Jerusalem, BinyenelHa’uma, Tuesday, Feb. 19, 8.00p.m. 

Tiokets: Cahana, Tel. 844577 

Yagtir, Tad Lemeginlra, Sunday, Jan. 80, 9.00p.m. 

Tiokets: Kupat Haifa, Tel. 802244, and the box offloe, Tel. 
954174. 

The price of tiokets Is frosen until February 8, 1085. 

Producers: Betty Bare - Shukl Wise. 

The artists will fly Bl-Al, and Htay at the Sheraton Hotel. 


An English Theatre Presentation 
“Summer of the Seventeenth Doll” 


Haifa - JANUARY 23. 8.30 pm Abba Khoushy Cenire. Neve Shaanan. TeL 

04,227850 

Jcruulem - JANUARY 24, 8.30 pm Khan Theatre. TeL 02-7 1 828 1 

(U'anan* -JANUARY 26, 830 p.m. HbMdnit Hall, EllezerYaffe St. 

Tei 05 2-25281 


Goethe UiBtitut, Tel Aviv, iii collaboration with the 
Rubin Academy, Jerusalem 

BACH CONCERT 

KONRAD JUNGHAnel - Lute 

. The, concert, originally, scheduled ftn 12 nbon on Monday, Jan. 21 at the . 
Rubin Academy, will take place at the Targ Music Centre ln.Eln Karem 
atBp.m. i- ;; i •. -j' ! - . • : ' v | 

Entrance free. Information: Tel. 02-63E271. -,- . : ' 


Juiluicii. Dionirna Room: E lislory of Jewish 
People. C.nicfisinn Carpel Exliihiiion ai the 
I., A. Ma.vcr Memorial Institute for Islamic Art, 
2 llapalnudi St.. Jemsnlem. Tel. Mil2'il/2. 
Visiting Hours: Sim.-Tliur. 10-1; 3J0-n. Sat. 


Mislikenal Sha’imnnlm, J Rnhcn Fisher 1 loll. 
Len Nikel. Works mi Paper. Sun.-Ttiur. II 
u.m.-l p.in.:4-f.|i.m. Fri. 1 1 a.m.-l p.m, 

Yakov Greens u reel Gallery. Jewish curcmuiiial 


Tel Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv MiLScmn. Fkhlbllloru: Design fur 
Disahled Persons Zarilsky. A Retrospective. 
Sileniseapes. Paul Caponigru, photogmphs 
Helena Rulilnslcln Pavilion. Two yours l%3-K4 
Israeli Ari Qualities Accumulated. Museum 
Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-0. Fri. 

closed. Snt. 11-2: 7- 10. Helena Rubinstein Pavi- 
lion: Sun.-Thur. JIM; V7.Sal.ll-2. 

Haifa 

MUSEUMS 

The Reuben and Edith flecht Museum at I laifa 
University is open daily except Fridays 10 
n.m.-l p.m. and on Tuesday afternoons 4-6 


Tomorrow, Saturday, Jan. 19 

BRIGHTON BEACH 
MEMOIRS, 8.30 
WAR AT HOME, 8.30 
Family drama 


Tomorrow, Saturday, Jan. 19 
Llndaay Kemp - FLOWERS 

Friday, 3.00 p.m. 
Saturday, 6.00, 9.30 p.m. 


, irtodam frlrnlhif •;! 
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he's saying is what must happen ! The 
feeling in the streets of Katanian is 
that there is a real shift to Ihe right. It 
scares me... 

“I would never refuse to serve in 
the army - I wouldn’t go lo jail like 
some of these people do. It’s better 
just to leave. The men who rule this 
country are totally insensitive to the 
people. But I believe that I could 
somehow deal with all of the ideolo- 
gical problems if it wasn’t for Ihe 
economy.” 

The Turgemans wore the look of 
poverty, and hard luck plagued them 
in recent months. A $1,500 lawsuit 
. was lost, and part of Eli's modest 
salary was attached. The bank subse- 
quently lowered the amount allowed 
on their overdraft, and n big cheque 
to the grocer bounced. The grocer 
didn’t charge 2 per cent interest per 
day on the cheque, as some mer- 
chants do, but it was an ugly business 
nevertheless. 

“There were terrible pressures all 
around," Eli said, “We were run- 
ning around like rals trying to keep 
things from falling apart. I wondered 
- is this life? If it is, life is not worth 
it.” 

Eli’s parents and his eight brothers 
and sisters wholeheartedly sup- 
ported his decision to leave. “If any 
of them had a way to get a visa to the 
U.S., they would go too," Eli 
claimed. 

The Turgemans got $30,000 for 
their three little rooms. Most of it 
went to the mortgage bank. They left 
for California with next to nothing. 

ONE OF their neighbours, Yossi 
Mualim, says he too will take his 
family to Los Angeles, where he has j 
a brother; but it may take him a 
couple of years. Mualim, a taxi driv- 
er, works nearly tlte same number of 
hours a week as Turgeman did: a 
12-hour day five days a week, six 
hours on Friday and six hours on 
Saturday night. “I have four chil- 
dren . I should be three people, earn- 
ing three times as much. I make 
maybe $450 a month. I can’t stand it 
anymore. I am entitled to a day of 
rest. They don’t give that to me.” 

Mualim says he always voted for 
Herut and the Likud, but he now 
believes that former finance minister 
Yoram Aridor and former defence 
minister Ariel Sharon destroyed the 
country, a sentiment that is shared 
by a wide body of opinion. “Aridor 
caused this inflation just to win an 
election. Sharon has wasted billions 
of dollars because of his dreams. 
Sure he’s a great fighter. I know him. 
He was my commander in the 101st 
commando unit in the 1950s. But to 
give this man political power was 
1 crazy, We’re all paying for it.” 

The previous government rushed 
through the Demobilized Soldiers 
Law last summer, strictly for vote- 
getting reasons, he continues. But 
the idea was an excellent one. 

This law, which the Finance 
Ministry is trying to abolish, allows 
. demobilized servicemen 1 priority in 
• employment and job training, as 
well as certain customs benefits on 
basic household appliances. 

The; main cost to the Treasury 
derives from benefits in. Section 9, 
tyhicfriajiows a demobilized soldier,, 
complying his high school education 
in am institution supervised or 
approved by the; Education Minis- 
try ; to have 75 per cept of his tuition 
covered by the, Treasury. Lahis 
claims that the Education Ministry, 


Mualim doesn't warn to hear ub- 
out Zionism, about Gush Emunim, 
Peace Now or the Arabs. "They can 
all go to hell,” he says. 

Mualim will not have an easy time 
getting a visu. In recent months, 
there has been a sizeable increase in 
the number of Israelis applying for 
visas a( the U.S. Embassy in Tel 
Aviv and at Ihe American Consulate 
in East Jerusalem. There lias also 
been an increase in visa applications 
from West Bank Arabs. 

But it is not easy to emigrate 
unless an immediate relative holds 
American citizenship. The State De- 
partment no longercalls it a "quota” 
(since the unfortunate policy that 
held sway during the Holocaust) - it 
is now called “numerical limita- 
tion,” and no more than 20,000 


university and takes home a salary of 
IS228,00(l, or about $375. Alice is an 
independent teacher, "one of the 
few who pnys taxes," and makes 
about $300 a month. They get about 
$80 from the National Insurance 
Institute in children’s allowances. It 
is not nearly enough - they run about 
$300-$40U short every month. For, 
as the Absorption Ministry's uds say, 
it costs the average western family in 
Israel about $1 ,200 a month to live. 

■ The Cowans pay $300 a month 
rent (they were robbed of all their 
savings by a crooked contractor 
some years ago), and are bitter ab- 
out the high cost of housing in the 
country. “There’s no such thing as a 
normal mortgage - so we don't stand 
a chance of buying a place. Wc have 
to move every year or two. And the 


— 
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immigrants are allowed in from any 
one country. 

In any case, as one American 
official noted, there has recently 
been a flood of inquiries. But the key 
is to have a job, or fi place at a 
university. Without that, or an 
American parent, spouse or child, it 
could take years to get a visa. 

THE ECONOMIC crunch has hit a 
number of professional people as 
hard as it has members of the work- 
ing class. Bill and Alice Cowan, who 
settled in Israel in 1971, right after 
they finished college, are “just get- 
ting strangled.” 

They both work more than full 
time, as well as take care of four 
small children. They BTe not among 
those who have a factory somewhere 
in the family - they are entirely 
self-supporting. Bill teaches at the 

Thank You to young men and 
women who served the country, and 
may have risked their lives - is 
substantial. So he is lobbying with 
anyone who will listen - and others 
who won’t - about the need to pro- 
tect the law. 

Kucik agrees, that the Demobil- 
ized Soldiers’ Law should not be 
abrogated. His minister will con- 
tinue to fight for it, he says. 

Kucik inherited, the files of the 
office for preventing which 
was run from the Prime Minister’s 
Office for hvo-and-a-baJf years by 
then-deputy piinister Doy Shllans- 
ky. It had a small staff, who tried to 
lend 1 an ear to embittered Israelis 
who said they were leaving. Shilans- 
ky didn't accomplish much tangibly, 
but he did succeed In publicizing the 


average rent today is about equal to 
the average salary," Bill says. 

They feel they cannot work more 
than they now do, and they’re not 
willing to stop declaring Alice's 
earnings to the taxman. “Unless you 
cheat, you can't make it," says 
Alice, “and even if you cheat, it’s 
hard. It eats away at you. Either you 
become tough and cynical, or you 
end up hungry and feeling you've 
been screwed.” 

The Israel they came to doesn't 
exist anymore, and they are distress- 
ed' that the only westerners who are 
coining are religious people. "They 
just have a different way of looking 
at things than we do." 

But they do feel that some of the 
newly observant Jews who have 
come to Israel from western societies 
share their democratic, humanita- 
rian beliefs, and are closer to them in 

counselling and referrals to try to 
solve their problems. The ministry 
will start publicizing these offices, 
but “we don't want to raise exagger- 
ated expectations." Kucik is investi- 
gating also the Labour Ministry's 
Citizen’s advisory service, to deter- 
mine whether it can be -combined 
with the , Absorption Ministry’s 
counselling service. 

He is in contact also with the Israel 
Defence Forces; and its department 
for helping soldiers plan their civi- 
lian life, tyays must be found, he 
says, to train them for high-tech, 
jobs, which are the wave of the 


spirit than to the religious national- 
ists. 

THE COWANS feel they are being 
forced out of Israel. They do not 
want to leave, and dread life in 
America. “This is home - not 
there." And they’re “praying for 
some kind of miracle" that will make 
it possible for them to stay. “During 
all our years in Israel, even in the 
blackest hours, we never thought of 
leaving the country, not until Aridor 
pulled the rug out and we couldn't 
pay for food," Bill says. 

They loo feel they are deprived of 
a day of rest - no Sabbath in the 
Jewish state. “Saturday is the day for 
cleaning house, because there's no 
time during the week. Work-sleep, 
work-sleep, work-sleep. There's no 
time to ourselves, no strength left; 
and we're becoming incapable of 
joy," Alice says. 

They see themselves as “Sixties 
people,” idealists who worked to 
change things - Alice organized u 
consumer boycott of Supersol, for 
example. “What was important was 
how we lived," says Bill. “Wc never 
cured nhom money; it never, was n 
problem until our subsistence level 
was undercut. Either you get 
crushed or you survive. Wc didn't 
Icnvc when wc were cheated by the 
system, or by the contractor - none 
of that wus cause for leaving. You 
can fight the system and get the 
municipality to reopen u kindergar- 
ten - social problems cun be dealt 
with. But what can wc do ns indi- 
viduals about the economy?” 

The economic realities arc taking 
too great a toll for the Cowans. 
Alice: “I can't be a normal mother, 
don’t have time to read to the chil- 
dren: I’m under constunt pressure to 
make money, and I’m angry all the 
time. It’s not a way to live, and I’m 
sick of it. It's not living. The main 

3 uestion is, am 1 ruining my chil- 
ren?" 

THE FIRST THREE years in Israel 
are usually considered the hardest 
for the new immigrant, and aid 
groups like the Association of Amer- 
ican and Canadian Immigrants get a 
lot of heavy traffic from the newcom- 
ers. But lately it has become almost 
too much to handle: the AACI coun- 
sellors are being swamped with re- 
quests concerning information about 
leaving the country, or about jobs 
that no longer exist. 

In Jerusalem, three counsellors 
each see eight people every day. 
“Every other one is leaving the 
country. It’s very depressing,” says 
Ira Cohen, AACI's regional assis- 
tant director. Mostly, they want to 
know about freezing their rights - 

and works to the detriment of Israeli 
industry. He reasons that returnees 
who can't bring in imported goods 
would buy Israeli ones instead. 

Israeli consulates abroad have 
aereed to handle contacts with yor- 
mm who want to come home; at 
■ present, the Jewish Agency is nomi- 
nally. responsible, but hasn’t done 
much. 

Ya’acov Tsur and Kticik recently 
went to the: U.S. to speak to 
thousands of yordiin , ' .especially 
those employed as engineers, scien- 
tists find technicians. 

According to a new study of yor- 
dim in these professions by the 


harassed already hy dits, is reluctant proble «ri> i ^l yet^dd. 
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Stages, , , . •' 

Actual, benefits tb. demobilized ■ 
■ soldieta are relatively small. But 
Labisi insists ! thfij;tfie psychological 
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Kqcjk intends to open on “anyi$- - 
ory office*’ In' every Absorption 
Ministry district, bureau In the coun- 
try, so dipt potential yordlm can get 


AS FOR yordim already living ' t 
abroad, Kucik remarks that they < 
should not Ije treated like lepers, but t 

should noi be rewarded for leaving. . f 
Regulations that cancelled returning ;J 
' emigrants) customs privileges Were - 
- quickly reyoked after a protest by 1 t 
yordim groups: Kucik says' t his whs a . : j 
bad jnistaj^. For to grahL&iich be- i 
noGts is jo reward those who leave, l 
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there urc anywhere from 25-32,000 
emigrants In the U.S. with such 
training, including up id 8,700 en- 
gineers and scientists, plus tip to 
;L6Q0 u niversily lecturers; : 

Lahis offers one very practical 
suggestion that might provide, at 
least n partial solution:, the.establjsh^ 
nient of ri central computer in Israel 
that would be connected with Israeli 


housing, foreign-currency bank 
accounts, paying the Kupat Holim 
sick fund 25 per cent of (he in- 
country fees - in case they come 
back. 

Single immigrants have always 
had a rough time, and the economy 
has become the grim reaper. Cohen 
cites the example of a young woman 
who managed lo buy a flat, but even 
with two full-time jobs she can no 
longer keep up the linked mortgage 
payments. She has lo leave. 

Cindy Breakstone, one of the 
counsellors, cannot bring herself to 
tell prospective immigrants to come 
now. And she doesn't believe that 
the people who arc leaving should be 
looked upon as traitors. 

“There's a different perception 
today than there was in 1973, when l 
immigrated." 

All the counsellors are themselves 
having a hard lime making a living 
while counselling other people who 
are in trouble * they feel they're in 
the same hole. Recently, all of Ihe 
AACI counsellors from the various 
regional offices held a session where 
they "let it all hang out." according 
to Breakstone. “All of us have been 
experiencing the big increase in 
pressure - people leaving, people 
seeking jobs. What cun wc do? What 
can wc do In help ourselves?" 

Cohen mentions that there is an 
effort to meet the emergency, with 
an employment search, and match- 
ing veteran families with new immig- 
rants. But it is hard to be sanguine. 
“The reality is so far from the dream 
today, and the gap is getting bigger. 
Hussies everywhere. People just 
can’t take it - there’s not enough 
that’s positive lo keep them here." 

Young couples like Steven and 
Sylvie Posner, who came to Israel 
two years ago, are leaving because 
they can’t find jobs. Steven, 2fi, was 
a member ofBctar- the Herut youth 
organization - at Brooklyn College, 
and worked in hoiels. Sylvie, 25, was 
a secretary in her native Paris before 
immigrating. 

He feels guilty about leaving "be- 
cause so many Israelis arc running 
away." But he feels he was treated 
badly by the people who employed 
him when he finished his ulpan Heb- 
rew course, and is disgruntled in 
general with the way Dusiness is 
conducted in the country. "But we 
plan to come back in three years." 

But will there be jobs? Hadassa 
Wheatly came back to Israel five 
months ago with hei husband Ian, an 
Englishman who converted and 
wanted to live In the country of 
Hadassa's birth: “It was his idea - 
he's a big Zionist but he couldn’t 
find work, in Israel.” 

(Continued on page 10) 

consulates and Agency offices 
abroad. It would possess an up-to- 
the-minute list of all jobs available in 
Israel, with detailed explanations of . 
requirements and specialities. This 
would certainly help Israeli emissar- 
ies, who must counsel potential otbn 
and returning Israelis whose first 
priority is finding a job. It would rIso 
help Labour Ministry counsellors, ‘ 
who must depend on word-of-mouth 
personal information, classified ads, 
and public tenders - much of [t 
possibly outdated - to know what’s 
available. The computer could help 
young people also to decide whqt 
professions promise most, and what 
. training they would need lo get ipto 
’ them. 

According to Labour Ministry 
'sources, the computer idea has been 
discussed in the past but never im- 
plemented, even though it ts not vqry 
expensive. If it would prevent thb 
yerida of some of our young people - 
our best natural resource - and Help 
Diaspora Jews move hero; it would 
be well worth the investment. □ 



Beauty 
is in the lies 
of the beholder 



Thf! "Miss Mediterranean" beauty contest was held 
recently in Cyprus, a country not overly friendly to 
Israel. And sure enough, when the winners were 
announced and the Israeli contestant, Maya 
Wochtenheim, emerged as the runner-up, the 
audience booed and the Cypriot press raised a hue 
and cry. 

Howeyer, the protests were aimed at the judges, 
because everyone felt the Israeli was deprived 
unfairly of the title. The award of first prize to 
Lebanon over Israel, they felt, was politically 
motivated. The contest sponsor's representative 
was so angry at the outcome that he presented a part 
of the winner's prize to Maya instead. 

Your friends and relatives overseas don’t get the full 
Btory of Israel and the Middle East with their local 
papers alone. Give them all the news — the good, the 
bad and the beautiful — with’a gift subscription to 
THE JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL 
EDITION. 
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Other countries ■ USMff* US$64.96* 
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{Continued from page V) 

Inn is u high-level building techni- 
cian, hut “nil he gnl wus ilie run- 
around.” Of course, I he construc- 
tion iniliislry has been decimuia) in 
flic economic crisis. Hut "looking for 
n job here fur months without a hint 
of success broke him," Hadas.su 
says. 

Hfid.iss.Vx mother was a member 
of the Irgun underground during the 
prc-slntc si niggle. "The older gen- 
eration tells you. ‘We left wealthy 
homes and stuck it out through thick 
iind thin.' There was a grent ideal 
then. Mui tlieie's nothing to keep the 
spirit going now." 

I ier liushiiiul could not acecpt (hat 
who I she says has become a norm of 
cheating and crookedness. So 
Ihcy'ic packing up and going back to 
"a ilcccnt life in Nottingham." 

IT JOUSANIXS 01' Israelis leave ev- 
ery year for a year or two of study, 
government or Jewish organization 
business, sabbaticals. A good many 
never tome hack. In the current 
climate, this ticml is likely to in- 
cieuse. And these people aie often 
the cream ot the ei op. 

Vorain and Maggie I In re I re- 
turned from a two-year slay in (he 
U.S. in early MHO. Yonim. 39, was 
horn in Jerusalem. Maggie, 38, came 
to Israel in 1975 from New Zealand, 
“li Zionist goy." Her conversion was 
not by mi Orthodox rabbi, so they 
hud to be married in Cyprus. 

The bright, attractive couple and 
their two children live in a spacious 
house in a mostly Arab neighbour- 
hood. Their Jewish neighbours are 
hi nek -garbed Orthodox living in an 
enclave physically distant from the 
Ultra-Orthodox stronghold of Mca 
Shc’arim, hut Spiritually very close. 

When we were in the U.S., I 
missed Israel," Yoram recalls, "hut 
it was a shock coming back . when 1 
suddenly realized what makes life so 
difficult here." 

The Harels are not being pushed 
out by the economic situation. Nor is 
it the army - Yoram is a major in a 
fighting unit. “But 1 serve in the 
Israel Defence Forces, not in the 
Rearrange the Middle East Forces," 
he stresses. Like Eli Turgeman, 
Yoram does not believe an Israeli 
can refuse to serve in Lebanon or in 
the territories. His dissatisfaction is 
much deeper than that. "I'm not 
sure anymore if Israel is the answer. 
Zionist goals are not my goals." 

Zionism appears to have been 
swept away by those who believe in a 
Greater Israel or a religious Israel, 
who say that democracy isn't really a 
part of Judaism, and who easily 
justify the subjugation of another 
people. 

“We Jews, who have been 
wronged by nationalism, are doing 
the same thing to our Arab neigh- 
bours. When you are in the army, 
and you are fighting, you have to 
believe in what you're fighting for. I 
had to ask myself, who is closer to 
being my brother, Sharon or my 
Arab neighbours? There’s no doubt 
in iny mind - my Arab.neighbours. I 
went to the Yum Kippur War from 
this house, and the Arabs came and 
wished me well. My hnredi religious 
neighbours, of course, did nothing of 
the sort." 

Maggie did not suggest that they 
leave - she felt it was not her place to 
do so. They haven’t told the children 
yet, and this will he the hardest part. 
"The most positive reason for 
staying is that Israel remains a great 
place for children; the society is 
children-uriented," says Maggie. 
"It’s heartbreaking to have to tell 
them that we're going to leave. 
When we were in the U.S. for two 


years, the kids felt good saying that 
they are Israelis who are going hack 
home in such and such a lime. They 
have a tremendous sense of identity 

here." 

Yoram, a professor of physics with 
broad experience in the computer 
industry, will have no trouble finding 
work in lltc U.S. They’re selling the 
house, and they're not storing nny- 
thirtg, as do many of the people who 
believe they're only going away for a 
few yciti.s. "It's a very sail decision 
for me, and it’s haunting me, us if 1 
were on trial, justifying myself. Ev- 
ery time 1 have a pleasant diiy, I‘ 
change my mind." 

BUT THE Ilnrels have decided - 
they're going, probably in the sum- 
mer. The only thing that could make 
them change their minds would be if 
Israel undertook a peace initiative 
and struggled to reach a settlement 



based on the principle of territories 
for peace. But such a development is 
highly unlikely, in Yorani’s opinion. 

They voted left-liberal, the 
Citizens Rights Movement, but have 
remained uninvolved politically. 
Cynicism won the day. 

Those people who must leave for 
economic reasons, or psychological 
or other reason's, feel they have little 
choice. They cannot survive on 
hope. U is a painful decision for most 
of them. They should not also be 
burdened with guilt laid on thick by 
self-righteous souls who think peo- 
ple are only looking for an "excuse" 
to leave; 

But if cynicism prevails among 
those leaving for political and social 
reasons, and the "good Israelis" 
leave everything to narrow power- 
brokers and zealots, this country will 
continue on a downhill course. The 
mythic joke about emigration - 
“Will the last one out of the airport 
please turn out the lights" - won’t 
ever happen. There’s no America to 
escape to for three million Israelis. 
But the light of hope for a peaceful, 
viable, democratic country will con- 
tinue to dim. Western immigrants 
are not going to "ascend” to such a 
place, and it will be absurd to con- 
demn those who decide to "de- 
scend." 

A veteran Israeli, a man who 
devoted most of his 65 years to the 
Jewish people, is struggling with the 
question of whether to remain an 
Israeli. His feelings about his coun- 
try huve nothing to do with the 
economy, or the everyday meanness 
some people encounter in the 
streets. 

He believes Israel is on a collision 
course with disaster, because the 
country’s leaders do not deal with 
the fundamental issues concerning 
national and religious identity, rela- 
tions with the Jews outside Israel, 
and relations with our Arab neigh- 
bours! He hasn’t given Up, though 
he's been on the verge for quite some 
lime now. j 


‘‘I told someone the other day that 
what I should do is stay at the 
airport, lo catch people lx? In re they 
catch the plane out of here. People 
who talk about leaving Israel should 
cither do something to change things 
here or they should leave. 

"If I could stay at the airport and 
catch people - good people who 
aren't leaving because they want a 
bigger car or something, hut because 
they’re frustrated - and tell them, 
look, you are perfectly entitled lo 
leave, but there's a bunch of us - lu 
people - who are trying to do some- 
thing. Why don't you join us? But 
the fact is that people aren’t ready 
for that, don’t want to commit them- 
selves lo what is needed here - 
nothing short of a revolution." 

IN HIS VIEW, the entire approach 
to immigration and emigration is 
distorted, a product of Zionist 
mythologizing. If Israel were u nor- 
mal country - and Zionism was once 
a movement to normalize the exist- 
ence of (he Jews - immigration 
would no longer be called aliya. 
“People still talk of ‘ascending’ to 
Israel . so it all becomes ceremony, 
something to do with religion. The 
whole notion of calling someone 
who immigrates to Israel an oleli, 
one who ascends, should be repug- 
nant. It's racist in American terms. 
What kind of a nation is it that 
vulgarly declares itself superior, that 
suys if anyone stops being an Amer- 
ican and conies lo Israel, he ascends, 
and if anyone leaves Israel, he de- 
scends? Some people left here and 
ascended, and others came here and 
descended. 

“A former minister of education - 
a prominent Labour leader - once 
made a speech that the yonlim are 
all traitors. I happened to see him 
two days later over breakfast, and I 
attacked him. I said that the very 
words ‘aliya’ and ‘ycrida’ are good 
reasons for leaving Israel - you don't 
need any more reason than that." 

In his view, an Israeli girl who 
becomes a prostitute and junkie at 
15 and then leaves for France and 
eventually becomes a scientist hasn’t 
“descended”; and conversely, an 
American professor who coines to 
Israel and becomes a hustler of in- 
flated shares oil the stock market 
hasn’t "ascended.” In a normal 
country, you come and go as you 
please. You are not made holy by 
going to Israel, and you are not 
traitorous scum if you leave the 
country. 

NOT EVERYONE is willing to take 
a fresh look at the concepts that 
guide our society. But there are 
some people who are not con- 
tent to let the old formulas go un- 
challenged without at least thinking 
about them. Something is obviously 
wrong if only 60,000 American Jews 
have come to Israel since 1948, while 
five times that number of Israelis or 
more have gone to the U.S. 

What would happen if, for exam- 
ple, a genuine land reform were 
enacted - if the land in Galilee and' 
the Negev and the central plain were 
no longer held in trust for "the' 
Jewish people" but made available 
cheaply to Israelis and to Jews 
abroad - and a good number of 
non-Jews - who might be willing to 
immigrate to this tortured but vib- 
rant land? Perhaps hundreds of 
thousands would come, and tens of 
thousands who want lo leave would 
change their minds. 

Immigration may still be seen in 
terms of aliya - fulfilment. Integrity, 
ideulism. But these qualities can still 
. be retained while at the same time 
rethinking what it means in the post- 
Zionist era to come lo live in, or to 
leave, the Slate of Israel. D 
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It reflects a considerable improve- 
ment. in the prospects foi Hebrew 
literature in the wide world. 

Cohen is the secretary of the Insti- 
tute for the Translation of Hebrew 
Literature, administering its daily 
activities from three cramped unmis 
in Re hi iv Slilomo Ihiinclech. lei 
Aviv, amid overflowing bookshelves 
and stacks of hooks and papcis on 
the floor. Despite the clutter, she 
seems to find what she's looking lor. 

The institute is n goveinmem- 
sponsored body funded principally 
by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, the Foreign Ministry and 
the World Zionist Organization. 
The directorate, headed by Dr. .1. 
Michman-Melkman, names a three- 
man committee of writers and critics 
to dctciniine which works arc 
worthy of translation at the insti- 
tute's expense or subsidized publica- 
tion, which would make the material 
more attractive to a publisher 
abroad. 

In the past the institute has been 
accused of having good intentions 
without adequate professional 
judgement - critical and commer- 
cial. Some critics contended that the 
institute was peddling .second-rate 
stuff. The best Israeli writers - Amos 
Oz, A.B. Yehoshuu and Yehuda 
Amichni are the names most familiar 
abroad - had no need of subsidiza- 
tion to sell their wares. Other writers 
“graduated’’ from subsidization aiul 
made their own deals directly with 
translators and publishers in the 
U.S. and Europe. 

It was generally agreed that the 
institute was. needed to promote 
good lesser-known writers until they 
could make it on their own. The 
difficulty was knowing what would 
appeal to readers of English, 
French, Spanish or whatever, and 
how to "package it," us they say in 
American. Translation is not only a 
matter of verbal equivalents - if 
there are such things - but of trans- 
position into another culture. 


tfie last eight years, has seen a defi- 
nite increase in demand for its pro- 
ducts in the last two years. To some 
extent she thinks the demand is a 
result of long-term investment of 
effort, but there arc several specific 
developments that have made a dif- 
ference, she feels. 

One is the assemblage of “pre- 
sentation folders, ’’ prepared for the 
Frankfurt Book Fair in 1983. and 
updated for 1984, by Anna Immanu- 
el. They include, in mimeographed 
form, excerpts from projected 
anthologies of fiction and poetry, as 
well as from short-story collections 
and novels, with introductions 
where necessary. There are no 
signed-and-sealed deals yet as a re- 
sult of book fair contacts; they usu- 
sally evolve slowly. But Cohen ex- 
pects some contracts by next year. 

, A second, recent, change is one of 
format, in Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture, an English-language periodica! 
which the institute publishes semi- 
annually for universities, libraries 
and individual subscribers. For nine 
years it was a small pamphlet, unpre- 
tentious and unattractive, with a 
selection of reviews of current Heb- 
rew literature, excerpts in transla- 
tion, and occasional interviews with 
writers. In the last year or so it has 
been edited by Dr. Anat Feinberg. 
with a gradual improvement in con- 
tent. It was careful and serious, but 
the quality of the writing remained 
irregular. If this too was a way to 
push a product, it lacked verve. 

Suddenly, its face changed in 
Volume 10 - the fall-winter 1984 
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issue. There was no iliumulic depar- 
ture in content - hut a larger size, 
more modern type set in double 
columns, with photos of writers 
accompanying interviews and ex- 
cerpts, and photos ot the Hebrew 
book-covers, sometimes more 
attractive than the writers, setting 
off the reviews. Even the white space 
took on a function other than wailing 
around for print to fill it. 

Cohen says the managing board 
hud agreed to a new format provided 
it didn’t cost more to produce; the 
only extra has been the graphic de- 
sign, by Margalil Tsfati. And the 
result: "We’ve been deluged with 
manuscripts," says Cohen. Which 
apparently proves that books are 
judged by their covers and that 
everyone wants lo be associated with 
a pretty face. Presumably the selec- 
tions for MHL can now be more 
stringent, since there’s a greater 
number of reviewers submitting 
work. 

Whatever motivates them, it isn’t 
remuneration. The pay is standard 
Writers’ Association rates, with ab- 
out half hacked off for income tax. 
They can end up with $10 or $15 for 
about a thousand words -when they 
finally get it. It is reasonable to 
assume that the interest in writing 
for MHL parallels an increased in- 
terest in reading it. The demund is 
there - and still no money. 

Cohen’s feeling about the results 
ol the facelift are bittersweet. 
"Sure," she says, ‘‘maybe if we had 
10 rooms of office space with attrac- 
tive furniture we'd sell more transla- 
tions." 

THEY’LL NEVER have that, but 
they had - and for now, have lost - 
something else that could sell books. 
The third mujor change in recent 
years, and the most significant, was 
the publication of a new periodical 
called Forthcoming, in cooperation 
with Moment, a magazine of Jewish 
interest in the U.S. 

The initiative of David Rosen- 
berg, an American poet and editor 


Mm’slia Poinernntz 


whn lived in Israel lor a few years, it 
combined selections from Hebrew 
literature in translation with ex- 
cerpts from forthcoming books by 
American Jewish authors, with line 
drawings, in a glossy, attractive fur- 

Money was always a problem; for 
a while, (he publishing house of 
Hukibbulz Hamcuhad lent support, 
but then dropped out in a dispute 
over editorial policy. In December 
1983 Rosenberg was sent to New 
York, where he had arranged a fund- 
raising evening for Forthcoming at 
the 92nd Street YM-YWHA, having 
invited various movers and shakers in 
New York publishing who might 
have an interest in Jewish material. 

The principal outcome of his visit 
to the U.S. was the offer to him of 
the position of general editor of the 
Jewish Publication Society, head- 
quartered in Philadelphia. He 
accepted, and stayed. 

“I understand him," says Cohen, 
acknowledging that such an offer 
would be hard to resist. She values 
the work he did on Forthcoming - 
but not the way he left, which has in 
fact crippled the operation. "He still 
hasn't quit officially," she says. 
"Since last February he’s been 
saying he'll be back in two weeks to 
finish preparing the next issue. It was* 
only in August that we realized he 
wasn’t coming." 

So issue No. 6 missed its printing 
deadline with Moment. Translator 
Hillcl Halkin agreed to prepare the 
Israeli material for this one issue, 
and gathered work by Haim lte'er, 
Ya’acov Slnihtai, Natan Zach. 
Yehoshuu Sobol and others, as well 
as drawings hy Osins Mnfstetter, 
Ynsl Bcrgncr and more. But no 
American work; Rusenbcig never 
sent it. 

Tlie issue is all pasted up and 
ready lo go to print. But there’s no 
money lo print it. It’s hard to get 


THE INSTITUTE'S ireunl sources 
nl Mippnrl are wrung dry. T he ll.S.- 
lsrael <'uliiir.il I'omiiiatiun came 
ihrmijjli with a small grant, and 
Coin n says they are considering 
longer- term limiting. In the Jewish 
Ageiu-y, the situation is "woeful, to 
put it mildly." says Cohen. The 
Agency’s joint Programme for Jew- 
ish Education in Israel and the Di- 
.isptiin would hen likely sponsor, but 
its funds are frozen because of h 
dispute between the government 
and the Diaspora education depart- 
ment. “We appealed (o Jewish 
Agency Executive th airman A rye 
Dul/in directly." says Cohen, “and 
ncvui j;.il .i reply." 

The cost ot putting out Forthcom- 
ing is about $5l>,(l0lJ-$iiii,1lfK) ;i year, 
winch is not an iimnliiiiilc amount, 
considering what it lias done lo 
promote interest in Hebrew litera- 
tim- It was veiy well received 
among publishes around the world, 
suys ( 'nltcn, and ilien- is a publisher 
in l-rance intcresti-d in doing a 

translation plus I ■iciicli -Jewish will- 
ing. lint n has [<■ be subsidized. 

Though Forthctnning is .stalled, il 
number of hook projects aie going 
ahead: in Uureclona. the Kioprdrus 
publishing house is putting uut 
Yeho-slma Sobol's play The Smilnf a 
Jew, followed by a volume of eight 
novellas which was edited for an 
English version by Alan l.clcl ink and 
(iershou Miaked, and then a volume 
■if the selected poems of Rachel. 

lu France, Actes Slid is publishing 
selected poems of Yehuda Amicliui 
next month, an anthology of poetry 
at the end or the year, translated by 
Di. Michel l-.cklwrd; eventually, it 
plans to bring out a series ot novels. 

In the U.S. the Jewish Publication 
Society - under David Rosenberg - 
is bringing out Ya’iieuv Shnbtai's 
Fast Cniuhtunus next month , and 
then an anthology of stories about 
the Holocaust, called The Times our 
Fathers Died. 

FINALLY, the institute is aiming 
some work at an audience a little 
closer to home; it initialed the pub- 
lication of an anthology of short 
stories in Arabic, edited and trans- 
lated by the poet Anton Shummas, 
as well us a translation of A.B. 
Yehoshua's The Lover. Originally 
there was a plan to publish some 
translations in Egypt, but with nor- 
malization at a slow pace, that 
attempt proved unsuccessful. So the 
books ore being brought out as a 
series on Modern Hebrew Culture 
edited by Prof. Sasson Somekh - in a 
cooperative venture with the Tel 
Aviv University School of Language 
and Literature and the Al-Mushriq 
Publishing House of Shfaram, The 
books arc available through the 
Israeli Academic Centre in Cairo 
and will he on display at (he Cairo 
Book Fair this month. 

Despite the constant struggle for 
funds, Cohen seems pleased with the 
new interest in the institute's pro- 
ducts. "Someone from the Danish 
radio asked me how we do it,” she 
says. "They want to know, since 
the’re also a small country with a 
little-known language." 

Probably il helps lo be a nation on 
the edge of existence and at the 
centre of the public eye. But whatev- 
er has put Israel in (lint position has 
also given it a wealth of ''material” 
that is lies! expressed and absorbed, 
if at nil, through the arts. Now that 
the packaging and distribution arc 
improving, the public eye might 
have access to greater depths. □ 
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Writing in colour 




ISRAELI ARTISTS urc faring well 
Hi the Israel Museum, despite the 
facl thiil much of it is closed for 
renovations (prior to the opening of 
four new pavilions and galleries on 
Ihe occasion of ihc museum’s 20th 
anniversary celebrations this May); 
for while rhe Eliohu Gnl retrospec- 
tive continues in flic lower entrance 
hall, a retrospective of some 75 
puinlings by Lea Nikel opened this 
week in llw huge S pert us Gallery, 
replacing the splendid retrospective 
nf Mushe Kupfcrninn.Thc Spertusis 
often reserved for major visiting 
shows or exhibitions of ethnology 
and archeology. But ns none have 
been forthcoming lately, this large 
hall has been given over to leading 
Israeli artists instead. Nikel's will he 
the last Israeli show at the museum 
preceding Ihe inauguration of Ihe 
Israel Ail Pavilion. 

Nikel (b. Zhitomir. Russia, 1918) 
wiis brought here as alt infant and 
grew up in Tel Aviv; she was a 
student of (.'bairn < iliksherg in (lie 
Thirties and studied ill Ihc 
Sleinatsky-Slrcii-linitin Studio after 
the end of the Second World War, 
when the New Horizons group was 
emerging. She is tint only one of our 
pioneer abstract -expressionists, but 
wiis the first Israeli to use pure 
colour. Despite a few - a very few - 
ultcnlualcd references to architectu- 
ral details or cyphers for figures and 
butterflies, and despite a few early 
muddy formalised still life and figure 
paintings, Nike! has always been a 
truly abstract painter. 

Nikel’s real formative years were 
spent in Paris in the early Fifties; as 


with all the New Horizons painters, 
the post-war School of Paris is the 
starting point for most of her work. 
The muted muddiness of much of 
New Horizons painting also came 
from Paris, where it was eventually 
shouldered aside by some of the 
pioneering Frenchman of the Fifties: 
the likes of Bazaine, Ubac and 
Esteve; and by Mathieu, the father 
of tachisme, or action-pHinting. 
Much of Nikcl’s gestural cnlligruphy 
in pure pigment still hears traces of 
Mathieu (who used to "write" with a 
tube of colour in each hand, the 
nozzle half-pinched closed with a 
plier). It is only occasionally that 
Nikel has been able to subdue line to 
mass, though (his now huppens more 
frequently in her refenl, more 
monumental paintings, which are 
easily her host canvases (this show 
comprises works from 195(1-84). 

For Nikel, now in her sixties, 
seems younger and more vigorous 
than ever, bringing to her work a 
clarity that has heretofore appeared 
only in flashes. 

For with all the joy of colour and 
action inherent in her work, Nikel 
often seems to he painting her way 
out of a maze. A spontaneous artist, 
she brings her critical faculties to 
bear vx-fuist-fuclu, adding more and 
more while trying to paint her wuy 
nut of tnmhle, improvising colour 
and harmony us she goes and even 
adding hits [if canvas, collage-like, 
from other paintings. Most Nike! 
paintings are several pictures in one, 
fnun which rule yearns to scissor out 
the best sections. In one work a 
complete smaller painting has been 
stuck on top of what was anyway 
already four puinlings in one. It’s a ■ 
cuse of more is less. In the end. one 




. A. coin from Ihe period of Marcus Aurelius struck in Phi- 
■ ludelphia (Ammaii)'deplcts Hercules holding a cudgel oh his 
shoulder ( Roman period coins exhibit ut ihe Israel Museum) . 

New art books 



Jewish Art Week 
registration opens 


Post Art Editor 

"Jewish Art Week in Jerusalem", 
opening May 15, promises to be the 
scene of a unique Jewish Art "hap- 
pening". 

Directors and curators of Jewish 
museums, scholars, students, collec- 
tors and other lovers of Jewish Art, 
will gather for an intensive week of 
lectures, seminars, tours, study 
groups, exhibitions and a major 
Judaicn auction. 

The Jewish Art Week is being 
organized in conjunction with the 
Centre for Jewish Art of the Hebrew 
University, the Israel Museum, the 
Jerusalem Foundation and 
Sotheby’s. It is planned as an annual 
event establishing Jerusalem as the 
centre of major Jewish art activities, 
till now scattered all over the world. 

The week will coincide with the 
celebration of the Israel Museum's 
20th anniversary, the 60th 
anniversary of the Hebrew Universi- 
ty, the Israel Festival and the Jeru- 
salem Film Festival. 

Applicants registering before 
February 16 will be charged $160 
($180 after (hat date). For enquiries 
write or call Daniella Luxemburg or 
Rivka Saker, at P.O. Box 50006 Tel 
Aviv 61500; Tel. 03-223822; 03- 
226616. □ 


Lea Nikel: Painting, 1964 (Israel Museum) 


; Jetfsh Experience in (he Art oF the 
Twentieth Century by Avram Katnpf 
(Bcigin & Garvey. 240 pp., 193 illus- 
trations. 16 in colour, $45.50) is a 
hsn’d?ome book thm gTew.out of the 
oiithor’s ■ J^J75 exhibition at Npw 
; York’s Jewish Mpscunt. The title is a 
; g,em, for any direct afiempt to fofge 
i alimt betvfften Jettfshnwi and Mod- 
1 ern'Art to fraught with folly; rind yet 
£)r-;Kairipf.rilmosi willynilly, can’t , 
h^> quoting historians who attempt 
. 1 to ob. soil: But, for th^inos( part, He 
Avidly extents himself Wjlh describe 
; \ I rig' (he approaches of some 90 artists 
: * of ■ : }e#sV most of whom 
m^ lhnevor anoihrir'set out to 
. % tbrijed works- Gfr Jewish ^qptfirtt pr 
(V ivfio at least gave ft biblical . 
W to..4 ^ultp,|Hbitrfltt ,pW tiling), \ 
A thriw ah one some times Coders 
l of <hc ,nrUWS would; 

S ir^ad jllO: same; Jewish: import 
thrijrjdWp ivQrks. Kempt docs 


succeed in reminding us of what 
motivated different artists at diffe- 
rent times; the best of them often 
abandoned the Jewish bit In subse- 
quent attempts, to make their way as . 
artists of universal value (and in 
several : cases to ingratiate them- 
selves with the local Establishment) . 
Since Kampfs Jewish Museum show 
a great many more young Jewish', 
artists have Appeared on the scene 
ibiiL for the mejst part, their Jewish- 
ness seems to cobnt for very little 
(apart from a few hacks in the Jewish 
market). Certainly Judaism ps such, 
has not been a factor in the history of 
modern art. In- any case greaf art 
speaks to ‘all, whatever its subject 
matter or jack bi it. The 1 real subject 
of aft; Is originality of creativity. ^ 
Ultiiriritcly,th^sprt of bookVhoWcv- 
er well meaniV|imaokkof the bid saw 
abdut the eKphant ant) tho ; Jewlih 
, Problem: • . ■* 


can’t see the wood for the trees. 
Notable exceptions to this difficulty 
are u trio of vertical works painted in 
Rome in the lute Sixties. 

The evergreen Nikel of I9R4 is 
working towards u sclof more reduc- 
tive solutions. There are parallels in 
her recent large works (all hung at 
Ihe fur end of ihe gallery) with those 
of Fimii, Zaritzky and America’s 
Joan Mitchell (Nikel worked in New 
York between 1973-77). A particu- 
larly fine work from 1984 hangs on 
Its own (behind the last wall panel). 
It shows Nikel not only at her joyous 
best, but in a new light, at the outset 
of an even more illustrious career, 
(Spertus Gallery, Israel Museum). 
Till early April. 

(An exhibition of works on paper made 
by Nikel at Mlshkenot Sha'ananlm are 
now on show at Mbhkenot's Fisher Gal- 
lery fn Yemln Mosbe). 


In Romanticism and Realism - The 
Mythology of Nineteenth Century 
Art by Charles Rosen and Henri 
;Zemer (Faber and Faber, 244 pp., 
220 - illustrations £15, paperbound 
£6.95) two illustrious Harvard pro- 
fessors, in the course of eloquently 
“redefining" 19th century art, set, 
out to rehabilitate what most of we 
lesser mortal^ have long dismissed as 
anecdotal kitsch, even while being 
charmed by the execution, The au- 
thors conclude their essay by un- 
abashedly deploring the distinction 
between High and Low Art; and 
while admitting that the latter had no 
effect on the course of the history of 
painting, ppint proudly (p its influ- 
ence qn filth spectaculars like (hose 
,^df GecR B. Demille; I found all this a 
fascinating example of iwcll- 
r informed observation from which all 
: the wrong conclusions are drawn, 
i But arc these pixillated academics 
merely incorrigible innocent?? One 


A WONDERFUL collection of 
coins struck in 37 different towns on 
both sides of the Jordan during the 
Roman occupation (63 BCE - 260 
CE) is now on view at the Israel 
Museum. The coins are displayed 
along with archeological drawings, 
19th century views or current photo- 
gruphs of the sites. The display and 
its informative lexis are all part of a 
sumptuous new book by ftusimatics 
Curator Dr. Ya’akov Meshorer, a 
work of major scholarship published 
by the Israel MuseUm. At the mo- 
ment, only the 'handsome Hebrew 
edition (designed by Ora Yafeh) is 
available, but the English edition, 
entitled The City Coins of Eretz- 
Israel and the Decapolis in the Ro- 
man Period, will be available short- 
ly. 

Of note is the excellent presenta- 


tion of this exhibit, which offers 
each coin at eye-level, together with 
its own Hebrew and English descrip- 
tion, boxed for instant identifica- 
tion. Despite the multitude of texts 
and details provided, the arrange- 
ment thwarts the usual combat fati- 
.gue that usually quickly sets in when 
trying to match object to label (an 
extreme case may be observed in the 
Museum's new African pavilion, 
where the labels to some dance 
masks are five feet below the ex- 
hibits in question and in almost total 
darkness, requiring the earnest visi- 
tor to get down on his hands and 
knees with a flashlight). 

The poin show is a mine of in- 
formation and will be open for three 
months. But after a look at the coins, 
visitors without time to read oil the 
texts will certainly want to acquire 
the book. (Israel Museum Library 
Foyer) . Till March 31. o 


merely incorrigible innocent?? Ope 
can't neJp noting that with the cyr- 
'rent de&rth of High Aft op the 

"market (it’s now nearly Ml in 
h museums) dealers have of late gone 


,’wow labelled with the hewspenk 
, I sates tag ‘'important”. This ,bobk i 


looks suspiciously like a case of aid- 
ing and abetting. 

If there’s anything worse than a 
tone-deaf musicologist it's an art 
historian who reads about rather 
than looks at art. A few I know of 
seam to , have been brought up on 
Bfaille. In any case, the experts 
come off very badly in The Art of the 
Forger by Christopher Wright (Gor- 
don Fraser, 160 pp., fully illustrated, 

, £12.50; paperbound £7;95). The au- 
thor, once a student of Anthohy 
Blunt’s, did his post-grad work qn 
Georges de la Tour (1593-1652), the 
famous “candlelight” painter, 
Wright’s detective work calls into 
question a whole string of possible 
forgeries and copies he attributes to 
a wpll-knbwn fin de siecle copyist 
and restorer. Heading his long Jjst of 
fakes is de la Tours’- ‘The" Cheat" 
Louvre) and the same artist’s 
The Magdalen” (ih the New York 
Met). Author Wright, his prose pur- 
ple \tith righteous indignation, casts 
Blunt as a villain intent on suppress- 
ing his revelations (something 
Bluqt had niuch practice ‘'at in 
olher fields/. While ipWe crltla 
have picked a few holeslo Wright’s 
reasoning, hie costume dating; (with 


expert assistance) and observations 
on particular passages of painting 

■ are most convincing; so are his read- 
ings of X-ray photographs. Right or 
partially wrong, Wright’s book is a 
mine of information. 

Another Light - Swedish Art Since 
1945 by Oile Granath (The Swedish 
Institute, 233 pp.) is a descriptive and 
fully illustrated review by a Swedish 
newspaper art critic who worked his 
way tip to become Director of the 
Museum of Modern Art in Stock- 
holm. It shows the Swedes well with- 
it, though without taking an interna-; 
tional lead. High technical and artis- 
tic standards are evident. An in- 
teresting yolunle. 

MoshO Mokady by G. Tadmor 
pCibbutXHaMeuchad/Keter Books, 
in Hebrew, with- 45 illustrations) is 
the first of a new mini-series of 
mini-format books on Israeli artists 
edited by Dr. Mordecai Omer. The 
few colour illustrations aren’t bad 

■ but some aren’t much bigger than 
postage stamps and give but a 

; rudimentary Idea of the late artist’s 
work- It’s bard to see the point of 
publishing an illustrated mono- 
1 graph in such small format. It’s not 
. the Soitof book ofte takes to milulm. □ 
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Gat revisited 


ELIAHU GAT’S Tel Aviv exhibit, 
an extension of his current re- 
trospective at the Israel Museum in 
Jerusalem, is an excellent one be- 
cause it concentrates on his best 
works from his best period, the ex- 
uberantly coloured landscapes, still- 
life and nudes from the past decade 
or so. The intimacy of the gallery 
with its soft lighting,- coupled with 
the considered arrangement of the 
pictures, strikes a healthy and enjoy- 
able balance. 

Working through n number of 
referential styles he was attached to 
the ideodlogy of several groups: The 


Ten, Tazpit and Aclim, Gat has 
settled down with his own painterly 
personality, singular yet fashioned 
after a long line of European masters 
from Delacroix and Goya to Monet, 
Soutine and the local lyrical abstrac- 
tionist style. 

Gat is an achiever. He is now able 
to control the balance between re- 
presentational subject matter and 
abstraction by following a path that 
leads from the real to the imaginary. 
His landscapes are not refined, but 
forcefully based on a technique of 
linear criss-crossing and aggressive 
meandering of brush stroke over 
placid colour fields. In his earlier 
canvases, the linear confluence was 
often so dense and frenzied that it 
obscured Ihe underpainting and end- 
ed up as confined, bordered masses 
of scumbled nerve tendrils with no 
compositional outlet. In his more 
recent landscapes and interior- 
exterior scenes Gat welds the colour 
fantasia of ochres, pinks, yellows, 
reds and oranges he has attached to 
the painting of Israel’s “heat” (as 
opposed to impressionist light), to 
his special, but at this stage mechani- 
cally stabilized, method of drawing 
and composition. Long mountain 
vistas, in the wake of Ticho and 
Krakauer, contain high horizons and 
□nrrow slices of sky which are spa- 
tially flattened despite the sense of 
distance. Gat manages this effect by 


creating any number of angular 
openings that recede into the picture 
plane then, by using an interplay of 
similar tints, tones and hues on all 
spatial levels, brings the scanning 
eye back to the foreground. For Gat, 
light, matter and the physical pig- 
ment are all the same. It is this 
philosophy that unifies his paintings. 
Colour cascades from figure to earth 
and from pieces of fruit to sky and 
back to rarefied valleys in an ever 
present condition of lyrical har- 
mony. 

After seeing Gat’s paintings 
piecemeal over the past few years, it 
is an engaging experience to view an 
entire room of his late canvnscs and 
to appreciate the fact that he is nn 
artist faithful to his direction and 
himself. (Zvi Noam Gallery, Leivik 
House, 30 Dov Hoz, Tel Aviv). Till 
Feb. 9. 


sis 








YEHIEL SHEMI, winner of the 
Sandberg Prize, shows a single, ab- 
stract, Gor-Ten steel sculpture 
whose dimensions (800x300x200) 
are incidental to the aggregate, 
monumental, visual power it pro- 
jects. Shemi fills the gnllery space 
almost to its limit with what is essen- 
tially a single, large band standing on 
the floor. The work is almost ribbon- 
like and entirely planular. It stands 
on a curvilinear thin edge, defying a 
sense of balance, stability and Insta- 
bility. It has a modest curve which 
bends in Ihe opposite direction to the 
-tensility of its offspring band. The 
two elements alter the stale of the 
space as well as entering into a 
sculptural dialogue controlled by 
their diversified effect: endurance 
and permanence versus tenuous- 
ness. Industrial nuts and bolts used 
to hold the panels at the band 
-together create a deliberate surface 
cadence. 

This work has abandoned Shemi’s 
more familiar angular and geometric 
fashioning of opposing planes. (Gor- 
don Gallery, 95 Ben Yehuda, Tel 
Aviv). Till Jan. 27. 


, (Zvi Noam Gallery, Tel Aviv). 



CLAIRE SZILARD was awarded 
the Silver Medal for her watorcolurs 
at the Paris exhibit entitled "Keveln- 
tions.” Szilard is an excellent techni- 
cian who uses subject matter as n 
romantic crutch ending up with 
"melodramatic” scenes of decrepit ■ 
buildings fronted by ancient gnarled 
trees, a possible allegorical appraisal 
or autobiographical reflection on her 
life. Whatever the reality is or was, 
Szilard reduces it to illustrative 
drawings where thin washes are sup- 
ported by graphite shadow and con- 
tours instead of civet painted tones, 
looking towards a greater reliance 
on the water medium as n total, all 
encompassing means of expression. 
Several other sheets in this limited 
show of a dozen pictures deal with 
overall patterning of floral decor. A 
rather weak display by an experi- 
enced artists who has shown belter. 
(French Institute, III Hayarkon, 
Tel Aviv). 


Yehiel Shemi: steel sculpture (Gordon Gallery, Tel Aviv). 


YONA SPEIGELMAN. in her first 
show, exhibits several canvases of 
personal impressions indicating 
the strong influences or her Jaffa 
2 studio surroundings. Flat, chip like, 
flashes of browns, sepias, blues and 
reds are surrounded by squared 
slashes of while applied with a palet- 
te knife to form u stncnlto design 
over the entire surface. Possibly 
creating an association with the 
stone facades of Old Jaffa, Spiegel- 
mun infuses the semi-abstract com- 
M position with subtle hints of her 
environment; and shows what she 
has lenrned from her studies at the 
Avni school and with her own prob- 
lem? of wrestling with colour arid 
form. (Open Gallery, Kikar Kqjlu- 
mim, Old Jaffa). Till Feb. 1. □ 


New shows in Haifa 


m i - * 
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Among his animals, the lambs are 
endowed with an inimitable, en- 
dearing helplessness, common to the 
very young of all species.- More 
ambitious are his asymmetrical cut- 
tings, often inspired by Yiddish liter- 




title-page; in an oval composition, to 
the “Enchanted Tailor" by Shalom 
Aleichem; or atl exuberant "Simlial 
Tora” procession. 

The full-page polychrome works 
are, the newest addition to his 
oeuvre. They ore influenced by 
other practioners, with somesugges- 
tion of the Austrian Jugendstil, wide- 
spread in the crafts of Grossbard's 
youth. These pages are overtaxed in 
motif and unfortunate in colour, but 
retain the inherent true spirit of 
Jevrish folk aft, encountered in 
multi-level decorated , ceremonial 
ail. Grossbard’s real strength lies in 
monochrome. 

, The foreword by the late Gisri 


DAVID LKVlNSkYfb 1939 Kib- SnJAlgh prices. He has just published charming motifs and a thimble-siadexamplesoPthepurely 


the :paper-citts (avaSable for IS3.000 »« W e(ricdly facing, centn.1 tree or 

iE3K 8ndPro “ BOOfc “hook, which coMidaisp 
Jh his hh*t drawings he singles out 1 Orossljard usually works ia a man- serve ai a source for amateprs, ha* lenttranquilluer... 


the subject and source of encourage- 
ment to u generation of papcrcut- 
tera, is scientific and concise. Qross- 
bard himself tell of his activities in 
popularizing “the use of papercut to 
: beautify the surrounding In which we 
aniivei" □ 
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PA^E THIRTEEN 


TELEREVIEW / Philip Gillon 


NOW Wli AlUi getting ii new kind 
of t|HniMir of ;i new kind of program- 
me. 'Hie lutes! is a shampoo firm th;it 
i.s bringing us a serial culled Princess 
Dui\y. 

I must tonless openly - it is a fact 
that I r.m hardly hush up - (hut fnr 
some l i ini 1 now i base not had much 
reason in use shampoo. Tn those 
who have never seen me. I will drop 
a him: no grass grows on a busy 
street. 

Hut assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that I was in desperate need of 
a .shampoo, and was faced with the 
difficult task of deciding which brand 
was most likely to augment my beau- 
ty, I doubt whether I would lake my 
custom to a firm /any enough to 
sponsor Princess Daisy, which must 
he a strong candidate tor the equiva- 
lent oTthc Uscar for the silliest serial 
ever nude. 

in the latest episode. Prince Rain 
rapes his half-sister, Princess Daisy, 
twice, once out in (lie fields when 
nntuidy is itround, the second time 
under the run! uf their stepmother. 
An mi he He, with n whole lot iif peo- 
ple in the house. If Daisy had only 
screamed, the rape might have been 
preverjtcd. She threatened to yell n 
couple of times, hut . those threats 
were nbl enough to suto her. 

What makes the good-looking 
prince, so unutterably evil, even 
worse than J.R. of DhthWl la it the 
hut blond uf his Russian papa or the 
c6kl bliKid of his Scots innnin? Or 
dpe* he use too much shampoo, 
either cictermdiy for his long black 
hpir. or internally. instead of Dad's 





^v: : ; $ 


Hroutlcmiinji A nlhttrily hear! Uri Pnmt: 

vodka in Mommy’s Scutch 1 . 1 s 

1 These me inysierius as yet un- 
solved. At one Mage, aflei rape II. t 
we see the villa in wash inn his face I 
and head in a basin . hut whelhci lie i 
was using sliainpmi I could not .see. | 
Then: rimy be sadists and inasocli- | 
isl.s who appnive ol rape ami incest. > 
mill so may be niuicfui to the sponsor \ 
of 1 1ns serial. llul most Israelis. I iini 
sure, me neither of these, and will he I 
pul oft by this nonsense. i 

A SPONSOR uf .1 diffeient colour is i 
a inmiiifiicliiiL-r ol chocolates, in I 
win mi we arc indehted fin bringing I 
iis Muccuhi Tel Aviv’s basketball i 
nialehes. I use the word "indebted." I 
bill, in fuel. when Miiceahi phiy like i 
idiots and lose, we do not feci that the i 
sponsors have done anything good | 
fur us; applying the principle or guilt i 
by association, we hold them re- 
sponsible for our broken dreams. > 
If I were a shareholder in lluit i 
particular company, I would ques- I 
lion the wisdom of the sport-loving 
ctiiiirinmi. who puis hopes of a di- : 
viilend oil Kevin Magee’s suspect ! 
ankles or Mickey Bcrknwiiz's du- i 
bious resistance to a virus. But. uf 
course, there is no real danger in the i 
company's dividends, as they enjoy a 
virtual monopoly of the Israeli mar- 
ket. and so can come out safely as j 


sponsors even of teams that lose. 

I must admit that tele vision adver- 
tisements me wasted on me. I have 
heard that experiments have proved 
llial, if the name of a firm is whis- 
pered gently in the middle ni a 
programme, it will pencil ate the 
siiheniiseiiiiis and will influence 
viewers when they next go shopping. 

My subconscious doesn't work 
like llial. It’s a lazy, loafing, hulf- 
asteep good-for-nothing that's un- 
conscious must of the lime. No 
names ever slick in it. Tor iiiMancc, 
for purposes of this article. I have 
been trying to remember the names 
of other sponsors Uri Poral has 
found. I have been* dredging and 
dredging ami dredging my subcon- 
scious, and not one name has it 
produced. So I am impervious to 
ails, 

Whether extensive advertising 
would he a blessing or u curse for our 
television may depend on how it is 
handled. 

Somebody in the U.S. once de- 
scribed American television as "the 
bartered bride." meaning that a 
lovely medium for entertainment 
and edification had been sold to the 
highest bidder, like a slave in the 
South disposed of to Simon Lcgree. 

The advertisers now have com- 
plete control over what films are 



Silliest serial? Mar etc Von Kamp in "Princess Daisy . ’’ 


made and shown in the U.S. to the 
Mifleimg public. Hither these spon- 
sors arc zombies themselves, m they 
arc roiivinecd that the public must 
Ik* zombies - perhaps because so 
many |icoplc buy theii products -so 
they insist on lilms like Princess 
Daisy lvmp shown on prime lime. 
'Ibev win i Id rather hitch their wares 
to this junk tlinn (n Jewel in the 
(r. in'll or llurehcsler Tineas, for 
example. 

In Engkind. the sponsors can buy 
sprits, but they cannot dictate what 
progianmic is to he shown or how it 
is to he poulticed. This may explain 
why British TV films are so incompa- 
rably supciini to the American rub- 
bish. 

IT IS wonderful llial the national 
unity covcrnmcnl is going to with- 
draw | rom the Lebanese morns:; in 
the next few months - it cannot lie 
loo soon. We are all hmrified by 
shots we still see far tun often of the 
funerals ol men who die lor no good 

I : veil l In ise among us who said 
from (Ik- beginning, in June 1982, 
that Arik Slim on’s war was mi iin- 
woi thy one lor Israel, have no desire 
now in rimv “We told you so.” We 
feel like tin- Americans fell towards 
the end of the Vietnamese mis- 
adventure - just gel us out, some- 
how, any I low. 

The other evening, oil Lilucalion- 
al Television’s five o’clock news 
programme, A New Evening, I 
heard two members of Knesset, Sim- 
clia Dinit/ and I.-liud Ol inert, taking 
opposite si amis on withdrawal. 'They 
discussed (lie issue in so calm, ration- 
al and even-tempered a way that I 
round myself wondering if such a 
debate could hsive been possible six 
months ago. Then everyone 
screamed as shrilly ns a hyena driv- 
ing prey for a tiger. 

It is a measure id how effective 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres’ cool 
and soft- voiced style has been that 
voices are now muled. Furthermore, 
he has made it possible for some key 
ministers of Likud to support with- 
drawal. It would have been a 
thousand pities, with lives hanging in 
the balance, if the issue had been 
turned into a parly political wrangle. 

So Peres is two up - the first 
package deal and now the withdraw- 
al. If he can get the politicians in the 
religious parlies to see reason and 
drop I lieir nonsense about the Law 
of Return, then verily I will believe 
thill the Angel of the Lord has de- 
scended among us. 

EARLIER in this piece I wrote 
about the unreliability of my subcon- 
scious, and it certainly has been 
playing me tricks. A woman from 
ABC. iis soft- voiced as the premier 
himself, lang me up to complain that 
i had credited NBC with that re- 
markable programme about the 
Ethiopians, and indeed she was 
right. It was an ABC film. I apolo- 
gize. 

A man from Kibbutz Haon, where 
they are farming ostriches, phoned 
to complain that I had done them a 
grave injustice in my comments last 
week. He said that the ostrich in the 
marathon was not hitched by a cord 
In an automobile to make it run: the 
cord was placed in a ring around the 
ostrich to protect it front human 
beings. It did not run blindfold: the 
blindfold was placed on its head to 
stop it running. He said that 
ostriches love running, and are per- 
fectly happy tn race aguinst human 
beings. 

Being neither un ostrich nor an 
expert un ostriches, I am prepared to 
believe hint, and to withdraw my 
criticisms. But I still think we should 
give up putting our heads in the 
sand. □ 


D’vora Ben Shaul 


WHEN THE weather slays warm 
and the winter rains don’t come, a 
situation we are all too familiar with 
litis year, one wonders what this 
to|xsy turvy sit nation does to the 
urderly progression of activities in 
nature. 





Surprisingly, it doesn't really up- 
set things as much as one might 
imagine. The main reason for this is 
that a good part of the mechanisms 
in plant and animal are regulated, 
not by (be ambient temperature but 
by the number of hours of daylight. 

Of course the warmth keeps in- 
sects alive that would ordinurily have 
died off by this lime of year, and last 
night there was a pesky mosquito in 
my foam! But this is u boon for the 
shrews and the hedgehogs and the 
insectivorous bats - so one must, I 
suppose, see both sides of the pic- 
ture. 

But most uf the birds are still 
aeting out their winter roles and only 
the sparrows and the palm doves, the 
real "bird brains" of the avian world, 
actually try to build a nest just be- 
cause (he sun is shining and the 
breeze is spring-like. 

The world of vegetable matter 
suffers more and many small plants 
and wildflowers that sprouted on 
schedule with the first of the season’s 
rains now find themselves drying up 
before they have had a chance to 
flower or bear seed. 

Of course, in the long run, a dry 
winter is a very bad omen, for the 
water tables fall and u lot of other 
things go out of balance. There are 
no winter rain ponds in a year like 
this and in consequence a summer 
shortage of toads to keep the mos- 
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quito and fiy population in check; 
and the gazelles ip the hills munch 
last year's dried-up grass. 

But drought or no drought the 
cycle of the year moves on and the 
bulb and tuber rooted plants come 
up on time. In the hills the narcissi 
are over and done but there are 
cyclamens and anemones and soon 
the fields will be red with the early 
poppies. 

However warm it may be, even a 
dozen sunny days don’t make a 
spring. □ 
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1 LIKE plain speaking. I like to call n 
spade a spade, a tampon a tampon, 
and an Israeli product an Israeli 
product. That i.s why 1 was annoyed 
to read an entire press bulletin un a 
new tampon called Feminix with no 
mention of where it is made, but only 
the si a lenient that it was "developed 
in Swiss laboratories." A linn called 
Rost am Ltd, was said to be ‘‘market- 
ing" the product. 

One quick phone call confirmed 
that Rostnm of Ramnt Gan is itself 
the manufacturer of Feminix. Its 
packaging carries the company name 
nnd a post-box address, but no in- 
dication if this is the manufacturer, 
importer or distributor. Nor does its 
current widespread advertising cam- 
paign, which includes a horne- 
tnailing of samples to .teenuge girls 
and young women, make any men- 
tion of the Israeli identity of these 
tampons. 

It seems to me that a country 
which dares produce a Lavi fighter 
plane could be trusted to produce a 
reliable tampon. But the majority 
opinion at the firm was that women 
would lack confidence in the product 
if they knew it was made locally. This 
is not an isolated case uf an Israeli 
product trying to masquerade as an 
import . It happens all the time in the 
cosmetics field, as I shall discuss 
later on in this column. 

THERE IS u double iiony as regards 
the origin of Feminix tampons, ns 
they have had ail identity crisis of 
another sort. Rostam complains bit- 
terly that it was denied "programme 
sponsorship" on Israel Television, 
because the sponsorship committee 
refuses to allow explicit mention of 
the term “tampon." 

For its side of the story. Television 
House says that Rostam originally 
agreed to the subtler terminology 
“feminine hygiene products," and 
then at the last minute demanded the 
word "tampon." The committee re- 
fuses in the name of good taste nnd 
on also the grounds that the general 
terminology is better suited to the 
concept of programme sponsorship, 
which our television stubbornly in- 
sists is not quite the same as advertis- 
ing. Talk or cal ling a spade a spade. . . 

As already reported in our “Post- 
scripts" column, the Israel Feminist 
Movement is outraged at what it 
considers an anti-women and 
medieval decision by a committee of 
men. 

Unofficially, someone at Televi- 
sion House is said to have told the 
would-be tampon advertisers that 
"today it will be tampons, tomorrow 
it will be condoms." That is non- 
sense. Obviously, a television sta- 
tion has the right to set criteria of 1 
morals and aesthetics in commercial 
promotions. American TV commer- 
cials with their technical details ab- 
out haemorrhoids and acid sto- 
machs may err on the side of over- 
oermissiveness. 

Perhaps one should draw the 
line at “tampon," but that's a matter 
of opinion. Kol Israel permits it in 
radio advertising; but television 
poses additional problems. What do 
you allow pictonally? What should 
you show in ads from an underwear 
manufacturer, for instance? It’s not 
so simple. 

Strangely enough the committee 
which approves service announce- 
ments on television as opposed to 
sponsorship has approved the expli- 
cit use of the term tampon in princi- 
ple if some public, non-commercial 
body, such as the Ministry of Health, 
is interested in presenting guidance 
to women on the use of sticb hygiene 
products. 

GETTING BACK to the new pro- 
duct itself, this is not the first time a 
made-in-Israel -tampon has altemp- 
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ted to capture a share of the local 
market. Some years ago. we had 
Salvaplnsl's Nymphon and decades 
back there was an early version cal- 
led Diana. , 

Rostcm says its predecessors 
made mistakes, mainly in their 
marketing and promotion approach. 
If memory serves me, however, the 
main problem with Nymphon was 
that they cost more than the world- 
famous brands sold here. 

Feminix is a tampon of the small, 
compact type with an applicator. 
Market research showed Rostam 
that this was the type that the major- 
ity of potential customers, particu- 
larly younger women and girls, pre- 
fer. The firm says it is hygienic, is 
made of a mixture of cotton and 
rayon, is both soft and highly- 
absorbent, and is simple to insert 
and to dispose of. 

It promises to be cheaper than the 
familiar imported brands, and more 
specifically, cheaper than "o.b." 
tampons made by Johnson & John- 
son in Germany, which is its obvious 
competition. It is difficult to com- 
pare price levels in the long term, 
since Feminix is being sold at special 
introductory discounts at most out- 
lets. For instance, at Super-Sol in Tel 
Aviv this month, a box of 40 Feminix 
"mini" or “normal" tampons costs 
IS2.691 instead of the list-price 
IS3,948. By comparison, a box of 40 
similar-sized o.b. tampons at Super- 
Sol is currently IS4.653, but it comes 
with a gift package of Lady Lee 
panty-liners. 

I am waiting to see what the new 
Feminix tampons will cost in the 
cheap household-supply outlets 
around the open-air markets. One 
shop near the Carmel Market hns 
been selling a box of 40o.b. tampons 
for IS2.400, and the Tampax brand 
for IS2.100. These are a far cry from 
the importers* list prices to the phar- 
macies and chain stores. The max- 
imum list price for Tampax mini anti 
regular, for instance, is IS5.820, 
while the super and super-plus types 


MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 

go up to IS6.220 and 1S7.23N respec- 
tively. At the moment, the Co-op 
Supermarkets of the Tel Aviv- Dan 
Hasharon chain have a half-price 
sale on Tampax products, but they 
ure still cheaper in the Carmel Mar- 
ket. 

The Tel Aviv import firm Invest 
Impex, which brings Tampax direct 
from the manufacturer in England, 
gives two possible explanations for 
the wide gap in prices at various 
purchase points. One is (he familiar 
villain of extended credit terms at 
chain stores - a situation which is 
changing for t he better nowadays, so 
the gap may narrow. The official 
importer also points a finger at the 
so-called “jobbers,” who do not buy 
direct from the factory abroad. 

The danger to the consumer, says 
Invest Impex, is that the indirect 
imparts may lack the required Heb- 
rew labelling and instructions, and 
there may be no-one to accept re- 
sponsibility if there are any com- 
plaints. 

Invest Impex says that at least one 
small importer has been using a 
fictitious name and address on 
labels, and that it has pressed 
charges accordingly. * 

The importers of o.b., Discotrade 
of Haifa, say it is almost inevitable 
that the imported products will cost 
about 15 per cent more than the new 
local tampons, because of tuxes and 
transport costs. However, Disco- 
tradc is confident that Israeli women 
will continue to buy o.b. because of 
their superior quality, resulting from 
Johnson’s long experience. It says 


the npplicntor-iypc is more popular. 

To a large extent*, the argument 
between applicator-type and 
digitally-inserted tampons is a mat- 
ter of cultural habit. The promoters 
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uf Tampax argue that the applicator- 
type is obviously more hygienic, 
while makers of the new Feminix say 
there is no hygienic disadvantage to 
the digit ally -inserted turn polls pro- 
vided the hands are clean. 

Been use tampons sire a para- 
medical product, the Health Minis- 
try makes some specific labelling 
requirements for them. There must 
be n Hebrew instruction sheet inside 
each package, nnd (he exterior of the 
box must note this. The instructions 
must state that tampons should be 
changed al least once every six 
hours. 

This latter requirement is in- 
tended to protect users against the 
very rare disease known as toxic 
shock syndrome (TSS), which occur- 
red in the U.S. some years ago 
among menstruating women using 
certain extra-absorbency tampons. 
The cause of the disease is said to be 
a bacteria, not tampons themselves. 
Symptoms include a sudden high 
fever with vomiting and/or diarrhea, 
and u doctor must be consulted im- 
mediately. While extremely rare, 
TSS can be fatal. Some imported 
brands continue to carTy specific 
warnings about TSS, though this is 
not required here by law. 

THE WHOLE world knows that Uzi 
submachine guns and Gabriel mis- 
siles are Israeli products; but when it 
comes to local cosmetics, their origin 
seems to be u military secret. 

There are two new Israeli cosme- 
tic lines with similar foreign- 
sounding names - Cnrelinc and 
Ultra Cnre. If you read the fine 
Hebrew print on the label on the 
back of the beautiful Corel ine bot- 
tles, you disco vct that the contents 
are manufactured by F'hnrmagis, 
Ycrohnm. The Ultra Cure line by 
Fischer Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
of Bnei Brnk comes in packaging 
which doubles for export and is 
printed entirely ii» English. To satis- 
fy local Health Ministry require- 
ments, there is a sticker with in- 


ti uiiiut ion in I lehrc-w. 

To avoid eon fusing the two 
names, one can re member that Ultra 
Cure contains ingredients to protect 
llu- skin against ulfi a- violet rays. 
The sun -screen ft- aim e is present in a 
face cream which the company's 
dilcctor, pharmacologist Dr. Elf Fis- 
cher. says should be applied every 
morning, year :in*mul. lie told n 
press conference that three-quarters 
of the sun rays we absorb get through 
during the hour or two we are out in 
the open dining the ordinary course 
ol a clay, and not just when ive go to 
the bench. Ultra ('are face cream is 
said to give protection even against 
the strong UV-A type of sun rays 
which penetrate the lower layers uf 
skin, as well as the HV-A rays given 
off by fluorescent lighting. There 
will shortly be a companion face 
cream for men. 

One of the ingredients of the en- 
tire Ultra Care line is Vitamin E, 
also said to help cot inter act the 
harmful effects of the sun. The line 
includes a body lotion and hand 
cream, both with pant lienol, which is 
said to lie Ip regenerate skin cells. 

For Hie lirsl time in Israel, the 
company says, there is u cream spe- 
cially designed to protect babies’ 
faces ft uni sun. wind and cold. This 
is the l)r. Fischer Itahy Outdoor 
Cream, which moisturizes the skin 
mid gives protection from ultra- 
violet l ays. Surprisingly, it also con- 
tains pantheiiol for cell rejuvenation 
- which one would assume is un- 
necessary for people quite so young. 

In contrast. Fhurmagis does not 
make so many para-medical claims 
about its C’areliue skin -care pro- 
ducts. It offers a vciy complete line 
of facial cleansers, toucis mid mois- 
turizers, as well as body lotion, hand 
cream, conditioning shampoo, and 
deodorant. 

C’itrcline lias been cm the market 
since last summer. Hie bottles have 
a motif reminiscent of antique-style 
wallpaper, and they are almost too 
attractive to throw away when emp- 
ty. Unfortunately, you can’t buy the 
original product in hulk to refill 
them. 

Ra'annn 1 1 e tiled, manager of the 
cosmetics and consumer division of 
Agis Industries, (he parent company 
of Phurmagis, told me there is no 
deliberate attempt to hide the local 
origin ofCareline-but no attempt to 
flaunt it either, because of the tradi- 
tional bias of the Israeli consumer in 
favour of imported goods. By the 
same token, when Agis sends its 
introductory batch of Careline pro- 
ducts to the U.S. next week, it will 
carry the regular local labels with 
some Hebrew lettering, which 
American consumers are expected 
to find exotically appealing. They 
are being distributed in the U.S. by 
Dinur Cosmetics Ltd. of New York. 

I tend to agree with the writer in 
Shekem's nionLldy consumer maga- 
zine who argued that many Israelis 
would eagerly buy Careline products 
if it were stressed that they are made 
in the Negev town of Yeroham, 
which desperately needs the work. 
Agis currently employs some 60 : 70 
workers, mostly women, in manu- 
facturing internationally- known 
pharmaceuticals under licence, and 
its cosmetic lines. Pharmagis also 
makes the DSD (Dead Sen deriva- 
tives) cosmetics which tend to be 
more popular abroad than at home. 

Agis also makes a cosmetics line 
for men culled Magnum, a shaving 
foam called Act One. and a men’s 
deodorant, Fun. All have labelling 
predominantly in English. 

Hie same is true of its huby-care 
line, renamed Shofman’s Baby J.ove 
lifter Agis recently acquired the 
veteran Sliofmim plant for baby nils 
and creams. n 

Marl Ini A Ivi.scls 


